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SOCIAL THINKING IN THE SEFER HASIDIM 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Hebrew Union College 


HE Sefer Hasidim has been published in two different 
texts. The one text was printed, for the first time, at 
Bologna in 1538.' The other, that of a thirteenth century manu- 
script preserved at Parma, was printed, for the first time, in 
‘1891 by Jehuda Wistinetzki.? We shall refer to these respectively 
as the Bologna text and the Parma text. 

The two texts, while containing much in common, often 
exhibit striking differences, particularly in the succession — 
frequently also in the content — of the paragraphs. Sometimes 
the Bologna paragraph coincides only in part with the cor- 
responding Parma paragraph. Much of the material bearing on 
social problems appears in the Parma text only. Some tiny frag- 
ments of it appear in the Bologna text only. 

Our translation, beginning on page 46, of the passages 
embodying material of social import will adhere to the Parma 
sequence, but we shall indicate the corresponding Bologna num- 
ber wherever a Bologna counterpart exists. In.an appendix, we 
shall list the numbers according to the Bologna sequence and 
shall indicate the counterparts in the manuscript from Parma. 


Jacob Freiman’s introduction to the second edition (1924) of the Sefer 
Hasidim according to the Parma manuscript first published in 1891 by Jehuda 
Wistinetzki, p. 9. Freiman (Introduction p. 9) regards the Parma text as the 
older. Abraham Epstein regards the Parma text as superior in the sense of 
older and less burdened with later additions (‘‘R. Samuel Hehasid bar Kalony- 
mos Hazaken,” in Hagoren, 1V (1903) p. 92). Guedemann pronounces the 
Parma text inferior, but his judgment is based on excerpts from the unpub- 
lished manuscript (Geschichte des Erziehungswesen und der Cultur der Juden, 
Vienna, 1880, I, p. 290). The view has been expressed that the Bologna text 
represents an excerpting and condensation of the Parma text. 

2 Das Buch der Frommen nach der Rezension in Cod. de Rossi No. 1133, 
zum ersten Male herausgegeben und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Jehuda 


Wistinetzki, Berlin 1891. 
1 
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We shall also note, in this appendix, the divergences between the 
Bologna editio princeps and the subsequent editions of the same 
text. Of the 1178 paragraphs constituting the editio princeps, 
not more than 1172 or 1173 appear in later printings.’ The 
result is that, beyond paragraph 726 of the Bologna text, the 
enumerations of the 1538 edition differ from those of the editions 
which came afterward. For purposes of reference, we shall use 
the later numberings. 

The name associated with the Sefer Hasidim is that of Judah 
ben Samuel of Ratisbon (died 1217). Judah ben Samuel, usually 
called Judah He-Hasid, did not produce either text of the Sefer 
Hasidim in its entirety. The Sefer Hasidim, whatever the form, 
is a composite representing several authors,4 among them, the 
father of Judah He-Hasid, Samuel He-Hasid (born 1115), also 
the pupil of Judah He-Hasid, Eleazar of Worms (1176—1238),5 
as well as Judak He-Hasid himself. The several authors are 
reported to have lived in the Rhenish districts of Germany.’ 
The Sefer Hasidim thus incorporates German Jewish thinking 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. When we study the social 
ideas of the Sefer Hasidim, we accordingly survey Jewish social 
attitudes as they prevailed during the twelfth and the thirteenth 
centuries in that part of Europe. 

Students of the Sefer Hasidim have long recognized that this 
literature sits closeted in no ivory tower. Much of it is ‘‘of earth, 
earthy.’”’ To an unusual degree, it reflects the actualities of the 
world about it.§ It speaks of buying and selling, of loans and 
investments, of prices and rentals, of profit and loss. It vouch- 
safes glimpses into the practical devices of community manage- 


3 Freimann, op. cit., p. 10, imputes this to censorship. 

4 Guedemann, op. cit. p. 289. Epstein, op. cit. p. 93. 

5 Freimann, op. cit. pp. 13, 14. 

6 The view favored by Graetz (Geschichte VI, 214) identifying Judah He- 
Hasid with Judah Sir Leon ben Isaac He-Hasid of Paris (1166-1224) is not 
generally accepted. An authoritative discussion of this in Guedemann, op. 
cit. I, 288. 

7 Freimann, op. cit. p. 15. 

§ Guedemann, op. cit. p. 178. Isaac Baer, ‘‘Hammegammah Hadatit shel 
‘Sefer Hasidim,’”’ in Ziyyon Vol. 3 (1937-1938), p. 50. 
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ment — the assembly for fund raising, the communal subsidizing 
of private entertainment for wayfarers, the imposition of levies 
calling for a definite percentage of the contributor’s means, the 
enforcement of the levy by threat of excommunication, the 
expectation that, when contributions are needed for ransoming 
a prisoner, the prisoner’s relatives shall contribute an extra 
portion. It records the practice of bequeathing, to charity, invest- 
ments the proceeds of which, entirely or in part, the investor 
retains for his own use during his lifetime. It has much to say 
about the private circulation of books; shall we call it the medi- 
aeval prefiguration of our modern public libraries? Nor does the 
Sefer Hasidim shrink from exposing much that was mean and 
petty, prosaic and humdrum. It tells of quarrels and schisms, 
of vices and jealousies. It knows of deadbeats, malingerers, and 
imposters, of irresponsible poor folk and of grasping rich folk, 
of dictatorial community bosses and of oppressive employers, 
of pledgers who fail to pay, of guests who outstay their welcome, 
and of crabbed hosts. The notion that all mediaeval Jews were 
saints hardly finds validation in the Sefer Hasidim.° 


I. SoctaL JUSTICE 


The social thinking of the Sefer Hasidim, like that of other post- 
biblical Hebrew writings prior to modern times, ranges chiefly 
in the domain of benevolence. Those attitudes and proposals to 
which we of today allude when we speak of social justice receive, 
in this literature, but secondary attention. 


A. Charging Interest 


Secondary means, of course, not absent entirely. In the Sefer 
Hasidim, we note, among other things. protests against the 
charging of interest. These protests are, by and large, oriented 
socially as in the Biblet® and in the Midrash™ rather than 


9 The historical background is surveyed by Isaac Baer who discerns Chris- 
tian influences. Isaac Baer, op. cit. 

10 Ex. 22.24, Lev. 25.35, 36, 37, Ezek. 18.17, Prov. 28.8. 

11 Ex. Rab. XXXI, 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 19. 
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legalistically as in parts of Baba Mezi‘a™ where casuistic niceties 
seem to obscure the more humane considerations. 

The Sefer Hasidim maintains that interest charging is not to 
be likened to the perfectly legitimate profit reaped in trade 
(1958). The latter involves some effort on the part of the one 
who profits, while the former schemes to gain something without 
exertion. The Sefer Hasidim holds that, under the system of 
interest charging, the creditor may increase the rate of interest at 
will, with the consequence that the impoverished borrower or 
prospective borrower is driven to theft (1690, 1958). Stealing 
and robbing come to be regarded as the lesser evil (1958). 

Interest is illicit not only when imposed by the creditor (848) 
but even when willingly conceded by the debtor (848, 1958). 
In one of the paragraphs, interest charging is linked with the 
surliness by which a man begrudges people any business ad- 
vantage that he might be in a position to confer (1233-1075). 
It is also associated with coin clipping and other forms of crook- 
edness (1233-1076). Beyond what is needed for one’s livelihood, 
one is forbidden to lend on interest even to a Gentile (808, 1958). 
Yes, even asssuming the permissibility of taking interest from a 
Gentile, one should still, in the event of a choice, lend to a Jew 
without interest sooner than to a Gentile for payment of interest 
(1958). It may happen that one charges interest and subse- 
quently makes restitution to the person injured (1250). That 
restitution may not be accepted by the person injured unless the 
money be indispensable for the paying of some debt (1250). 

In the eyes of God, the charging of interest is as abominable 
as the hiring of a harlot (1958). The penalty of interest charging 
is poverty (1950), also the impoverishment of one’s children and 
the dispersion of one’s children and reverses even for the friends 
of one’s children (1233-1076). In the resurrection, the charger 
of interest will not arise (808). 

Nor does it make interest charging less obnoxious if the 
proceeds are devoted to charity or to the fulfilment of vows 


2B. M. 67B to 75A. For this reason, we have omitted, from this study 
paragraph 1423 of the Sefer [Tasidim (Parma). This paragraph falls outside of 
the “social” in our present implication of that term. 
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(808, 1958). The borrower also may have uttered vows, but the 
need of paying interest leaves him without means of fulfilment 
(1958). 


B. Treatment of One’s Workers 


Sentiments regarding kindness and fairness toward servants 
come to frequent expression. The master is an ingrate if he 
disparages the work of a servant who has carried out his wishes 
(137); and, of all evil qualities, ingratitude is the worst. Also 
reproved is the needless upbraiding of servants and invidious 
comparisons with other servants by lauding other servants as 
being more diligent (1497). 

On one’s employees, there must be imposed no superfluous 
hardship or trouble (138, 1232). Demands upon the worker 
should not exceed the worker’s strength (1232); at the hiring 
of a worker, more should not be stipulated than the worker is 
able to perform (1232). One must not require the tutor of one’s 
children to begin work earlier or to continue work later than is 
the local custom (1497). Due punishment impends for such 
remissness. Workers must be enabled to get home, before dark, 
from dangerous places or to arrive home before nightfall on the 
Sabbath Eve (138). Stern disparagement is voiced for a Jewish 
employer who kept his workers at their tasks on Fridays until 
the evening service had well begun (1499). Contrasted is the’ 
Gentile employer who permitted his workers to cease work every 
day before dark and, on the Sabbath Eve, an entire hour before 
dark (1499). 

Special consideration and relief from burdens should be 
accorded the maid-servant who approaches childbirth (139). 
With approval, Samuel (Nid. 47A/38-40) is mentioned who 
compensated a maid-servant for the shame he caused her by 
inspecting her person (137). Putting to shame any servant what- 
soever is forbidden (137). And a devoted slave should never be 
sold to a person of harsh disposition (141). 


13 On ingratitude, 35, 137, 853, 1718, and, outside of the “‘social’”” domain, 
146-1835. 
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Extreme conscientiousness is expected with regard to the 
worker’s wage (1215). Tampering with the worker’s remuneration 
is of one piece with such iniquities as the purchase of stolen 
goods, traffic in the appurtenances of idolatry,™ or flouting the 
decrees of the community (1233-1078). Loss will overtake all 
money thus acquired. To accept such money is villainous. An 
employer may not withhold a worker’s pay in order to recover 
a debt (1208). Just as the charitable use of money obtained by 
charging interest does not diminish the sinfulness of charging 
interest (808), so is it if someone prevails upon a landowner to 
reduce a field laborer’s share of the produce and to give the 
difference to charity (866). Charitable use never cleanses money 
gotten by unholy means (15). Also stressed is promptness of 
wage payment as ordained in Lev. 19.13 (1211). A certain saint 
was so punctilious about that rule that, when he felt the need 
of circumventing it, he resorted to a legal device for so doing 
(1211). 

One of the ways in which the head of a community may 
tyrannize is that of exercising his prestige to prevent others 
from hiring those whom he himself hires (1346). He thus compels 
his workers to remain in his employ at a wage lower than they 
might otherwise earn (1346). The punishment in store for such 
a one is that, among his progeny, there will never be any excellent 
people. 

Nor is the Sefer Hastdim oblivious to the bane of unemploy- 
ment. The providing of employment is a significant form of 
benevolence (884). To jeopardize a person’s tenure of a job is an 
evil act (866). This might happen to the job of a field laborer if 
someone (no doubt well meaning) importunes the employer to 
increase the field laborer’s share of the produce (866). When 
engaging a worker, one should grant preference to the one who 
is incapable of performing work of any other kind, in view of 
the fact that, for one who does possess such capability, employ- 
ment is obtainable elsewhere (1210). 

Occasionally we come upon directions concerned with the 


™% Does the author perhaps mean Christian crucifixes, chalices, sacerdotal 
vestments and the like? 
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interests of the employer. For example, one who is engaged to 
teach children must not conduct his tutelage in a place where 
the children will be disturbed by people’s coming and going (830). 
Nor should the teacher, in his off-hours, occupy himself in such 
wise as to miss the rest he needs if he is not to fall asleep during 
instruction (830, 1496). For the compensation he receives, the 
teacher is expected to render efficient service.** Again, keeping 
the rights of the employer in mind, one should not pay visits 
at such times and places as to draw a busy employee into con- 
versation, thus slackening or interrupting his work (831). When 
our text recommends that preference at hiring be accorded the 
less muscular but more virtuous worker over the more muscular 
but less virtuous (832) and that no worker be employed who 
gazes at and needlessly talks with women (1500), the Sefer 
Hasidim contemplates matters of still wider public moment. 


C. Other Phases of Social Justice 


There are vestiges of the biblical compunction about restoring 
the pledge (917). Our text echoes the teaching of Exod. Rab. 
XXXII, 7 that it does not suffice to restore the pledged garment at 
nightfall. It is equally imperative to restore, at daybreak, the 
pledged tool which the pledger will need at his work (917). 
Cognate to this is the ruling already mentioned (supra p. 6) 
that the employer may not, in order to recover a debt, withhold 
the worker’s wage (1208).*° 

It is deemed improper for the owner of real estate to charge 
a rental for the use of a courtyard by some poor but worthy 
person, if the owner does not need the yard and if the occupant 
causes no damage (1710). By such rent-free concession, the owner 
acquires merit. Also recommended is rent-free use of rooms in 


%5 We shall presently observe (infra p. 38) a similar demand for efficient 
service when a necessitous copyist is benevolently paid more than the pre- 
vailing rate (887). 

%6 This provision has already been mentioned (supra p. 6). Such repeti- 
tions will be frequent in this study and inevitable, inasmuch as one and the 
same statement can illustrate more than one point. On page 44 we have 
provided a table indicating where each paragraph cited recurs in this article. 
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one’s house if the applicant be a person of praiseworthy character 
(1899). ; 

Disparagement is voiced for speculating in produce and 
becoming so situated that one rejoices at the high prices which 
are ruinous to the purchaser (478, 1708). The individual is: 
commended who, in a time of scarcity, sold produce to the poor 
at cost — even giving some of it away to the poor — and who 
would, when prices were high, lend the poor people produce 
subject to return, at a later period, when prices had come down 
(1709). By contrast, those rich people are scored who, to bolster 
prices, would debar importations from other towns and who, to 
stifle such importation, would call for import taxes (478). 

Censure is visited upon a wealthy person who, for his business 
ventures, borrows from a poor person — presumably without 
any sharing of the profit (1245). Such an act, while not in a 
literal sense robbery, rates as worse than robbery (1245).?7 
Something of the Naboth motif appears in the reference to a 
wealthy man who covets a piece of property which a poor man 
is obliged to sell (1422). A sage counsels a third party not to 
purchase that property on the grounds that the unscrupulous 
man of wealth might acquire it in the end by applying the 
“evil eye.”” That ‘‘evil eye’’ appears to have caused the original 
owner’s impoverishment (1422). 

Rebuke is poured upon a certain well circumstanced indi- 
vidual who, in a certain emergency, failed to raise his voice 
against oppression (1347). When, by a turn of fortune, this man 
became himself oppressed, his fellow Jews properly denied him 
sympathy and assistance. The statement occurs that an op- 
pressed person may interrupt public worship in order to demand 
redress, if the community lacks the conscience to guarantee 
amends in any other way (1347). The story is told of a community 
leader who, instead of denouncing a certain powerful individual 
who had flouted a communal decree, fawned upon that individ- 
ual (1714). Needy relatives had misled that community leader 
into that unworthy stand. Those relatives had besought him 


11 There are, in the paragraphs which we are using, seventeen references 
to ‘‘robbery”’ in this sense, among them, 864, 867, 898, 912, 1713 etc. 
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not to offend the powerful recalcitrant, because they had been 
living off of that insolent one’s: bounty. But the community 
leader’s cravenness brought those relatives no benefit. The law- 
defying mogul discontinued his pensions anyhow. The commu- 
nity leader could say to his erring kinfolk: ‘‘Due to your iniquity 
in making me cringe before him, you forfeited your sustenance 
and, in addition, you caused me to desecrate the name of God”’ 


(1714). 


D. Causes of Poverty 


From B. B. 146A/1, 2, our text quotes the passage that, even on 
Sabbaths and holidays, the poor undergo suffering (620). Their 
change of regimen causes suffering. Although our text is cog- 
nizant of righteous people who lost their means (1209, 1422) or 
who never possessed any means (1950),’® it nonetheless adheres 
to the biblical and talmudic doctrine that poverty constitutes 
a punishment for sin (1950).?9 An individual’s poverty may be 
due to his having rejoiced at another’s downfall (1950). Or it 
may stem from his failure to pray for someone for whom he 
should have prayed (1950). Some people are poor owing to the 
derelictions of their forebears (1950), all wealth wickedly 
achieved and bequeathed being doomed to destruction (1233- 
1076, 1950). Sometimes poverty ensues as retribution for charg- 
ing interest (1233-1075-1076, 1950) or for failure to protest 
against someone’s wrongdoing or for abetting or enjoying some- 
one’s evil deeds or for neglect to bestow upon someone a gift 
which should have been bestowed in accordance with some 
Heavenly directive (1950). Poverty may also result from arro- 
gant talk or from contemptuous demands that the poor go to 


8 Examples would be Hanina ben Dosa and Simeon ben Yohai (infra 
p. 140). Poverty, like wealth (237-216 which we are not using in the present 
study), can be a Divine tactic for contriving certain marriage alliances (1950). 
The thought is also in 634 unused in this study. 

19 The biblical doctrine has been treated in our Bible and our Social 
Outlook, Cincinnati, 1941, pp. 18, 19. Talmudic examples are Suk. 29AB, 
Ket. 66B, 67A. A search disclosed no fewer than 61 additional passages, in 
Talmud and Midrash, construing poverty as a punishment for sin. 
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work (1950).?° Again, it can penalize one’s act of succoring the 
unworthy poor while speaking disdainfully of the worthy poor 
(1950). Or it can be the Divinely ordained lot of someone who, 
if he did possess means, would have failed to use them nobly 
(1950). Otherwise the cause of poverty may lie in the occult 
potencies of the stars (1950). The ‘‘evil eye’’ also can be a factor 
(1422); likewise, perhaps, that Divine prearrangement which 
determines one’s occupation and the moral caliber of one’s 
occupation (1692). 


Il. CHARITY 


The greater part of the social thinking in the Sefer Hasidim 
embraces concerns for which our modern rubric would be not 
“social justice’’ but ‘‘benevolence.’’ Occasionally, the Sefer Hast- 
dim uses, instead of the dominant term, Zedakah, the cognate 
expression, Gemilut Hasadim which we translate ‘‘kindness.”’ 
Ingeniously our text points out that the letter 1 occurs not so 
much as once in Lev. chapters 1 and 3, but that it occurs in 
chapter 2 (vv. 14, 16) and in chapter 4. The letter ) is the initial 
and therefore the symbol of Gemilut Hasadim (899). Kindliness, 
according to our text, is absent from Lev. chapter 1, with its 
burnt offerings which are entirely incinerated. It is also missing 
from chapter 3, with its peace offerings of which the fat is 
incinerated and the remainder consumed by the lay person who 
brings the animal. By contrast, the meal offering of chapter 2 
and the sin offering of chapter 4 allow the priests certain gifts.?" 
The meal offering further suggests the woman in Ta‘an. 23B/28, 
29 whose prayers for rain weresmore efficacious than those of her 
saintly husband, because the woman supplied the needy with 
food while her husband, away from home, gave nothing better 
than coins. Kindliness is also bracketed with such supreme 


20 The thought resembles that in Lev. Rab. XXXIV, 4, 7. 

** The priest also receives something of the burnt offering (Lev. 7.8) and 
something of the peace offering (Lev. 7.31, 32). The unique feature of the 
meal offering and the sin offering is not that something goes to the priests 
but that nothing goes to the participant lay person. 
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virtues as learning and reverence (2-156), although our text 
contains a passage which sanctions a man’s suspension of his 
studies long enough to be of kindly service to a widow (1487). 


A. The Significance of Zedakah 


As in other Jewish writings, charity is tremendously extolled 
(33) and is understood to procure enormous rewards. Wealth is 
construed as something Divinely entrusted to its possessor for 
distribution among the poor (1345). Through charity one shows 
oneself to be a servant of the Almighty (61). Such is the mo- 
mentousness of charity that the building of a hostel for the needy 
takes precedence over the building of a synagogue (1529). In 
bequeathing one’s property, one should allot the larger share to 
the son who is likely to prove the most benevolent (1703). 

From Yer. Sab. VI, 9 is quoted the story of the two young men 
who were destined to die, on a given day, in the forest whither 
they had gone to chop wood (900-326). They escaped their 
foreordained doom because they shared, with a famished old 
man, their one and only fig cake (900-326). This, according to 
the Sefer Hasidim, proves that one should always give alms 
before starting on a journey (900-1056). The individual is men- 
tioned who, subscribing to Abot V, 21, ‘‘According to the vexa- 
tion, the reward,” expected the reward to be heightened by the 
vexatiousness of contributing a lump sum instead of paying in 
a series of easy instalments (1717). 

Charity is an accessory of repentance (112, 127, 630). Assured 
to the charitable is entrance into Paradise where, for the enjoy- 
ment of those who performed them on earth, charitable deeds 
are Divinely garnered up, yes, Divinely caused to grow (879). 
The charitable will live in the resurrection (880). They will 
look upon the face of the Shekinah (880). Whatever one gives to 
charity makes for the ransoming of one’s soul (67). Even small 
gifts are acceptable if the giver’s means are limited (61, 879). 
A small gift requiring great sacrifice can rank Divinely higher 
than a larger gift involving less sacrifice (879). 

Charity procures immunity to the Hzbbut Hakeber, the 
scourging of one’s grave by demons, and this obtains though 
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one dwell outside of Palestine (32). Charity also assures exemp- 
tion from Gehenna (273, 880). Fhe dead can be benefited by 
acts of charity on the part of the living, particularly if those acts 
have been requested by the deceased during their lifetime (273). 
This applies, of course, only to the dead who have some merits 
of their own. If, while on earth, the deceased were utterly devoid 
of merits, no act on the part of the survivors can be of any avail 


(34, 35, 273, 880, 881). 


B. Defective Charity 


Derelictions as to charity are numerous. One consists in bestow- 
ing on other objects the precedence which belongs to charity 
alone. An example would be the raising of ornamental birds 
when the money should go to aiding the poor (861). David was 
denied the privilege of erecting the Temple (1529). Why? Because 
he was remiss in helping the needy. The reference is to Yalk. 
on I Ki., No. 166, which charges that David expended, on material 
for the sanctuary, wealth which should have gone to relieve the 
starving (1529). Cognate are the quotations from Yer. Shek. 
49B/26-28 and Yer. Peah 21B/57—59 which condemn the build- 
ing of synagogues, schoolhouses, and decorative gates for the 
academy, with riches which might have nurtured impoverished 
scholars (862, 1707). 

There is the person who gives grudgingly and unwillingly 
(841, 842), also the domineering person who, while vociferously 
and dictatorially pressing others to give, contrives to evade his 
own duty to give (911), as well as the person who defaults in his 
obligations to his relatives (888). Likewise there were those who, 
on a certain occasion, walked out of a fund raising assembly 
imagining, falsely enough, that the communal decree to render 
charity was inapplicable to persons not present (1713). When 
questioned, those bolters reserted to chicanery: ‘‘In our opinion, 
it would have been fine of you to exact ten pence for every pound 
of each contributor’s resources, so that the amount raised might 
be abundant.’’ That demand was flagrantly insincere and im- 
possible, only a smokescreen for dodging participation in the 
less pretentious yet more feasible plan actually adopted (1713). 
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There is the man who donates an object to benevolence and 
then raises a howl of protest when the administrator sells it to 
the highest bidder because, forsooth, the donor and the bidder 
happen to be at odds. Says the donor to the administrator: 
“T can not endure that the object which I entrusted. to thee 
shall be owned by that man”’ (922). 

Sometimes a man pledges when conditions demand not pledg- 
ing but immediate giving (917). The pledger hears himself 
blessed in a sonorous voice by the precentor, followed by the 
congregation’s loud ‘‘Amen.” The poor, meanwhile starving and 
freezing, could have been reached with those alms at once (917). 
If worthy poor are absent from one’s own city, one’s beneficence 
can be extended to those of another city (898, 1697). 

There was the individual who pledged but could not be 
depended on to pay his pledge (1679). A wise man had to order 
him to hand over the sum immediately to the poor or to the 
overseer of the poor. There is also the man who pledges a sum 
and then wishes to use it in his business until he finds poor 
persons who are sufficiently deserving. Should his business ven- 
ture turn out profitable, the arrival of any poor person, no 
matter how worthy, would but evoke the remark: “‘I prefer to 
wait for poor people who are still worthier” (1679). Ta‘an. 8B/46 
is quoted with reference to those who pledge and then ignore 
their pledge (916). Little different is he who borows money with 
which to do charity and then proves dilatory when the debt has 
to be discharged (923). His phrase is: ‘‘I shall pay thee as soon 
as I make some profit in business’ (923). 

There is the person who delays with paying his pledge until 
he himself becomes poor, whereupon he seeks to be designated the 
recipient of his own gift (1680). There is also the man who 
pledges to charity the sum which, having been loaned by him to 
someone, amounts to a precarious unpaid account (1686). Like- 
wise there is the charity performed with ill-gotten gain (15, 808, 
866, 1396).22 To these we must add the moneybags who never 
gives at all (1345). 


22 This includes money recovered by litigation which involves the taking 
of an oath (1396). On the questionable ethics of oath taking, see infra, note 119. 
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The Sefer Hasidim also manifests concern about motives. 
There are times when the aim which inspires the giving of alms 
may be that of deterring the recipient from theft (1690, 1958) 
or from other improper conduct (893, 1704), even from murder 
(857). But sometimes giving is prompted by such unexalted 
incentives as ostentation (79, 851, 913, 917), self-aggrandizement 
(851), mere shame (845, 848, 867, 871) and the fear of what 
people might think (846). The Sefer Hasidim enables us to 
ponder an impressive contrast: on the one hand, the saint who, 
renouncing social honors, would yield them to those who could 
signalize great occasions with richer gifts to the poor (587) and, 
on the other hand, those vainglorious graspers after communal 
distinctions, those trouble-makers whose obtrusiveness had to be 
endured for the sake of their munificence (1592, 1593). 


C. Counteracting the Evils 


Various measures are recommended for coping with such ob- 
stacles. One is the requirement that the poor themselves be 
called upon to contribute their share of a levy (61, 914, 915). 
Were the poor exempted, so many people would claim to be 
‘“‘poor’’ as to render community projects impossible (914). Some- 
times a son or a wife may do the giving in place of an unresponsive 
father or husband (844). With this in view, a son may ask his 
father for an increased allowance. What the son thus receives 
belongs to the son to do with as he pleases (844). It is similar 
with a wife to whom a husband allots money with the under- 
standing that she may use it as she fancies. Money stolen by a 
son or a wife may not, of course, be accepted (1715). If the 
husband forbids the wife to contribute and threatens her with 
chastisement for so doing, the wife’s contribution is permissible 
only when there is a levy under a communal decree whose 
violation is punishable by excommunication (1715). Abigail is 
cited as an example both of the uninhibited wife (844) and of the 
inhibited wife (1715). 


The thought appears also in 1397-419 which falls outside of our present 
purview. 
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Sometimes one tenders a gift in behalf of the dead (35, 273, 
357), a gift that is efficacious provided the deceased had some 
merit on his own account (34, 273, 881). Another controling 
factor is the Divine punishment which is visited upon the 
wrongdoer (1345, 1713, 1953) and on his descendants (586, 913). 
For those who neglect to pay their pledge, drought is the Heaven- 
imposed retribution (916). If men are slow with their pledge 
paying, God will be slow with His rain. A further recourse lies 
in the ‘aforementioned communal decrees enforceable by ex- 
communication (9II, 914, 915, 1233-1078, 1713, I715), in the 
power of the Rabbis to heap public contumely upon recalci- 
trants (1712),?3 and in a form of duress achieved by locking the 
doors of the synagogue (1712). 

There is the teaching that one who already possesses a sub- 
stantial fireproof dwelling should, instead of rearing another, 
devote his means to well-doing (862). Finally there is the ad- 
monition that one who is without possessions or whose debts 
exceed what he intends to give should forbear to give (1216, 
1229, 1926). He should avoid hiring copyists*4 and should forego 
donating candles, Succoth citrons, and the like to the synagogue 
(1229, 1698). Surely that person should abstain from pledging 
who holds in his possession naught except what belongs to some- 
one else (1247). 


D. Regard for Sensibilities 


Meanwhile there abide the ancient Jewish ideals of regard for 
human sensibilities (886). Those deserving people who are 
‘ashamed to accept charity” are entitled to. special consideration 
(112, 630). How much one gives is less important than how 
one gives (15-591). Our text, like earlier texts, enjoins gracious 
giving and ready giving (842, 883), unmarred by reluctance, 
irrascibility (841), reproaches, revilings (851), and grudges (883). 


23 At the same time, the Sefer Hasidim records a case in which the Rabbis 
judged that the interests of charity would be better served by yielding to 
certain powerful individuals than by restraining them (1593). 

24 Nonetheless a man is commended for hiring copyists, paying them 
with money which he had begged to meet his own needs (1739-875). 
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The passage which declares it ungodly to sneer: “I will not give 
to one who is able to work and to toil” reminds us of Lev. Rab. 
XXXIV, 4, 7 (1950). There is also the old emphasis upon giving 
in secret (917), at least giving when no third party is present 
(1693). 

From this standpoint, a loan is more desirable than a gratuity 
(1690). A borrower, if belittled for receiving aid, can always 
rejoin: ‘‘But I am going to pay back!’’ (1690). And the bene- 
factor should, under all circumstances, speak of the sum in that 
manner (1691). On a certain occasion, when the supposed lender 
remarked: ‘‘Really I grant this as a gift,’’ the poor borrower was 
so mortified that he never again sought help from that source. 
Should the creditor notice the poor debtor about to carry out 
his promise to sell some possession of his, if necessary, in order to 
liquidate the debt by a given time, the creditor shall urge the 
debtor not to act hastily (1688). The debtor must, by all means, 
be shielded against selling any possession at a loss (1688). The 
lender should, if necessary, cross the street in order to avoid 
meeting the poor borrower, when such meeting or the prospect 
of such meeting would harrow the borrower with anxiety and 
humiliation (gor). 

Another familiar device is that of furthering the interests of 
the poor person’s business or occupation (884). One can aid a 
needy person by selling him some object at such a low price as to 
facilitate ready turnover and profit or by purchasing some 
object from him at a premium (1692) or by assisting him in his 
mercantile transactions or by collecting for him that which 
others owe him (889). If a poor person and a wealthy person 
compete for the purchase of something, the poor one, of course, 
should be favored with priority (885). For helping without 
humiliating, there is the further tactic of paying a scribe six 
coins to prepare a document when the regular price is four coins 
(887).25 A certain man employed as copyist a relative whom he 
would compensate most generously for his work (886). To spare 


25 However, another passage affirms that if there is a choice between direct 
aid in the form of clothing and indirect aid in the form of a job at copying 
preference belongs to the former (1696). 
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the relative embarrassment, the man would remark: “I gave 
thee but a trifle’ (886). Under certain circumstances, a needy 
person should be allowed a lump sum rather than a series of 
small grants (1717). There are times when a lump sum enables 
the recipient to profit by purchasing at reduced prices, while 
trivial gifts sometimes cause irritation (1717). 

Another form of considerateness resides in the scruple about 
wasting the poor person’s time (851). Let the gift be granted 
promptly so that the applicant might continue his quest for 
alms elsewhere (851). While the Talmud may be right in pro- 
nouncing gifts of food more satisfactory than gifts of money, 
still money is to be preferred if a dole of food humiliates (goo- 
1056). There is further the compunction about aiding the needy 
person in the presence of other needy persons or with their knowl- 
edge (896). This applies particularly when, because of conditions 
in the recipient’s home, one wishes to provide him with some 
extra allowance or when one wishes to bestow, on various 
recipients, various sums (897). Shame or jealousy might plague 
the recipients of the smaller amounts should they become aware 
of the discrimination (896, 897). 

One who is host to wayfarers should forbear to consume, in 
the presence of the wayfarers, luxuries which they themselves 
may not share (843). One should dine with the wayfarer in a 
leisurely manner (850). The host should drink frequently, thus 
encouraging the visitor to do likewise and allaying any suspicion 
of reluctant hospitality (850). The personal ministrations of 
Abraham and of Moses, when functioning as hosts, are cited 
here as models (850). Abraham serves also as examplar of the 
aspiration to speak little but to give much and, if one does 
speak, not to let one’s promises fall so far short of one’s ultimate 
performance as to constitute a form of deception (1432). 

If a well-known host, once wealthy but afterward in reduced 
circumstances, receives a community subvention in order that 
he might keep up his former hospitality, that fact — should 
wayfarers find it humiliating — ought not to be divulged (870). 


% The Sefer Hasidim, as we saw (supra p. 10), also recognizes the Tal- 
mudic view that the more considerate gift is not money but food (899). 
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Nor need one, in such a case, harbor any scruples on the score 
of misrepresentation (870). 

Locking of doors is to be avoided if such jeopardizes the 
wayfarer’s safety or physical comfort (1711-1051—1052). Simi- 
larly the food served should not be such as will create physical 
needs that might bringa dignified guest into a perplexing 
situation (876). 

Regard for the sensibilities of the poor devolves not only 
upon the giver but also upon anyone who, in some way, functions 
as intermediary between giver and recipient. One who is com- 
missioned by another to convey a gift to a needy person should 
consider very carefully whether the donor might not later use 
his gift as a means of cheapening the one assisted (1694). The 
intermediary should attempt to forestall such an occurrence. 
As a last resort, the intermediary might, before undertaking the 
assignment, obtain the recipient’s assent to the possible con- 
sequences (1694). 

The thoughtful administrator conceals the recipient’s identity 
lest such knowledge enable malevolent people to subject the 
recipient to shame (908, 910). Nor should the administrator take 
advantage of the recipient’s timidity and insecurity by asking 
him to shoulder some especially difficult task or to work without 
pay (924). 

When it comes to the hidden reimbursement of the poor for 
their forced contributions to a levy, they shall be reimbursed 
in toto on the basis of what they have contributed (914). They 
shall not be reimbursed in part, that is, merely to the extent of 
the help which they, as objects of charity, will be receiving in 
the usual course of events. From the levy, the poor are, under 
certain conditions, entirely exempt (914). 

For rating himself as morally superior to some poor bor- 
rowers who had failed to pay back, a certain rich man was 
Divinely reproved (1682). God led that rich man into some error 
decidedly more grievous than that which he had condemned 
(1682). 

In case of a public disaster, such as an inundation, food 
should be taken to the victims. They should not be obliged to 
go and fetch their supplies (899). 
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E. The Matter of Precedence 


Among the preferred beneficiaries of one’s benevolence, stand 
one’s necessitous relatives.2?7 Jewish tradition treats as charity 
certain benefits which we today would not put into that category 
— such as a father’s support of his children?® or a son’s support 
of his parents (2-155, 1712).Under threat of public stigma, the 
son can be compelled to provide his father’s maintenace (1712). 
Other relatives specified are the parents of one’s father (895) 
and one’s brothers.?? One’s mother takes precedence over one’s 
teacher as regards ransom from captivity (1676). The relative 
of a prisoner was once required by the community to contribute 
more than others contributed to the fund for that prisoner’s 
release (928). In vain, the relative pleaded that he had warned 
the community to take steps against the delinquent before 
matters reached a crisis (928). He who ignores his poor and 
deserving kinfolk and attends to less deserving outsiders re- 
sembles one who pays his unmortgaged liabilities while leaving 
unpaid his mortgaged liabilities (888). Such misplaced charity 
is headed for condign punishment; the recipients will respond to 
the giver with dislike and hostility (2-155, 1950). 

These views exist alongside of the somewhat divergent view 
that, while the nurture of one’s children may be meritorious, the 
merit is a somewhat feeble one — hardly more than an animal’s 
instinctive devotion to its young (2-155). Also of divergent 
import is the story of the man who, upon the approach of death, 
meticulously provided for his kindred, with no other result than 
that of contentions and dissensions among them over the division 
of the estate (889). 

Another class singled out for priority is that of students and 
scholars,3° with stress upon learning pursued for its own sake 


21 The passages stressing the paramountcy of aid to relatives are 1umerous: 
2-155, 886, 890, 913, 918, 919, 928, 1683, 1695. 

28 The father’s obligation to support his children is broached -n: 2-135, 
865, 892, 893, 1703, 1704. Ket. 49B/9, 10 understands by “children” offspring 
less than six years of age. 

20 Reference to brothers in 2—/55, 888, 889, 890, 1718. 

30 On students and scholars, 860, 862, 902, 903, 904, 905, 919, 921, 1029. 
Cf. Maimonides, Matnot ‘Aniyim, X, 18 and HUCA, XX, (1947), 537. 
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and not for the sake of handouts (862, 919). Particular scorn is 
poured on such as study not for the purpose of fulfilling the 
Divine command but for the purpose of showing off their 
cleverness (1707). 

Subsidizing of scholarship, like the building of a hostel for 
the needy (1529), takes precedence over the rearing of syna- 
gogues, of school houses, and of ornamental gates for the academy 
(862, 1707), even over relief for widows and orphans (860). The 
Talmudic passages are quoted which bristle with disdain for such 
synagogue building and such gate constructing, while the dis- 
ciples of the Torah are left to languish (1707).3* A father, bestow- 
ing largess upon his children, should be especially generous to the 
son who devotes himself to sacred lore (892). Should an ad- 
ministrator get scholarship funds mixed up with other funds, 
the scholarship funds shall receive the benefit of the doubt (921). 
The passage is quoted from Hor. 13A/33 giving one’s teacher 
precedence over one’s father as regards ransom from captivity 
(1676). The preference extends even to a scholar’s wife (1676). 
Assuming that the wife is an intrinsically excellent woman, her 
clothing — of course, indispensable clothing, not ornaments — 
takes precedence over more basic aid for anyone who is un- 
learned (1676). 

Occasionally there is reference to individuals to whom one 
owes gratitude and consequent priority of charitable succor 
(35, 894, 895, 1718). Roles sometimes become reversed. Today’s 
benefactor may, in bygone days, have been the assisted and 
vice versz. Precedence to claims upon one’s bounty can be 
established by. that relationship. An instance is recounted in 
which roles were not reversed but equalized, the wealthy bene- 
factor becoming poor and the recipient continuing poor (1209). 
Memories of former benevolence inspired a devoted fellowship 
between the two. Jointly they sought alms and divided the alms, 
and jointly they shared a valuable object found by the originally 
poor member of the pair (1209). 

The devout take precedence over the non-devout (1029). 
Those who are without other assistance shall have preference 


3! These passages are: Yer. Shek. 49B/36-38, Yer. Peah 21B/57-59. 
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over those privileged with other sources of aid (586, 587, 630, 
765, 912, 1695). Finally, if one’s means be insufficient to succor 
many, the scope of one’s beneficence shall be restricted accord- 
ingly (842). Better is adequate assistance, though but one 
person be aided, than inadequate assistance scattered among 
several (842). Distribution among several recipients is advisable 
only if those several have other benefactors by whom one’s 
contribution can be amplified (842). 

Priorities of a somewhat different order are illustrated by the 
prescription that, as regards sick calls (1029) and the loan of 
books (676), the poor shall take precedence over the wealthy. 
Helping a widow in a commercial transaction takes precedence 
over the study of sacred lore (1487). We have already noticed 
that the building of a hostel for the needy comes before the 
building of a synagogue (1529).3? When it is a choice between 
purchasing a scroll of the Pentateuch or supplying the poor with 
clothes, the latter is the option to prefer (1696). 


F. Miscellaneous Rules 


Various miscellaneous items of counsel regarding benevolence 
might be arranged in the following code: 

1. As directed in Ket. 50A/3, 4, one’s expenditures on benev- 
olence should not exceed one fifth of one’s possessions (863, 1671). 

2. A person who has been accustomed to assist another and 
who then finds himself financially unable to continue that assis- 
tance shall communicate that fact to the recipient either directly 
or through the embarrassment saving device of an intermediary 
(871). 

3. As stated in Yer. Meg. 74A/16, 17, a donor may alter the 
purpose for which his donation is intended if the wish for such 
alteration is voiced before the money reaches the hands of the 
treasurer, not afterward (860). 


32 It was proposed, in a certain instance, to sell a synagogue and to give 
the proceeds to the poor (1630). 

33 ‘Ar. 6A/42-44, Yer. Meg. 744/16, 17, Tos. Meg. II (III), 4. (Zucker- 
mandel p. 224). The oft invoked wise man has something to say on this 
(1680, 1684). 
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4. Shek. II, 5 prescribes the disposition of sums collected in 
excess of existing needs (337-738). Excess of funds collected to 
finance a poor person’s wedding shall go to the poor in general 
(337-739). 

5. The poor are permitted to accept gifts from an apostate 
(1701).34 A precedent for such giving developed in the case of 
Micah in Judg. 18. 


III. Types or CHARITY 
A. Wayfarersss 


Allusion has already been: made to the various types into which 
charity falls. One of these is that of entertaining wayfarers. At 
the risk of some repetition, we assemble what the Sefer Hasidim 
propounds under this head. 

Entertaining wayfarers is among the deeds which bring, as 
their reward, immunity to the Hibbut Hakeber, the scourging of 
one’s grave by demons (32). This immunity holds even though 
one dwells outside of Palestine (32). Entertaining wayfarers 
also procures one’s exemption from Gehenna (32). Once someone 
entertained a deserving stranger (881). Release from Gehenna 
was thereby won for the host’s deceased father (881). That 
opportunity arose because the father himself, though otherwise 
an unrighteous man, had been hospitable to worthy people (881). 
The wayfarer whom the son was led to welcome happened to be 
an offspring of one of those worthy people (881). 

The inability to entertain sumptuously creates no justifica- 
tion for refusing to entertain at all (843). Nor does such justifica- 
tion arise were it to become necessary to feed the wayfarer 
coarse victuals while the host, even in the wayfarer’s presence, 
partakes of dainties (843). There are times when a communal 
subsidy is in place for one who has habitually entertained way- 
farers but has sunk into reduced circumstances (870). 

The question comes up whether to apprise the wayfarer that 
this communal subvention exists (870). If the fact be humiliat- 


4 However, in 1702, a Hakam declines to accept an apostate’s gift. 
3s Wayfarers, according to Baer, op. cit. p. 29, were mostly poor tradesmen 
journeying in connection with their calling. 
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ing to the wayfarer, it shall remain unmentioned (870). Other- 
wise, in the interest of truthfulness, it should be imparted (870). 

Applicable to the entertaining of wayfarers is that which 
Abot 1, 15 and 11, 6 say about receiving people cheerfully (883). 
The householder who indulges in luxuries while the stranger 
has to be content with herbs shall at least shun dining in the 
stranger’s presence(843). As Ave have already noted, the host is 
to eat and drink with the wayfarer in a leisurely manner so as 
to make the wayfarer feel at home and is to drink frequently in 
order to hearten the wayfarer to do likewise (850). However, 
the host shall not press the wayfarer to eat if the wayfarer should 
vow not to eat (1273). We have observed how the host is to 
have regard for the visitor’s safety from fire and for his bodily 
comfort (876, 1711-1051-1052). If the stranger be a person of 
dignity about to journey by boat, the food given him must not 
be of a laxative character, creating needs incompatible with a 
traveler’s stateliness and peace of mind (876). 

Meanwhile the wayfarer himself has his obligations. The 
wayfarer should always leave a small quantity on his plate in 
order to avert the impression that he has been fed insufficiently 
(872). This means, of course, provided the host does not request 
the contrary (872). If the host bids him empty his plate, the 
wayfarer should obey (872, 873). Once upon a time, a wayfarer 
who ignored that request kept receiving smaller and smaller 
portions on his dish (873). Nor should the visitor tarry too long 
(845, 847, 867, 870), particularly if a traveling company should 
arrive with which he might continue his trip (845). A host gets 
to regret his generosity if it encourages the wayfarer to protract 
his stay unduly (847). 

Sometimes the wayfarer provides his own food and drink 
(843), because the host can be so poor that it becomes advisable 
for the wayfarer to defray his own expenses (845, 846, 870) .3 
Sometimes, as in the case of stranded voyagers, benevolence 
can consist not in giving them something but in selling them 
something, namely, food, drink, and clothing (899). 


3% This and the next sentence report matters highly peripheral to the 
subject of charity. 
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B. Lending of Money 


Another type of benevolence is the traditional one of lending 
(1682, 1686), upon which we have already dwelt in another 
connection. Among the motives enlisted we found that of kind- 
liness. Lending shields the poor borrower from shame (1690). 
The poor borrower can always contend that there is to be re- 
payment. A gift bestowed, once upon a time, when the needy 
person had asked for a loan, so humiliated the recipient that he 
never sought to borrow from that person again (1691). The 
lender should avoid confronting the borrower on the street, lest 
the borrower become alarmed, fearing that his honesty is being 
impugned and that a demand for payment impends (901). A 
right-minded lender will restrain the poor borrower from selling 
some object at a loss, should the borrower be contemplating that 
step in order to pay his debt by the stipulated date (1688). 
Deserving of curses is the creditor who, in the morning, takes by 
way of pledge, the tool which the poor borrower needs in his 
daily work, even though that same creditor may have been 
blessed by the borrower for having left him his pledged garment 
as a bed covering for the night (917).37 

At the same time, borrowers, like lenders, betray short- 
comings. One of the arguments in favor of lending is that it keeps 
the impecunious from committing theft (1690). Nor does there 
exist any obligation to lend to anyone who is dilatory at paying 
(856). Detestable is not only the out and out deadbeat who, 
though able to repay, fails to repay; equally abominable is the 
person who professes himself too high-minded to accept alms 
yet is not too high-minded to borrow and borrow and then to 
default when it comes to settling accounts (864). Censure is also 
due the borrower who, while indulging in drink and in commerce 
with harlots, neglects his home-and his children (855). Such a 
person should receive, at most, something to eat, mortifying 
though that form of succor might be (855). Assistance might be 
extended to his wife, if she be worthy, or to other members of his 
household, if they be worthy (855). In other words, a loan which 


37 The passage, of course, reflects Exod. Rab. XXXI, 7. 
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is a dignified form of help should, under certain circumstances, 
be superseded by the less respectful method of outright alms. 
If the borrower be a gambler, the amenties previouly treated 
are utterly out of place (901, 1688). The sooner one gets one’s 
money away froma gambler, the better the deed (1687). The 
borrower, moreover, is required to use the money in the manner 
specified when the loan is granted and not in any other way 
(869). 


C. Lending of Books 


A conspicuous mode of benevolence is the lending of books, 
especially lending to needy students; also the purchasing of 
books for the purpose of lending and having books transcribed 
for the purpose of lending.3* Our text commends the man who, 
with some of the alms which he had collected for himself, made 
books available for others (1739-875). Women are mentioned 
who, by wielding their feminine wiles upon their husbands, 
contrived to put books into that kind of circulation (669, 670). 
It is also reported that a controversy over a debt was composed 
by taking the sum in dispute and, with it, supplying books to 
needy learners (1214, 1215). One passage teaches that furnishing 
books to necessitous students assures a heavenly reward equal 
to that of study itself (671).39 The eleemosynary lending of books 
is also among the procedures for expiating sin (630). The Talmud 
(B. M. 29B/20) does not require the owner of books to permit 
their use by those to whom they are entrusted for safekeeping 
(673, 674). Nevertheless, saintliness does not stickle at the letter 
of the law but goes graciously beyond and consents to such 
utilization (673, 674). 

Unless the prospective borrower be unworthy (1739-876), 
refusal to lend is amenable to punishment from on High (673, 
677, 1739-876). Elegance of script and correctness of text are 
a liability, not an asset, if they create, in the owner, unwillingness 


38 The passages are, in the Parma enumeration, 669 to 678, 1215, 1739. 

39 Elsewhere the view occurs that scholarship is superior to everything, 
charity included (850, 1737). We might regard 1487 (the scholar interrupting 
his studies to aid a widow) as a compromise between these views. 
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or hesitation as to loaning (630). The owner of books should 
bequeath them to the heir who is likely to put them at other 
people’s disposal (675).4° A testator once adjured his heirs so 
to deport themselves toward people as to avoid friction because 
thereby the lending of books would be hindered (676). He further 
advised lending books to the poor rather than to the rich (676). 

There is considerable solicitude that the borrower make 
diligent and worthy use of the books (676, 678). Alluding ap- 
parently to the Mishnah and the Talmud, it is urged that, to 
facilitate lending, each tractate be separately bound (630, 672). 


D. Ransom 


Prominent among the forms of benevolence is redemption from 
captivity, from imprisonment, or from various other penalties 
imposed by the state (902, 928, 1676). In conformity with earlier 
rulings, the ransom of one’s mother takes precedence over that 
of one’s teacher and that of one’s teacher over that of one’s 
father (1676).45 Also a person’s own ransom has priority over 
that of his father (1676). 

Community funds are not to be expended for anyone’s 
ransom from physical mutilation or from death, if the victim 
himself possesses means (928). The community shall obtain that 
person’s release but shall do it with that person’s own resources 
and shall disregard the victim’s protests that ‘he prefers any 
punishment to financial deprivation (928). When the community 
ransoms one of its members from imprisonment, relatives of the 
imprisoned shall contribute an extra percentage (928). No 
relative shall gain exemption by pleading that he had warned 
the community of the impending trouble long in advance (928). 

A story is told of a Jewish captive rescued by a group of 
fellow Jews not by an outlay of money but by an ingenious trick 
(902). The rescued captive later declined to accept as a gift the 
sum which his rescuers might otherwise have spent for his 
deliverance. 


4° Like 1703, supra p. 11 where the heir who is charitably inclined is to 
get the larger legacy. 
4 Hor. 11; 7, 43:A/20" By Moll tie 
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E. Other Forms of Benevolence 


A possible way of aiding a poor person is that of investing a sum 
profitably and letting the poor person draw the income (1233- 
1075, 1678-1029).“Another type consists in contributing to the 
dowries of needy brides (890, 891) and in financing the marriage 
of orphans (925), also in rearing orphans (1967). There is, as 
we have seen, the maintenace of students and also the com- 
pensating of teachers to instruct the needy (671). Doubtless 
viewed as a benevolent act is that of the man who, in a volunteer 
capacity, assisted poor children with their lessons (763).4? Pro- 
viding needy persons with military equipment is pronounced to 
be deserving of as much reward as that Divinely conferred for 
action in the field (671). 


IV. INTERMEDIARIES 
A. Administrators 


Our text refers not only to givers and recipients but also to 
various types of intermediaries between the two. Foremost among 
these is the charity administrator, an official charged with the 
collection and disbursement of funds. The words are quoted from 
B. B. 9A/40 that the solicitor is greater than the giver (912).4 

From B. B. 10B/8, 9 is cited the passage which requires of 
the administrator that reliability and that fidelity to trust for 
which Hananiah ben Teradyon (Ab. Zar. 17B/25-28) had be- 
come the paragon, Hananiah who made good the difference out 
of his own pocket when, by some confusion of two separate funds 
of which he had charge, money belonging to the one got ex- 
pended for purposes of the other (906). That is why a person 
who is both poor and forgetful may not serve as Gabbat, no 
matter how wise or how trustworthy he might be (907). We 
have already noticed that when an administrator’s forgetfulness 


# A cognate thought in Lev. Rab. XXXIV, 4, also in 15-591 of our 
present study. 

43 We may assume that the Gabbai, the administrator, is here meant 
because, though the word “Gabbai’’ does not appear in this paragraph, it 
does appear in neighboring paragraphs (906, 907, 908, 909, 910). 
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and confusion involve two funds one of which contains resources 
for worthy students, the students get the benefit of the doubt 
(921). 

Among the cautions urged upon the Gabbai as disburser is 
that of avoiding duplication (912).44 Help should go to the 
indigent person who is receiving help from no other source (912). 
Another compunction, as we have seen, rules out taking ad- 
vantage of the poor recipient’s timidity and insecurity and 
requiring him to perform certain tasks or to undergo certain 
hardships without pay (924). And assistance should be secret 
(908). The identity of the recipient should be concealed from all 
except the inner circle of charity administration, even though 
such a practice may subject the administrator to embarrassing 
questions as to what has become of the money (908). 

When collecting, it is iniqiuitous of the Gabbaz to shame con- 
tributions out of people who can not afford them (871, 912). 
Such an act is robbery‘(912), particularly if donations be 
exacted from people classifiable as poor (61).4 

Among other things, the Gabbai, when on his rounds solicit- 
ing, should avoid doubling his fist inward under his arm as if 
he had been pilfering (1716). To be clean of obliquity is not 
enough. The administrator must keep himself untouched by 
even the slightest suspicion. 

The case is reported of someone in charge of charity funds 
who, without consulting the elders of the community, carried 
the money around with him on his person (1681). The money 
somehow got lost. That man’s punishment was a fatal accident 
to children of his somewhere on the very road along which the 
loss had occurred (1681). This context quotes Shek. 1V,3 and 
Ket. 106B/36 which prohibit the use of such money in the 
ventures of commerce (1681).47 


44 A similar rule is proposed for private benevolence (supra pp. 20, 21). 

45 On “robbery,” note 17. 

4 However, it is also taught that even the poor must give (supra p. 14). 

47.On pp. 13, 27, 30, 32, we note what is said (1678, 1679) about the 
investment of charity funds. ‘Ar., 6B top, tells how R. Yannai, an adminis- 
trator, borrowed charity funds for his own business ventures. In his interpreta- 
tation of leshannoto (‘Ar. 6/27, 45), Rashi maintains that the pledger of a 
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Among the rules to be followed is that quoted from Tos. 
Meg. I,5 (also B. M. 78B/12) that funds collected for Purim 
should be used for Purim exclusively and that what is collected 
in a given city should be disbursed only in that city (869).* 

Of course, adfnihistratots encountered difficulties.49 There 
was the individual who donated a certain object to the charity 
fund and then clamored when the administrator, actuated by a 
sense of his responsibility to the poor, sold that object to the 
highest bidder; the highest bidder, in this instance, happening 
to be a man with whom the donor had a quarrel (922). Someone 
counseled the administrator to yield to the donor lest, in the 
future, the donor refuse to give (922). Others advised that the 
donor’s protests be ignored and that the future be left to take 
care of itself (922). 

We have already been apprised how the unknowing public 
asks: ‘‘What has become of the money?”’ when the administrator 
conceals the name of the recipient from all except the inner 
circle (908). Sometimes the upbraidings of irresponsible rascals 
can be overlooked, but sometimes the reproaches hurled at the 
administrator warrant his abdication (909, 910). And yet, if his 
successor is likely to be someone devoid of scruples about dis- 
closing a poor recipient’s identity, the assailed administrator 
should forego that escape (910). 


B. Other Kinds of Intermediaries 


The Gabbai is not the only fund raiser contemplated in the Sefer 
Hasidim (33). Any man of wealth may seek contributions for 
the indigent (866). However, that community bigwig is worthy 
of abhorrence who, in an assembly for money raising, arrogantly 
presumes to dictate how much each one present shall give, though 


sum may use that sum for his own needs subject to later payment of the sum 
to the communal agency. 

48 Meg. 27A/38-40 differs from this somewhat. Cf. Maimonides, Matnot 
‘Aniyim, VII, 14. 

49 The classic passage for the troubles of administrators is Yer. Peah 
21A/32-37 (Krotoschin), reflected in Yoreh De'ah, 257, 7. There the difficulties 
are caused by the recipients. In the Sefer Hasidim, 908 and 922, the annoyances 
are precipitated by the donors. 
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he himself dodges that obligation (911). Not to such does the 
adage apply that the merits of him who solicits exceed the merits 
of him who contributes (B. B. 9A/40). 

Considered at length are the instances treated in Yer. Peah 
illustrating the person. who pretends to be seeking alms for 
himselfs* but who clandestinely passes them on to the really 
necessitous (860). Of a class with him is the person in reduced 
circumstances who continues his former hospitality toward way- 
farers but does so on a communal subvention (870). 

Again, a person may enter into an agreement with one of his 
customers (1689). Provided the customer be wealthy, one may 
sell him a commodity at an extortionate price, with the under- 
standing that the entire sum be devoted to charitable relief 
(1689). 

The question is debated whether a person may assign a sum 
of money to another for investment at a sharing of the profit, 
half and half,5* with the proviso that, after the owner’s decease, 
the capital be turned over to projects of benevolence (1678-1028). 
The objection arises that, if the poor know about it, they may 
wish that the owner might die (1678-1028). Also they may accuse 
the holder of robbing them. Of course, if the persons to be 
benefited are unaware of the arrangement, those objections lose 
their weight (1678-1028). At least in part, the capital should go 
directly to the poor person who is to be assisted, if no one right- 
eous enough to be entrusted with the money happens to be at 
hand. 

If one receives from another a sum for transmission to worthy 
poor people, that wish must be carried out even though the donor 
be so wicked as to deserve the punishment named in B. K. 
16B/43, 44, and in B. B. 9B/44, 45. This is the punishment of 
being ensnared into giving to the unworthy, a giving which 
forfeits the Heavenly rewards (920). Tricking the evil-doer into 
that predicament is not the function of man; it is the office of 
God (920). 


s° In the Krotoschin edition of Yerushalmi, these stories appear in Yer. 
Peah 21B/22-26 (VIII, Halakah 8). 

st This arrangement of “half and half” is broached a number of times in 
the parts which we are using (864, 1209, 1233-1075, 1678, 1682). 
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Sometimes the intermediary knows that the giver intends, 
by means of the gift, to put the recipient to shame (1694). As 
we have already learnt, the intermediary shall do his utmost to 
avert. such an occurrence. He shall suggest that the gift be 
presented not to the person named but to someone anonymous 
(1694). The go-between shall become accessory to that humilia- 
tion only after he has secured the recipient’s consent to accept 
the gift under those conditions (1694). 

It is of questionable rectitude for the almoner to take money 
intended for unspecified recipients and to bestow it upon his 
own relatives (1683). Surely he is culpable if he essays thereby 
to lighten his own burden. If the giver has poor relatives and the 
almoner has poor relatives, the choice shall, by all means, favor 
the relatives of the giver (918). 


C. The Hukam 


Another kind of intermediary, mentioned no fewer than 29 
times in our 212 paragraphs, is the Hakam, the wise man, who 
recurrently counsels, admonishes, and rebukes the several par- 
ticipants figuring in the charity process. In one passage, the word 
means the same as the word Rab (1702). Today Hakam is the 
Sephardic term where non-Sephardic groups say “Rabbi.”’ In 
the Sefer Hasidim, however, Hakam seems to be not necessarily 
the name of an official. It ordinarily appears as but the common 
noun for ‘‘wise man” or “‘sage.”’ 


a.) ADVICE TO DONORS 


Usually, though not invariably, the Hakam speaks in reply to 
questions. He counsels a prospective donor with regard to the 
poor who are to be chosen as recipients, and later cautions the 


s? This total is obtained by adding our 210 Parma numbers to the two 
Bologna numbers of passages apparently not duplicated in the Parma text. 
We get 217 if we count the seven instances in which we have used the same 
Parma number more than once in order to indicate that its material is dis- 
tributed over more than one unit of the Bologna. In these instances, our 
reference hyphenates the Parma number and the Bologna number as in 2-135, 
1233-1075 and the like. 
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same donor against enlarging his list of recipients without aug- 
menting the fund (1684). In response to an identical query prof- 
fered by three different pledgers whether, between the time of 
pledging and the time of paying, the pledger may use the pledged 
sum in his business, the Hakam gives three different answers 
(1679). To the first, his answer is ‘“‘Yes.”’ The second is apprised 
that he may retain the money but that he must lay it aside; he 
may not invest it. A third is directed to pay the sum immediately 
either to the poor or to a duly authorized representative of the 
communal charities (1679). The Hakam presently explains that 
all depends upon the character and the trustworthiness of the 
respective pledgers (1679). 

In one instance, a Hakam advises emphatically against giving 
through an administrator and urges that the money be given to 
necessitous relatives and that they receive it directly (889). 
On another occasion, the wise man recommends guiding the poor 
person in his business transactions and collecting for him what 
is owed him by others (889). In another instance, a Hakam 
deprecates paying a necessitous copyist more than the prevailing 
price when the work had been poorly done (887). Again, a 
Hakam definitely forbids a person in reduced circumstances to 
appropriate the benefits of his own unpaid pledge (1680). That 
person, according to the Hakam, had forfeited all claim to con- 
sideration because the money had, at no time, left the pledger’s 
hands for the coffers of the community (1680).%3 


b.) ADVICE TO RECIPIENTS 


The Hakam addresses himself also to the poor. A Hakam repri- 
mands the poor person who boasts of never having accepted 
alms when he was constantly presuming on people’s hospitality 
and endlessly imploring people to grant him now this thing, now 
that (867). A Hakam was asked by a man of scant means whether 
to give his daughter to a poor suitor who would be satisfied with 
a small dowry or whether, by canvassing from town to town, 


53 The importance of detaching oneself from the money one has pledged 
is a recurrent theme (34, 1678, 1679). 
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the father should assemble a munificent dowry so that the 
daughter might wed a suitor with wealth (891). The Hakam 
pronounces in favor of the suitor proffering the more modest 
demands. As the Hakam calls to mind, the Torah, according to 
Ket. 67B/8, 9 and/Sifre to Deut. 15. 8, enjoins that the poor be 
assisted; it does not require that they be made rich (891). A 
Hakam advises a wayfarer that disregard for his host’s wishes 
was the reason for the wayfarer’s getting less and less on his 
plate (873). We have just noted the plight of the man in strait- 
ened circumstances who, by a Hakam’s ruling, was forbidden to 
avail himself of funds which he had pledged in more prosperous 
times but had never paid over to any communal agent (1680). 
A Hakam also cautioned a necessitous individual that the ac- 
ceptance of charity were preferable to going on the road as a 
peddler (773). The warning was disregarded. The result was the 
peddler’s capture by brigands and a ransom which cost the 
community far more than would have been the expense of 
charitable maintenance (773). 


c.) ADVICE TO A RICH MAN 


But the rich as well as the poor receive the wise man’s admoni- 
tions. When told of some impecunious people who had failed to 
repay a loan, a certain man of means had boasted of his own 
superior honesty (1682). Soon thereafter that wealthy man com- 
mitted a misstep worse than that which he had criticized. A 
wise man explained that God had thus put that rich man to the 
test and had taught him that self-adulation had better be 
eschewed (1682). 


d.) ADVICE TO INTERMEDIARIES 


Advice is directed likewise to the various intermediaries. When 
the donor of an object protested against the administrator’s sale 
of that object to someone whom the donor hated, a Hakam con- 
sulted by the administrator, recommended concession to the 
donor’s wishes (922). A man who had been gathering funds over 
a large area and who then found himself near death before the 
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canvass could be completed, besought a Hakam for a solution of 
the quandary (925). The sage counsels not a laborious returning 
of the sum to its many contributors but entrusting it to some 
sympathetic and responsible person for subsidizing the marriage 
of an orphaned youth and maiden (925).54 A Hakam was also 
consulted by a man in whose charge a donation had been placed 
by someone since deceased (1683). The donor had designated 
that particular Hakam to choose the beneficiaries. The Hakam 
ruled that the intermediary’s relatives were ineligible if including 
them enabled the intermediary to shirk his own duty (1683). 
Though the word Hakam is not used, there is allusion to a 
venerable man who counsels the heir of a certain Rabbi (1685). 
The Rabbi, having sent a messenger abroad to solicit funds 
evidently for the Rabbi’s own use, died before the funds could be 
disbursed (1685). The aged man advises the son to do as his 
father would have done had he survived, namely, to liquidate 
the father’s liabilities (1685). Again, someone had been entrusted 
with a valuable object which was to serve a charitable purpose 
when someone arises who, seeking to usurp the place of that 
intermediary, demands possession of that object (1697). The 
wise man decides that the intermediary should not yield. 


e.) ADVICE TO ADVISERS 


Also among those whom the Hakam addresses are his own pupils. 
This happens after the three questioners who had put identical 
questions receive three different answers (1679). ‘‘Thy words 
travel in three directions’ observe the pupils. Whereupon the 
wise man furnishes his explanation. It was also in reply to a 
pupil’s query that a wise man rendered his decision against the 
man who had seen better days and had hoped to be aided by 
sums which he himself had pledged but never paid (1680). 
Finally there is the case of the Hakam, this time called ‘‘Rabbi,”’ 


54 This reminds us of the modern legal theory of cy pres by which the 
court assigns, to a project most nearly approximating the one named in the 
will, a bequest which, owing to changed conditions, can not be used as the 
will specifies. 
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who. advises his own advisers (1702). The Hakam is urged to 
accept a generous gift offered him by an apostate. This he 
refuses to do. Instead, he attempts to rebut his advisers’ argu- 
ment that Elijah had accepted succor from the apostate Ahab. 
According to the Hakam, the incident of the ravens, conveying 
bread and meat to Elijah from Ahab’s own commissary, rested 
on an exceptional circumstance, namely, the need of shielding the 
woman of Zarephath from Ahab’s suspicions and wrath. 


f.) THE HAKAM’S DEFICIENCIES 


Nor is the wise man always unchallenged in his authority or 
infallible in his wisdom. In one instance, he incurs the accusation 
of robbery (1697). His upbraider is the man who wishes to super- 
sede another in the handling of an object dedicated to charitable 
purposes by someone then deceased. The sage, of course, retorts 
that it would be robbery if the demands of the intruder were 
heeded (1697). In another instance, a wise man remonstrates 
against someone’s committing a gift to an administrator of 
charity instead of handing it directly to poor relatives (889). 
The donor acceded to the wise man’s insistence but afterward 
changed his mind and showed valid reasons for so doing (889). 
He could refer to the strife which had broken out among the 
heirs of a certain man who had carefully apportioned his estate 
among his prospective survivors (889). A Hakam may have 
advised deference to the wishes of a man who had donated an 
object to benevolence and then protested violently regarding the 
purchaser to whom the object had been sold (922). But there 
were others who saw the matter in a different light (922). Then 
there is the occasion on which a poor man’s scruple in a certain 
matter, presently to be noted, throws a Hakam’s non-concern 
into unfavorable contrast (1677). Once a wise man consented to 
have prayers recited in a synagogue for an allegedly sick person 
who turned out to be a cheat (858). The illness had been feigned 
for the purpose of obtaining alms to which the individual was 
not entitled (858). As a curb for irascibility, charitableness once 
turned out preferable to a Hakam’s suggestions of self-impreca- 
tion (127). 
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V. RESTRICTIONS OF CHARITY 


A. The Unworthy Poor 


We have no fewer than 21 references to the Jobim, the poor 
who are upright, worthy, deserving. Examples would be the 
scholars who forbear to make capital of their learning (902, 903, 
904). Had those scholars done so, they would have obtained 
ampler sums. Long would they keep their erudition concealed. 
Gifts offered them specially because of their scholarship would 
be rejected. 

The poor can also exemplify the grace of benevolence (61 
879). One poor man, with part of the alms he received, provided 
books for the use of other people (1739—875).55 Like him was the 
aged man, ailing and poverty-stricken who, instead of retaining 
his prayer-shawl to wear at his burial, bequeathed it to someone 
who was too poor to own a prayer-shawl (333). Remarked the 
aged man: “In the grave, I shall pronounce no benedictions 
over it, but he will pronounce a benediction over it daily.’’ 
The poor who, despite the pesterings of poverty, abstain from 
doing wrong (1950) are 7pso facto immune to the torments of 
the hereafter whatever may otherwise have been their trans- 
gressions (15). The penniless Simeon ben Johai and Hanina ben 
Dosa were deliverers of the world (1950). 

There was the poor man who showed himself more circum- 
spect and conscientious than the Rabbi (1677). The Rabbi had 
offered the man a letter commending him to the benevolence of 
persons residing far away. This letter the poor man declined. 
He was unwilling to compete with another poor man who had 
obtained such a letter from the same Rabbi previously (1677). 

It is apparently the upright poor who keep the benevolent 
informed as to the true extent of indigence in the community 
and who thus prevent the “robbery” of supplying the poor in 
excess of their needs (898). 

For all that, our text deals much more extensively with the 
charity recipients’ shortcomings. In this respect, the Sefer Hasi- 


88 This conflicts with 1229 and 1698, supra pp. 15, 39. 
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dim diverges from the Bible which views the poor only with 
compassion, and also from the Talmud whose only evil doers 
among applicants for charity are the imposters.5¢ The Sefer 
Hasidim pillories the deadbeat borrower who, though able to 
repay (856),57 fails to repay’or who pays only after much dun- 
ning and wrangling (855, 1682). Also denounced is the man who 
borrows, though he knows himself to be a ne’er-do-well with 
whom repayment is unlikely (864). There is the gambler who 
beseeches alms with which to absolve himself of his gambling 
debts (853, 898, 1687). There is the deceiver (852-1024, 853), 
the spendthrift (853), the ingrate (853), the thief (852-z024), 
the robber (852-1024), the bandit (1926), the drunkard (857), 
the adulterer (1926), the talebearer (853), the misleader (853), 
the seducer (843, 853), the glutton (840, 857), the patronizer of 
harlots (840, 855), the potential murderer (857), the improvident 
individual (1717) and the impertinent individual (840), the rebel 
against God (840), not to mention the poor person who, in former 
years of prosperity, led a mean and stingy life (854). There is the 
charity seeker who neglects his own children (855). There is the 
borrower of a book who fails to use the book as assiduously as 
he permitted the lender to believe he would (678). 

It can also be reprehensible if charity is not accepted (773, 
865), especially when a father thus exposes his children to star- 
vation (865). Our attention has already been called to the man 
who, with the intent of discarding charity, became a peddler and 
who, captured by bandits, eventually cost the community far 
more to ransom than it would originally have cost to support 
him (773). Like him is the individual who boasts that he dis- 
penses with alms but who is constantly borrowing without 
repaying and constantly presuming upon people’s hospitality 
and imposing on their generosity (864, 867). Such deeds a certain 
sage equates with robbery,‘ as it is also robbery to receive aid 
in excess of one’s needs (898). 

There is, of course, the wayfarer who, sometimes traveling 


56 Our Bible and Our Social Outlook pp. 22-24. On imposture as considered 
in the Talmud and the Midrash, Ket. 67B, 68A, Yer. Peah, 21B/8—-24, Lev. 
Rab. XXXIV, 11. 

57 Supra note 36. 58 Supra note 17 
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merely on a jaunt or on profit seeking business (845), overstays 
and long overstays his welcome (845, 847, 870), also the wayfarer 
whose precarious morals spell menace for the women of the 
house (843, 1711I-r052). 

Then there is the poor workmanship of one engaged to do 
copying at a fee benevolently higher than prevailing rates (887). 
There is further the individual who shirks the course of instruc- 
tion that might train him to earn something as a scribe (884). 
Then there are those who, all of a sudden, become ‘‘students of 
the Torah” when it is rumored that some money is available for 
students of the Torah (919); and there are those who study not 
from motives of piety but only for the sake of showing off their 
smartness (1707). Always, of course, there is the out and out 
imposter (855, 859). Such an imposter, falsely pretending to be 
ill and in want, actually managed to enlist the intercessory prayer 
of a synagogue (858). 


B. A Possible Codes? 


With a view to curbing such iniquities, these paragraphs contain 
material which might be arranged in the following code: 

1. A scholar should avoid announcing his identity as a 
scholar though, by so doing, he were to increase his charitable 
intake (904). 

2. An itinerant scholar should avoid learned discussion if 
the group upon which he chances proves unresponsive (904). 

3. If an itinerant scholar enters a synagogue to seek shelter 
from the rain, he must compensate for the privilege by engaging 
someone in learned discussion (904). 

4. Whoever borrows a book must make good and conscien- 
tious use of the book (676, 678). 

5. One subsisting on charity must forego all superfluities 
(905). 

6. A wealthy person may accept charitable aid provided 
he happens to be in a foreign land when all of his possessions are 
in his homeland (866). 


59 We assembled a possible code for givers supra pp. 21, 22. 
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7. Despite Ket. 68A/13-15, one must, owing to the deteri- 
oration of moral conditions since Talmudic times, sell one’s 
vessels of gold and vessels of silver before obtaining charitable 
relief (g15).°° 

8. It is permissible to abstain from working if one does so 
in order to study (765, 1084). Otherwise no course is so commend- 
able as that of self-support (1084). 

9. When it is possible to procure help from the communal 
administrator of charity, one should forbear to seek aid from any 
private individual (867, 868). 

10. One may, prior to receiving assistance, set forth one’s 
needs. After assistance has been allowed, one should trouble one’s 
benefactors no further (868). After proposing to accept little, 
one should not thereafter accept much (1432). 

11. Recipients of alms shall not divulge to one another how 
much they have received from one and the same individual (897). 

12. A recipient of someone’s bounty shall not impose upon 
his benefactor the burden of an additional beneficiary (875). 

13. Someone receiving a grant because of his upright char- 
acter and his devotion to study shall share that gift only with 
someone who is equally upright and equally studious (905, 
1700). 

14. A recipient of alms shall not pass on to others anything 
that he receives if the alms are granted on condition that such 
transfer be omitted (905). He is, of course, expected to use them 
on his family (1700). 

15. Arecipient of someone’s bounty may, from his allowance, 
purchase a citron for the congregation or otherwise promote 
sacred observances only if such had been his practice before the 
grant was begun (1698, 1699). 

16. A stranger (presumably a mendicant), newly arrived ina 
city, must forbear to praise the people of that city as being more 
liberal givers than those of other cities. Such compliments might 
diminish generosity (898). 

17. A wayfarer must have regard for the feelings of his host 
(848), just as a host must have regard for those of the wayfarer: 


60 We consider the correctness of this in note 108. . 
6 Of similar purport is material in 1229 used supra p. 15 and note 55. 
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a.) A wayfarer must not foist himself upon a host who is so 
poor that only a sense of shame deters the host from refusing 
hospitality (845, 848). 

b.) He must not foist himself upon a person of wealth if 
that person be so parsimonious that only a sense of shame deters 
him from refusing hospitality (848). 

c.) A wayfarer may defray his own expenses in the house of 
a poor person but not in that of a rich person.” The latter would 
be risking people’s unfavorable reactions (846, 849). 

d.) A wayfarer shall not bring with him another wayfarer 
unless invited by his host to do so (874). 

e.) A wayfarer shall not waste any of his host’s food (872). 

f.) A wayfarer shall comply with his host’s wishes (873). 

18. A recipient of alms shall discontinue accepting alms as 
soon as he learns that his benefactor can not afford them (871). 

19. A poor person, unable to give to charity any appreciable 
sum, can perform meritorious deeds of personal service (61). 

20. Those who give to the living in behalf of the dead should 
make that fact known in order that the recipients might pray 
for the dead (356). The form of prayer is provided (357). 

21. Poverty is to be accepted in a spirit of devout resignation. 
The poor should confess the wisdom of the Divine rule, recalling 
how Simeon ben Johai and Hanina ben Dosa evinced such 
merits, amidst their poverty, as to become mainstays of the 
world; aware likewise that wealth might have generated vain- 
glory and that poverty can be the forerunner of radiant future 
blessings (1950). 


C. Objectionable Charity 


In line with these.censures and controls, we find, in the Sefer 
Hasidim, a strain highly alien to earlier Jewish writings, the 
thought, namely, that virtue can lie not in giving but in with- 
holding. The blessings of such as sustain the unworthy, God does 
not desire (917). One’s own father, if profligate, is to be de- 
prived; how much the more any other disreputable person 


6 Supra note 36. 
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whose viciousness will only expand under a grant of assistance 
(1705). 

The Talmud is quoted to the effect that being enticed into 
helping the unworthy is a retribution for sin (920). Such giving 
is branded as itself asin (840). What one gives to reprobates 
becomes harlot’s hire and encouragement of rebellion against the 
Almighty (840). For such giving, poverty is one of the punish- 
ments (1950). That sin can involve in punishment also one’s 
descendants (586, 913). When a community degenerated into 
succoring those who did not deserve it, the reason was God’s 
intent to divest that. community of merit (586, 913). It is true 
that a certain man prospered not when he helped the worthy 
but when he helped the unworthy (1706). This happened, how- 
ever, only with the object of inducing the man to persist in his 
evil ways, ultimately to succumb to punishment of the severest 
kind (1706, 1950).%4 

Instead of favoring a thief with charity, one should wrest 
the stolen object from his hands (852-1025). It is similarly com- 
mendable to get one’s money away from the impecunious bor- 
rower who has the audacity to indulge in games of chance 
(1687). Charity should be denied him who robs as well as him 
who, in previous days of wealth, conducted himself in an un- 
charitable and unaccommodating manner (854). Lev. Rab. 
XXII, 2, “Toward him who is evil forbear to do good”’ is quoted 
twice (843, 856).5° Several times the exhortation occurs to with- 
draw mercy from the merciless (2-155, 852-1024, 853), and 
the meaning of ‘merciless’ is stretched to include not only 
him who “steals, robs, seduces, misleads, and goes talebearing”’ 
but also one who scorns good advice, shows himself ungrateful, 
plunges into gambling debts or otherwise squanders his resources 
(853). He who accords assistance of any kind to bandits, adul- 
terers, and patronizers of harlots really collaborates with gentry 


6s The Talmudic passages are: B. K. 16B/43, 44, B. B. 9B/44, 45. 

64 We come upon the same theme in 1233-1076, in 1950 and, outside of 
the material used in this study, 236-215. 

6s The passage appears also in Eccl. Rab. V, 10 and in Yalkut Ecc. 972, 
and in Lev. Rab. XXII, 2. 

6 The sentiment appears also in 181 but not in connection with charity. 
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of that type (1926). It is desirable that a gambler and such like 
be exposed to ignominy (853), just as it is advisable for a father 
to subject his disobedient and unstudious sons to hardship by 
withdrawing paternal support and thus to force them into more 
tolerable behavior (893). Correspondingly, one who rears orphans 
should not shrink from disciplining them if necessary, objection- 
able though it may be to punish any child at all merely by way 
of venting one’s vidictiveness and rage (2-155, 1967). 

Unworthy persons should be excluded from rent-free occu- 
pancy of rooms (1899). Nor is it Zedakah, charity; it is Ze‘akah, 
an outcry,*7 as in Isa. 5.7, to continue paying a necessitous 
copyist a benevolently exorbitant fee for inefficient work (884). 
Fittingly were those ad hoc Torah “‘students’”’ excluded from an 
allowance which a relative had set aside for genuine students, 
Torah students of long standing (919). When a recipient of aid 
petitioned his benefactor to take on an acquaintance of the 
recipient as an added beneficiary, the benefactor most properly 
transferred his beneficence from the petitioner to that other 
person (875). Fittingly likewise was that man in reduced circum- 
stances forbidden access to the money which he had, in more 
prosperous days, pledged but never paid (1680). 

Assisting someone not in want is prohibited unless it be some- 
one like those saintly men in the Palestinian Talmud who en- 
treated alms only to pass them on to the really poor (860). To 
receive gifts in excess of one’s needs amounts to robbery (898). 
Nor are the poor to be aided by means of lies (1225). It is a 
perverted way of advancing a poor person’s interests if, pricing 
some object which a poor person wishes to sell, one pronounces 
it worth seventy pieces of money when its real worth is not more 
than sixty (1225). Similarly, one should not conceal a poor 
person’s flaws for the purpose of eliciting, in his behalf, more 
copious gifts (1163). Nor should the father of a son accept 
presents from the father of a daughter, though the former be 
poor and the latter wealthy, if such acceptance creates a false 
impression that the father of the son favors his son’s marriage 
to that daughter (1890). While someone, a propos the purchase 


67 This pointed application of Isa. 5.7 appears also in 889 and in 1926. 
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of wine for the Sabbath advocates patronizing a wine dealer who 
is hard up rather than one who is prosperous, someone propounds 
the dissenting opinion that, for the Sabbath, the wine used 
should be of the best and that the well-to-do dealer should be 
patronized if he, and not the struggling one, has the choicest 
wine on sale (616). 

Meanwhile, Divine retribution for imposters (858) and ma- 
lingerers (859) on the pattern of “manner for manner’’®s supple- 
ments the human measures for repressing such misdeeds. 

The only exception to the rule against giving to the unworthy 
occurs when such aid serves the purpose of averting some 
calamity. This develops in the case of the scoundrel who is 
likely to commit murder if refused help (857) or of the father 
who bestows assistance upon a good-for-nothing son in order to 
prevent the son’s further deterioration (893, 1704). 

Verily, one should supplicate God to send one’s way people 
who are deserving (61). 


68 The thought goes back to Peah VIII, 9. 
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Passages of Social Import Translated 


At various points, the wording of the Sefer Hasidim presents 
extraordinary difficulties. Some passages proved unintelligible or 
intelligible only if emended. Occasionally the meaning had to be 
guessed. Indispensable assistance was rendered by Dr. Isatah Sonne 
who gave unstintedly of his time and of his vast knowledge. 

The enumerations in italics refer to the text of Bologna. The 
order followed here is that in the text of Parma. Where material of 
social import occupies not an entire unit but only a part of a unit, 
the excision, if occurring at the opening or at the close of the untt, 
is not indicated. 


2,155 


One who is compassionate toward the merciless will become 
merciless toward the compassionate; like Saul, compassionate 
toward Amalek but later cruel toward Nob, the city of priests, 
which had been merciful to David. 

If one shows compassion toward the cruel but lacks compas- 
sion for the merciful, that is, for those who are obligated to treat 
one with mercy — such as one’s children, parents, brethren, 
relatives — giving them naught when they are in need, although 
able to support them; the possessions of the person thus remiss 
will land in the hands of someone who has neither merit nor 
benevolence. 

If one, knowing his father or mother or brethren to be 
necessitous, maintains not them but others, those others whom 
he succors will eventually treat him cruelly, showing him neither 
mercy nor gratitude for the kindness he has bestowed upon them. 
They will, in fact, become his very foes. 

There is that the performance of which entails no merit but 
the omission of which works discredit. An example would be the 
man and the woman who love their children and, having the 
means, sustain and show compassion toward those children, and 
still exemplify thereby neither merit nor benevolence. In their 
love, they do merely what the dog does for its pups or what the 
bear or other wild beasts do which risk their lives to obtain food 
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for their whelps. If the parents failed to bestow compassion upon 
or to support their young (the young being utterly without 
possessions), or if the parents were to chastise their young need- 
lessly and without any relation to discipline, the iniquity of 
those parents would be too great to bear. 


2, 156 


Every day, in his own behalf and in behalf of his seed and of 
his seed’s seed, let a man supplicate God to link together, within 
them, reverence, learning, and kindness. These are the three of 
which it is said ‘‘a threefold cord is not quickly broken” (Ecc. 
4.12). The letters of each of the three terms, Yirat, Torah, 
Gemilut Hasadim, yield the identical numerical value (six hun- 
dred and eleven), which means that the three are equal to one 
another; reverence equal to learning, kindness equal to learning. 


15, 164 


Abstinence from wrongdoing despite the pesterings of pov- 
erty ... avails as a substitute for the torments of Gehenna 
incurred because of one’s sins... Understand that, if one pro- 
cures a litra by robbery and then gives that /éira in charity to the 
poor, the punishment incurred outweighs the merit gained. 


15, 591 


The merit of favoring others with religious instruction or with 
charity is proportionate to the satisfaction obtained by the 
persons assisted. Yes, according to the advantage reaped by the 
person assisted, does the benefactor gain reward. 

One may do little and have it accounted for righteousness, and 
then one may do much and yet lack merit. For instance, one may 
bestow upon another many pieces of money which it is a humilia- 
tion to accept. But, if the benefactor says to one whom he would 
help: ‘‘Dine with me today,” that act involves no slur. Such an 
approach is meritorious and deserving of abundant recom- 
pense. 
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33, OI 


Twice does the passage occur, ‘‘Righteousness (that is, charity) 
delivereth from death” (Prov. 10.2, 11.4). One incidence of the 
passage refers to the person who performed acts of charity and 
justice. The other alludes to the person who lacked means for 
doing charity. But that person asked others to give and, as a 
result of his asking, others did give. This is the purport of the 
dual occurrence of those words in the Book of Proverbs. 


34, OT 


As to the future world, ‘‘riches profit not in the day of wrath”’ 
(Prov. 11.4), though one render, in this world, gifts in behalf of 
one who has lured others into sin or has deterred others from 
giving and doing or has himself neither pursued studies nor 
performed worthy acts and has obtained none of the merits 
which attach to worthy acts and has neglected, during his life- 
time, to hand over, to some trustworthy person, a sum for 
charitable use after the donor’s death. Though one were to give 
a houseful of gold in behalf of such a deceased individual, that 
giving would be bootless. 

It simply does not work that one person should have the 
virtues and another the advantages. Were it thus, how could 
there be any drawbacks for the wicked? A person could enjoy 
this world’s boons and then enter Paradise by reason of another’s 
efforts. 

The deceased has to show merits as well as transgressions7° 
before the living can, by fasting and prayer, reduce the punish- 
ment of the deceased according to the punishments accepted by 
the living and according to the benevolence performed by the 
living; diminishing or augmenting the punishment (of the living) 
in proportion to the transgressions (of the departed). 

One may declare, after another’s death, “I take upon myself 
any affliction in order to secure that person’s release.’’ Such 


70 Judah Bergman (Zedakah Beyisra’el, Jerusalem 1944, pp. 42, 43) in- 
forms us that Hai Gaon held this view. The thought appears also in 1042 
and 1092, 
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would be effective provided the deceased possessed not only sins 
but also virtues. If, however, the deceased had no virtues at all, 
that attempt were useless... 

It is not fitting that the world to come be granted one who 
puts forth no effort for it. This only is the sense in which charity 
avails after death. See Jer. 8.1, Ezek. 32.27, Lev. 26.40, Ps. 


109.14. 
35» 170 


There was once a saintly man accustomed to pledge charity in 
behalf of his deceased kindred, later extending the practice to 
pledges in behalf of all the deceased. That man was asked: 
“Why dost thou do this?” He replied: ‘“There might be among 
them someone by whose goodness I have benefited. | would not 
be an ingrate. Perhaps advantages come to me, even now, because 
of some such person.” 

Thou mightest say: ‘‘A sin offering ceases to be valid after 
the one who was to have brought it has died.” The purpose of a 
sin offering is that of shielding against afflictions; but the sac- 
rificiant has died (and is therefore no longer subject to affliction). 
Moreoever, atonement is effected by death itself.” 

(The reply to this is) that the charity which people give (in 
behalf of the deceased) resembles the heifer of the broken neck 
(Deut. 21.4) which is said to atone retroactively, its efficacy 
reaching as far back as those who came forth out of Egypt. 

One might ask: ‘‘How can the deceased be benefited? Cana 
father, through his alms, ransom a son who has done wickedly?”’ 
(Cf. Ps. 49.8). 

(The reply is:) We find that, if one has pledged a burnt offer- 
ing, his son may bring that offering after the pledger’s death. 
We further find that whatever applies to burnt offerings applies 
also to benevolence. The one, like the other, is subject to vow 
and subject to voluntary giving. Still, the resemblance is less 
than complete, inasmuch as the son may not bring, as a burnt 


7 That is, the animal which was to have been sacrificed as a sin-offering 
goes on living and eventually dies in the ordinary non-sacrificial manner. 
This sin offering is not to be confused with the burnt offering mentioned a 
few sentences further down. 
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offering in the father’s behalf, an animal which the father himself 
has not designated for that purpose... 

What doth it profit one in yonder world if, during his life- 
time, he did nothing (benevolent) and gave no worthy directions, 
the only thing that happened being what, after his decease, his 
sons do in his behalf? 

There is, however, this point of difference: if the deceased 
lacked merits, no amount of charity will do him any good. But 
if, along with his sins, he does have merits; if, because of some 
iniquities, he be excluded from Paradise or be subject to penal- 
ties in Gehenna or to wearisome wanderings over thorn strewn 
paths or exposed to the jeers of hostile angels: or if he be a 
righteous person who, because of some shortcoming, is not ad- 
mitted to the compartment of the righteous in heaven; in such 
case, there is advantage if prayer be offered and alms be rendered 
in behalf of the deceased ... 

... To one who, during his lifetime, has issued directions 
regarding steps to be taken after his death, as Moses directed 
Joshua or David directed Solomon, Scripture assigns commen- 
dation as it does to Moses and to David. 


79, 623 


A window or other form of opening abuts on a public thorough- 
fare. Within the house are treasures of gold and of silver. A man, 
in that house, wishing to perform an act of charity, turns aside 
to take something from his purse; whereupon those seeing him 
come to suspect that he is passing some of the silver through the 
window. The man is aware of that mistrust. Is it permissible for 
him to exonorate himself by saying: “‘I am performing an act of 
charity,” or is saying that forbidden on the grounds that he 
would appear to be boasting about his benevolence and that 
boastfulness is worse than undergoing suspicion? 


112, 181 


A man who had desecrated the Sabbath by carrying money came 
to a sage and asked to be shown the way of repentance. The 
sage counseled: ‘‘Take that money or its equivalent and distrib- 
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ute it among deserving people who are ashamed to accept 
charity.”” When the man declined to do so, the sage refused to 
call it repentance. 


127, 656 


There was a certain upright but irascible man who, when people 
would quarrel with him would, instead of replying, pour out 
imprecations. When his rage had abated, the man would suffer 
remorse. The man went to a sage and asked: ‘‘What shall I do 
to avoid calling down on people those maledictions?” The sage 
replied: ‘‘Take it upon thyself to say, after cursing or imprecat- 
ing: ‘May that which I have invoked upon him come upon me.’ 
Or, before thou cursest or imprecatest, say: ‘May that which 
I am about to invoke upon him come upon me.’ Then wilt thou 
not curse and not imprecate.” 

But the man was unwilling to follow that course. Instead, he 
took it upon himself that, every time he cursed or imprecated, he 
would give so and so much to charity. The knowledge of the 
monetary cost tended to keep him from those outbreaks. In 
addition, this was, for him, an atonement. For charity, it was 
a source of profit. 


137, 605 


Acting in accordance with his own views, Samuel compensated a 
maidservant for the shame he had caused her (in the process of 
inspecting her person). Although she was his maidservant and 
under his jurisdiction, he had no right to shame her. It was 
forbidden to shame her. It is forbidden to shame a manservant 
or a maidservant or the child of a servant or to put them to 
needless discomfort. 

If the servant carries out the master’s wishes, the master 
should forbear to say: ‘‘Thou hast not done well,” thus calling 
the good evil and the evil good. Such a master is an ingrate and 
ingratitude is a trait than which none is more reprehensible. 


138, 666 


It is unlawful to treat servants... harshly when they do no 
wrong or to put them to needless trouble. On the eve of the 
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Sabbath or of a Holy Day, one must see to it that they get home 
before dark. The same applies when they have to be in danger- 
ous places. 


139, 667 


‘“‘A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast’’ (Prov. 12.10), 
forbearing to trouble it when it is sick. When the time arrives 
for it to give birth, he spares it exertion. How much the more 
(will he be thus considerate) of his maidservant! 


141, 668 


Should a man who possesses faithful slaves, male or female, 
become impoverished, let him not sell them to any heartless 
person who, in his cruelty, might unwarrantably chastise them. 


273, I17I 


If fathers direct their sons to do certain things after the fathers’ 
death, the sons’ performances count as if the fathers themselves 
have wrought those deeds. On Deut. 21.8, our sages have based 
the practice of pledging charity for the good of the deceased. 

We find that the dead pray for their offspring. In Ex.16.4, 
‘‘when the layer of dew had gone up”’ means the prayer arising 
from those who lie (shzkbat) in the grave.” Reciprocally do bene- 
fits go to the dead, when the living pray for the dead and render 
charity. Charity delivers from death (Prov. 11.4) in this world 
and from death in the world to come; witness the case of Samuel 
who made supplication for the sake of Levi.73 Even more effective 
if, in behalf of the deceased, the living give alms! 

Wherein now lies the advantage of prayer and the advantage 
of charity? There is advantage for the deceased who has not only 
sins but also virtues. Yet, if there be no virtues at all, the advan- 
tage does not arise. 


? This is based on Yalkut to Ex. 16.4 and attempts to bring in the 
word na2v. The word apn is a gloss explaining bib». 

i3 The reference is to Ber. 18B/41 ff. These notes will supply such references 
only at a few points. Wistinetzki’s annotations cover the ground extensively. 
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333, 734 

There was an ailing old man so impoverished that he possessed 
naught.’ This aged man requested that, after his death, his 
prayer-shawl be given a certain poor upright individual. People 
counseled that it were better to retain the prayer-shawl for the 
owner’s burial. The old man answered: ‘‘Since that poor person 
lacks the means to purchase a prayer-shawl, it were better to 
give him mine because, in the grave, I shall pronounce no bene- 
dictions over it, but he will pronounce a benediction over it 
daily.” 


337, 738 


Excess of money collected for the ransoming of captives shall go 
to captives. Excess of money collected for some individual cap- 
tive shall go to that captive ... Excess of money collected for 
the poor shall go to the poor. Excess of money collected for some 
poor individual shall go to that individual. Excess of money 
collected for the burial of the dead shall go for the burial of the 
dead. Excess of money collected for the burial of some individual 
shall go to that individual’s heirs. Or let the excess be laid aside 
until the coming of Elijah. R. Nathan says: “With the excess 
of money collected for the burial of some individual, a monument 
shall be erected over his grave.’’”4 


337) 739 


If there be a surplus to the sum collected to defray the cost of 
someone’s marriage feast, that surplus shall be given to some 
other poor person, because the gifts were tendered only for 
the purpose of meeting a particular need. 


356, 241 


Those who give to the living in behalf of the dead should make 
the fact known in order that the recipients might pray for the 
dead. Thus did Moses pray over the remainsof Judah (Deut. 33:7) 


74 The passage is a quotation from Shek. I], 5. 
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It is likewise necessary that one should pray for the living if 
one derives assistance from them. According to Ps. 72.15, 
Solomon would give a poor person some of the gold of Sheba and 
the poor person would pray for him and thus Solomon survived. 
Applicable here is also Deut. 24.13 and Job 31.20. 


357) 242 


If someone benefits from money bestowed to commemorate the 
soul of a departed one, it is necessary for those who have been 
benefited to say, during the year beginning with the demise: 
‘‘ “God is compassionate. May He forgive iniquity’ in considera- 
tion of the benefit which I derive because of So-and-so. May that 
one’s sins be atoned for and may his soul abide in the happiness 
which belongs to the lot of the righteous; yes, may it abide in the 
Heavenly good vouchsafed the donor and rendered in behalf of 
the deceased.75 And may the departed spirit find rest in the por- 
tion of the upright.’’ Afterward let the recipient recite the prayer 
beginning: ‘‘He is compassionate. May He forgive iniquity, 
etc.’’ 

When the prayer is for a woman, one should use pronouns 
in the feminine. If one and one’s entire household have received 
the benefit, the wording should be: ‘‘For the benefit conferred 
upon us in behalf of So-and-so.”’ 


478 


There was a certain man who, in a time of abundance, remarked: 
“Indeed, I possess a large supply of produce. But what is the 
good of it? There prevails a general abudance. If I need two shoes, 
I have to sell a bushel’ of produce in order to purchase those 
shoes. Were produce scarce and prices high, I should be a wealthy 


7s In 357 1b refers to the donor and 14y3 to the deceased. 

% This English word will convey the import of the Hebrew word whether 
the measure involved is or is not identical with our ‘‘bushel.”’ For a similar 
reason we have translated xnwvb pound” (911, 914, 1713, 1715) and wwe 
“penny” (911, 1713). 
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man; because J have an abundance of produce in my fields. But 
what is the advantage if it sells cheap?” 

That man was told: ‘‘Since it is thy design that the world 
should suffer, perhaps by harvest time, thou wilt not be here.”’ 
And so it was. Before harvest arrived, the man was dead. 

Therefore let not a person seek, to his own advantage, that 
which will injure others. Anyone who strives for the world’s 
advantage and does not put his own advantage ahead of the 
world’s advantage will find that even his own advantage is 
furthered ... 

Lev. 19.18 means that, if thou art wealthy and hast much 
produce and much wine, thou shalt pray, with all thy heart, for 
general abundance. Better that the advantage of the many be 
promoted than thine own. Yearn not for something bad. As an 
example, if Reuben desires the daughter of Simeon, let not 
Reuben say: ‘‘I know that Simeon will not give me his daughter. 
Would that he were poor, then would he give her to me.” 

Let not a man pursue his own advantage to others’ detriment. 
If produce or wine or anything else is brought from a certain 
(outside) place, and the resident rich desire an arrangement which 
will keep people from patronizing those outsiders, so that those 
resident rich might sell their own goods at high prices; or if 
those rich long to impose an import tax so disadvantageous to the 
poor — with such an attempt, anyone who shrinks from sin 
should have nothing to do. 


586 


If thou seest two deserving individuals’? to one of whom people 
give aid while, to the other, they do not give, do thou help 
the one whom other people do not help and thus obtain a reward 
equal to that of all of those others. 

Since both needy persons are deserving, why is it that one of 
them fails to receive people’s succor? It may have been that his 


77 No. 586, at the outset, contemplates two persons both of whom are 
deserving. It terminates with a distinction between deserving and undeserving 
as in 913. 
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ancestral fathers and ancestral mothers were not prompt enough 
at assisting the poor. Or that unfavored person may have been 
born under such a star that, even though he be deserving, people 
will not help him. Despite his many plaints, people will not help 
him. 

Sometimes that condition is due to the wrongdoing of his 
father and his mother who may have closed their ears to the cry of 
the needy. See Ps. 109.14, 12 and Prov. 21.13. When Prov. 21.13 
says: ‘‘He also shall cry but shall not be answered,” that in- 
cludes the erring person’s children. There were times when those 
children may have sinned, and he may have failed to bring them 
back into the right way; although he had the power to bring them 
back, for they would have accepted his reproof. 

Sometimes the discrimination is due to the iniquity of a 
whole generation, for which retribution is visited on an entire 
city. It is Divinely contrived that they of that city should give 
much to the undeserving and little to the deserving, with con- 
sequent loss of the merit which might shield those givers against 
punishments decreed and punishments about to be decreed. 


587 


There was once a saintly man whom people would invite to be 
the guest of honor at circumcisions and to be best man at wed- 
dings. To those inviting him, he would say: ‘‘It were better for 
you to acquire additional friends by making others besides 
myself fond of you. I shall deem it as if you had honored me 
personally.” 

People would reply: ‘But why withdraw thyself from a 
meritorious act?’’ He would answer: ‘‘I shall receive a goodly 
reward for acquiring friends in behalf of someone else and also 
for shunning personal glory. Moreover, the poor will benefit 
from those others more than from me.?8 Were I to be guest of 
honor at the circumcision, I should be robbing the poor of other 
people's gifts...A meritorious act which others do not seek 
to perform, do thou seek to perform.”’ 


8 This is translated according to an emendation supplied by Wistinetzki. 
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616 


Of two wine dealers, one was rich and one was poor. The poor 
one sold inferior wine for the Sabbath eve, while the rich one sold 
wine of a better quality. “A certain Jew remarked: “I shall 
purchase wine from the poor one and shall induce others to do 
likewise. Thus I shall achieve merit in the poor man’s sales.” 

His comrade replied: ‘‘I shall not be recreant to the joy of the 
Sabbath. To honor the Sabbath, it were best to purchase wine 
of the choicest kind and thus to fulfill Isa. 58.13.” 


620, 862 


“All the days of the poor are evil’ (Prov. 15.15), even his 
Sabbaths and sacred days, owing to the change of regimen. 


629 is the same as 112. 


630 


A certain saintly man loaded his wagon with garments, but 
when he reached the city in which they were to be sold, his 
wagon broke down in front of an inn. He sanctified the Sabbath 
in front of that house. 

A troop of marauders came to that place and seized every- 
thing that was in the people’s abodes. Wherefore that Jewish 
wagoner repaired his wagon on the night of the Sabbath, He 
attached horses to the wagon to get it out of the city; although 
a royal messenger had arrived proclaiming that the despoilers 
should take nothing from the Jews. 

When that Jewish wagoner got home, he went to a sage to be 
instructed how to obtain remission of his sin. The sage said: 
“Fill the wagon with garments of the same quantity. Put thy 
hand on the ground and let a wheel pass over thy hand. Then 
give to charity that which thou receivest when the garments 
are sold. 

“Or pay to have books copied, books such as the Pentateuch, 
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the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. Nor put them all into one 
binding so that (only)79 one or two can read them... Let them 
be read by orphans and by children of the poor, such as can not 
afford to own a book. 

“And if the book be correctly written and of splendid script, 
say not: ‘Those people might spoil it.’ Better that a book be 
not so elegantly written if its elegance keep those who have no 
other books from reading it. Shouldst thou say: ‘If they read it 
only now and then, its splendor will last,’ consider that, if they 
study from it constantly, that book will endure ten years while, 
if they do not study from it constantly, it will endure a hundred 
years or more. Put together those ten years during which they 
study from it constantly and in the course of which the writing 
becomes effaced, and those ten years will prove to exceed in 
value the hundred years or more during which continuous study 
did not take place. 

“Therefore purchase books out of which devout people, 
poor people, and orphans can learn — books of prayers and 
holiday prayers, the Gemara and commentaries, each tractate 
bound separately and each available to any borrower. 

“If any money be left over, give it to poor people of honorable 
descent who are ashamed to accept alms openly.” 

The penitent asked the sage: ‘‘Why dost thou not direct me to 
transcribe a scroll of the Pentateuch?’”’ The sage answered: 
“Three or four scrolls suffice for any congregation, including the 
scrolls for Hannukah and for the Sabbath coinciding with the 
new moon. Those who have already donated scrolls may be 
people worthier than thou and the copyists more skilled than 
thou and able to prepare it more exactly according to rule. Those 
who have already given scrolls will become wroth, and thine 
will be the transgression. Ponder Prov. 3.5. To do something 
which others are doing is not an act of such great merit. Thus, 
if thou come upon a poor person whom all others are helping, 
give to one whom others are not helping.”’ 


79 We have been advised to emend by placing xbx before 1x. 
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669, 874 


A certain man, leaving on a journey, told his wife: ‘‘On such and 
such a day, I shall return and be with thee.’’ The woman, knowing 
the time of her husband’s’return, prepared for his return by 
going to the ritual bath. 

Her husband thereupon said to her: ‘‘Since thou didst bathe 
in anticipation of my return, I shall present thee with a gold 
piece with which to buy a frock.” 

The woman replied: ‘‘Allow me, with that gold piece, to 
purchase a book or to hire a scribe to copy a book for lending to 
students, enabling them to pursue their studies.” 

Subsequently the woman became pregnant and gave birth 
to a boy. While all of the brothers of the boy were devoid of 
learning, that boy himself was the exception. 


670, 873 


An excellent woman once had a miserly husband who was un- 
willing to give charity or to acquire books (for charitable use). 
When the time came for her ritual bath (indispensable before 
coitus) the woman refused to take the bath. The husband asked: 
‘“‘Why dost thou not bathe?” 

The woman answered: ‘‘I shall bathe only if thou purchase 
books for charitable use.’’ The husband was unwilling to do so; 
but the woman refused to go to bath except her husband purchase 
books and devote them to charitable purposes. 

The husband complained to a wise man who said to the 
husband: ‘‘Blessed is she for having brought upon thee pressure 
to perform a worthy deed. Any other way of constraining thee 
she knows not.” 

To the wife, the wise man said: ‘If thou canst be effective 
in matters related to his doing good, such tactics are commend- 
able. But, when it comes to disputes between him and thee as 
regards sexual intercourse, do not thwart his wishes, lest he 
indulge in sinful imaginings and lest thou keep thyself from 
becoming pregnant and lest thou aggravate his wrath.” 
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671 


There will be an equalizing of portions in the hereafter. Indigent 
Jewish people, for instance, go forth against the enemies to fight 
the wars of the Lord, such as the wars of King David or of 
Judah Maccabee or of Joab, the son of Zeruiah, warriors all. 
See II Sam. 10.12. While he who goes forth to battle may lack 
a coat of mail or a helmet or other military equipment, there may 
be someone who lends those objects to those who do the fighting. 

Recall how David allowed those who remained with the 
baggage a portion like that allocated to those who took part in 
the fray. All the more, they who supply others with free military 
equipment to protect the wearers from death — with appur- 
tenances, that is, which shield the wearers against the weapons 
of the foe — shall they not have a share, along with the fighters, 
in the world to come? 

Similarly the portion of those who lend books for sacred study 
shall be like the portion of those who study. The portion of those 
who pay teachers to instruct the poor shall be like the portion 
of those who study. The portion of those who, in the name of 
Heaven, nurture and maintain students shall be like the portion 
of those who study. 


672, 868 


He who transcribes books for lending should make a separate 
binding for each tractate, as they do in Babylonia. If one puts 
an entire section into one binding, how can one lend to someone 
who needs not more than one of the tractates? In this country, 
where it is customary to put an entire section into one binding, 
should it become necessary at the school to consult just one of 
the tractates, how can a person supply just that particular 
tractate? For purposes of lending, it is best to bind each tractate 
" separately. 


673, 869 


A certain saintly man died leaving numerous books. When his 
heirs arrived, they sold those books, and that was something 
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which various good people bemoaned in the presence of the 
heirs who had done the selling. 

A wise man, living at that place, made this comment: ‘Do 
not grieve. I shall tell you what was the sin which caused those 
books to leave the heirs’ possession. The owner refused to lend 
his books. He would say: ‘I am old. If people handle those books, 
the writing will become so effaced that I shall be unable to make 
it out.’ 

“Such thoughts should be avoided. It were better for a man 
that people should gain knowledge from his books even at the 
cost of some erasure than that the books remain put away where 
no one can learn from them. As for what is said (B. M. 29B/20)*®° 
to the effect that one to whom books are entrusted is not at 
liberty to peruse them, that applies only when books are en- 
trusted by an ordinary person. Saintly persons go generously 
beyond the strict letter of the law.”’ 


674, 860 


If an upright saintly person entrusts books to another saintly 
person, the owner of the books shall say to him to whom he 
entrusts them: “To whom dost thou lend thine own books? 
My books also mayest thou lend to those same people, if those 
people have need of them.” 

Should the owner fail to say this, then let the one to whom 
the books have been entrusted say to the owner: ‘(I accept 
charge of thse books) with the understanding that I may lend 
them to those to whom I would lend my own books if I had 
any; thus going generously beyond the strict letter of the 
law.” 


8 What B. M. 29B/20 says is that one to whom a Sefer Torah is entrusted 
should open it once a year and read from it not in order to use it for his own 
purposes but in order to keep it from deteriorating. The restriction applies to 
all books, but specific mention is made of a Sefer Torah because one might think 
that a Sefer Torah constitutes an exception, considering the merit of reading 
from it. 
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675, 870 


If Jacob has two sons one of whom lends his books unwillingly 
and another of whom lends his books willingly, it were best for 
Jacob to leave his books to the latter. That will benefit Jacob’s 
own soul. 


676, 871 


A certain man had books which he would lend to people for 
purposes of study. That man gave the following directions to his 
sons: ‘“‘Beware of any contention with people, for you will be 
hindered from lending books to those with whom you are at 
odds. If you suspect that people will not return the books, take 
a pledge from them to prevent their making false claims. Lend 
books to those who pursue study for its own sake. Lend to the 
poor sooner than to the wealthy. 


677, 871 


“Tf thou seest books getting burnt, know that it is because those 
books have been unrighteously acquired by their owner or by 
the ancestors of their owner or because he refused to lend them 
to people who desired them for purposes of study or because, at 
the very outset, the writing of them was prompted by utilitarian 
motives.”’ 


678, 872 


Reuben had lent a book to Simeon. Hearing of this, Levi besought 
Reuben: ‘“‘Do thou perform the good act of lending that book to 
me, because I shall study from it regularly day by day.”’ 

Now Reuben had lent Simeon the book with the understand- 
ing that, every day, Simeon would study therein. Reuben had 
said: ‘‘Since Levi seeks the book to study therein regularly and 
Simeon seeks it to study therein regularly, it were better that | 
lend it to Simeon who will steadily keep up the practice.” 
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However, Simeon, being busy, studied therein not daily but 
only a day or two every week. That was where Simeon did wrong 
— not to study regularly. Had Reuben known previously that 
Simeon would study from the book only now and then, Reuben 
would have lent his book to Levi who would have studied without 
missing a day. 


763, 947 


There was a man who would go over their studies* with the chil- 
dren of the poor. He would go to them and rouse them from their 
sleep, and would thus tutor them three times a day. 


765 


For performing meritorious deeds such as others do not perform, 
a person shall be doubly rewarded ... . 

If Reuben be rich and unable to learn because his mind is 
slow at comprehending and because he readily forgets, while 
Simeon, his brother, is apt at the Torah; and if Simeon says to 
Reuben: ‘‘Let me have some money that I might engage in 
business at a profit,’’ it were a meritorious act of Reuben not to 
put the money in Simeon’s hands, diverting him from the pursuit 
of sacred lore; assuming, of course, that Reuben is willing to 
provide Simeon with maintenance. 


773) 95ST 


“Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof”’ 
(Eccl. 7.8). This refers to foresight. There was a certain poor man 
who was unwilling to accept the assistance which the community 
wished to grant him out of the charity fund. Said he: ‘‘Rather 
the hardship of peddling from town to town than dependency 
upon others!” 

A sage remarked: ‘‘If thy travels bring thee on devious roads, 
thou wilt be taken captive and the community will have to 
furnish the ransom.” 

But the man paid no heed. He went and was captured and 


& The italicized parts are in Bologna 947, not in Parma 763. 
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the community had to ransom him. Said the sage: ‘‘For how 
many years couldst thou have been maintained for that which 
thy ransom cost! And now the community has to ransom thee 
as well as support thee.” 

“Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof.”’ 
Had things been well in the beginning, they would have been 
well in the end. At the beginning, the acceptance of charity was 
deemed wrong. Yet, had the man accepted the charity, he would 
not have become a captive. 


808 


In Prov. 28, verses 8 and 9 are conjoined in order to bring out 
that a man may not say: “I shall charge interest and then give 
it to the administrators of charity.’’ If one would have compas- 
sion on the poor, it is best to charge no interest at all (see Lev. 
25.37): 

Interest is also called Tarbit which signifies that the interest 
charger will not live in the resurrection but will remain dead, 
This is. stated in Ezek. 18.13. The initial letters of Marbit in 
Lev. 25.37 and of Tarbit in Ezek. 18.13, when combined give the 
word Met (dead). Nor let anyone say: ‘‘I will charge interest and 
give it to students of the Torah.” 

In the word Betarbit (Prov. 28.8), the superfluous a serves to 
bring out that interest is of two kinds, that charged a Jew and 
that charged a Gentile by someone who could as well subsist on 
the income from his fields. Also there is interest negotiated 
before the loan is made and interest negotiated after the loan 
is made. 


830, 1001 


“man in whose house people are accustomed to come and 
go should not hire himself out to teach children; because people 
are always entering, and he can not do good work with the 
children. Nor let a man say: ‘Inasmuch as I teach children by 
day, I shall arise early and pursue my own studies.’’ He might 
fall asleep while teaching the children. And he accepts pay to 
teach them well. 
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831, IOOI 


A man should not go to another’s house or to any place where 
an employee is at work.* For, should the visitor speak to the 
worker, there would be a slackening of the work to which a 
certain other person is entitled. Even if that other person, that 
is to say the employer, notices it, he hesitates to say anything 
about it either to the worker or to the interrupting visitor. 


832, 1002 


If a man needs hired workers, let him not reject, for his work, 
someone who is less muscular in favor of someone more muscular 
but wicked. 


840, 61 


Eccl. 4.6 means that a quiet handful which one gives the devout 
poor who have seen better days is preferable to both hands full 
of the trouble which ensues when one gives to the unworthy. 
The latter type of giving is reckoned unto the giver as sin. What- 
ever one grants such rascals, they spend on harlots and on 
gluttony. With that kind of giving, one raises up, in the world, 
rebels against God. 


841, OF 


Better is a quict handul, given in a spirit of benevolence and 
without reproach, than two troubled handfuls given with rebuke, 
reluctance, and rage. 


842, OI 


Better is a quiet handful given in the name of Heaven, graci- 
ously and willingly — a charitable handful making for quietness 
of spirit before Him Who weigheth spirits — than two handfuls 
given with reluctance, rage, unwillingness, and vexation of mind. 
This is taught in Deut. 15.10. 

“Better is a handful of quietness,’’ that is, better that a man 
succor one person, if his means suffice only for one, than that he 


8 On No. 831 we follow Bologna 1001 because Parma 831 offers insuperable 
difficulties. 
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succor five persons inadequately. Such were “‘both hands full of 
trouble.’’ Each recipient suffers lack. If, however, there be others 
who give to the same persons, then one should aid many. This 
is taught in Ps. 112.90. 


843 


Acquiring a Hebrew slave is like acquiring a master over one- 
self. The slave partakes of that which the master eats and 
drinks. 

Still, a man accustomed to eat dainties and to drink wine 
should not say: “I refuse to entertain wayfarers because I can 
not afford to give them the dainties in which I myself indulge.” 
This is taught in Prov. 15.17. 

If the householder eats fatted ox, yet despite his wealth, is 
grudging in his consent to share it, while he does not begrudge 
the wayfarer a dinner of herbs; it would be well for him so to 
arrange that he does not consume those dainties in the presence 
of the herb-consuming strangers; to this extent, meeting the 
proviso ‘‘where love is.” 

But, if that be impossible, it were better for the householder 
to partake of dainties in the wayfarer’s presence, while the way- 
farer, despite the householder’s wealth, eats herbs — better this 
than to drive wayfarers from the house entirely. Better to receive 
wayfarers and to give them coarse food and nothing but water 
to drink — better this than to repel them altogether. 

If, despite his wealth, the householder is unwilling to share 
even bread and water, let him nevertheless receive the wayfarers 
into his premises. Let him say: ‘‘Provide thine own food and 
other necessities.”’ 

However, if those wayfarers be evil persons and there be 
women in the house and therefore reason to fear enticement into 
sin, then the rule to follow is that of Prov. 22.10, also that of 
Eccl. Rab. V, 10 (Yalkut Eccl. 972), ‘“To him who is evil, forbear 
to do good.” 


844, 315 


If a son notices that his father is niggardly, never giving to 
the poor, and the son knows that, were he to ask his father to 
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give, the father would refuse; then may the son beseech the 
father for an ampler allowance from which the son may thereupon 
aid the needy; assuming, of course, that the father has wealth 
but is unwilling to be generous. The father retains the impression 
that the son pockets the entire allowance, while the son gives, 
as it were, from that which is his own. 

Similarly the wife and the husband. If the husband, while 
closefisted in his benevolences, grants the wife an allowance to 
use as she wishes, let the wife, taking what the husband allots 
her, donate to charity. Thus did Abigail when she succored 
David. 


845, 315 


If a wayfarer notices that he is burdensome to his host or that 
the host, though wealthy, entertains without graciousness or 
that the host shows graciousness only because ashamed to do 
otherwise; or if the host be without means, especially if he be a 
recipient of alms granted by the community; and if such a 
wayfarer, after finding a company in which he could continue 
his journey, nevertheless tarries for the sake of some small gain, 
inconsiderate of the host’s expenditures — such a wayfarer is due 
to give, before Heaven, reckoning for his conduct. 

How much the more does this apply to one who is under no 
compulsion to travel but who, while merely on business, so- 
journs in a Jewish home, consumes the householder’s supplies, 
and stays and stays and stays! 

How much further does this apply to one who exhibits that 
disregard for another’s expenditures, though the visit to the place 
be nothing but a jaunt! 


846 


Let a man who sojourns with a poor person consume his own 
supplies.* But one should not defray his own expenses if he 
sojourns with a person of wealth. If a guest defrays his own 


8 The first oxy Svo wxID mIY wan is a dittography, irrelevant and to 
be deleted. 
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expenses, a wealthy host is shamed. The host would have to 
fear people’s criticism. 

Out of shame, the rich host might say: ‘‘Do not meet that 
expense.”’ But his heart is not in the request. He is prompted 
by shame and by nothing except shame. 


847 


Prov. 25.16 refers to a wayfarer who comes to a home and 
osjourns there, honorably received and served with luxuries. 
In view of the pleasant things done for him, the wayfarer tarries. 
Says the host: ‘“‘It were better than I did the opposite of this. 
That would induce him to leave. If I continue to treat him well, 
he will never go.’”’ That is the teaching of Prov. 25.16 of which 
the import is: hasten to depart. 


848, 316 


There are certain actions which, while not robbery in a literal 
sense, are worse than robbery. For example, someone comes to a 
man and partakes of that man’s food when that man, though 
wealthy and ritually observant, is parsimonious and deterred 
only by a sense of shame from excluding the stranger from his 
house and his ‘supplies; or someone comes to the home of a poor 
person, one of insufficient means, who is ashamed to admit the 
paucity of his means; such a visit, according to Divine law, is 
outright robbery. 

The Torah forbids interest though a man pay it of his own 
free will. How much the more illicit is conduct of the kind just 
mentioned! The Book of Proverbs refers to this in 23.6 and 
15.26. 


849, 316 


To forsake that kind of a sin is hard. 
Should the guest offer to pay, the host is ashamed to accept. 
R. Phinehas b. Jair declined to accept anything or to benefit 
by anyone’s favors. 
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850 


There is the host who dines with the wayfarer whom he en- 
tertains, eating and drinking unhurriedly and partaking in a 
leisurely manner? The host helps himself frequently to drink, 
mindful that, as the host does, so does the guest. The host 
deports himself thus so that the wayfarer may not suspect him 
of any reluctance. 

It is said that every service personally rendered by our father 
Abraham (Gen. 18.7), God afterward rendered to Abraham’s 
seed. Why did not Abraham give directions to his servants 
while he himself continued with the cultivation of the Torah? 
Those services could have been performed by others. 

Abraham could not engage in the study of the Torah at the 
time, because he was ailing from the wound of circumcision. 
Therefore he went forth to receive and honor wayfarers; like 
R. Zera who, when wearied of study, would get up and sit at the 
entrance of the schoolhouse where he would rise deferentially 
before the Rabbis. 

Another view is that Abraham, perceiving the worthiness of 
the strangers, decided to minister unto them personally. He then 
ministered by serving a meal as did Moses (in later times) when 
ministering to the elders. A propos this, the Book of Psalms 
speaks in 119.126. 


851 


Prov. 22.9 speaks of the kindly eye, not of the grudging eye — 
not of one who gives liberally for no other reason than that of 
personal aggrandizement; or one who gives, in evil manner, with 
reproachings and revilings; or one who detains the needy person 
with promises when, if the gift were promptly bestowed, the 
indigent one could be going about his business, proceeding to 
some other house where something might be granted. Where- 
fore the Book of Proverbs holds that “‘such a one will be blessed,”’ 
that is, he of kindly eye and not one who gives grudgingly. 
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852, 1024 


One should avoid showing mercy to the merciless. One should 
say: ‘‘I shall have to undergo retribution for anything I do in 
behalf of that deceiver, that robber, that thief.’’ Rather shouldst 
thou wrest the stolen object from his hands, following Job 29.17. 


852, 1025 


Like a certain saint who, seeing someone wipe himself with 
another’s shirt, chastised the malefactor until he returned what 
he had pilfered. 


853, 1026 


One should show no mercy to one who is merciful toward the 
merciless or to one who is merciless toward himself or to one who 
is an ingrate. 

An example of the merciless is one who deceives his fellow- 
men, steals, robs, seduces, misleads, and bears tales. 

Merciless toward himself is he who squanders his money, 
spending it needlessly and refusing to listen when counseled: 
‘Stop spending thy money on useless things’; likewise one who, 
having lost at gambling, implores: ‘‘Have mercy on me lest the 
winner put me to shame and confusion.” Better to shame a 
gambler than to aid transgressors. 

An ingrate is one upon whom someone has bestowed some- 
thing and who then tells people: ‘‘He gives me what he would 
otherwise throw to the dogs.”’ Of course, that complainer lies 
when he puts a reproachful interpretation upon the good which 
has been done for him. That ingrate says not a word while he 
enjoys the benefits but, when he ceases to feel benefited, he 
becomes his benefactor’s foe. Many favors may have been shown 
him. And yet it happens that, if one small thing occurs which he 
dislikes, he forgets all of the favors because of that small matter. 
He displays no appreciation. And whoso fails to appreciate 
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one’s benefactor, even when the benefactor is not present,* 
fails to bless God for having provided that which the benefactor 
conferred. Of such, Isaiah speaks in 27.11. 


7 854, 1027 

“If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat’’ (Prov. 
25.21) but if (in previous days of wealth) a person was utterly 
grudging toward the poor, never giving charity and never letting 
anyone else have any benefit from his money; above all, if that 
person be one who robs people: then Psalm 109.12 applies: 
“Neither let there be any to be gracious unto his fatherless 
children.’’ No graciousness toward his fatherless children, how 
much the less toward that man himself! 


855 


Since the Torah makes lending obligatory, why does Ex. 22.24 
say “If thou lend money?” “If’’ stands for the optional. 

The passage refers to one who is an imposter and who fails 
to repay. That person’s means may be ample; yet he pretends 
to be poor. Food may be his even if money be lacking. 

Such a one seeks to carry on business, but gives his children 
nothing to eat. He is prone to indulge in drink, but his children 
lack nourishment. He may even patronize a harlot or pocket 
dishonest gain. 

One should give such a person victuals but should not extend 
him a loan; though it humiliate him that, week by week, this is 
the kind of succor allowed him. That he suffer shame is proper, 
because he is unworthy. Being unworthy, he would squander 
what people lend him or give him. He would spend it for some- 
thing other than the maintenance of his home. 

If his wife be worthy, let the assistance be handed over to 
her or let it be entrusted to any other worthy members of his 
household. 


& Bologna 1026 has: whoso fails to appreciate all of his benefactors 
including those who are not present. 
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856 


According to Ex. 22.24, if one knows that the borrower 
though able to repay, will fail to do so, one is not obligated to 
grant him a loan. Similarly if, able to repay, he does so only 
after much wrangling or after making it necessary, in order to 
recover the amount, to keep after him for months; to such a one 
the saying applies: ‘‘To him who is evil, forbear to do good.”’ 


857, 317 


If there be a righteous person and, at the same time, a wicked 
person, such as a glutton or a drunkard, in need of charitable 
aid, and thy means suffice not to help both of them and if, fur- 
thermore, the wicked one threatens that if thou give him naught, 
he will turn apostate or commit some other transgression short 
of murder, grant aid to the righteous and let the wicked go 
to Hell. 

But, if the wicked be likely to kill someone, grant him alms, 
so that no innocent person might be slain. This is the import 
of Prov. 13.23. 


858, 318 


There was one who besought: ‘‘Give me aid, because I am 
poor,” though he was reputed to possess means. That individual 
pretended to be ill and asked the precentor to pray for his 
recovery. A wise man counseled: ‘‘Since he says that he is ill 
and in need of prayer, let it so be.”’ 

Not more than a few days elapsed before real afflictions and 
severe ones came upon that pretender. 


859, 318 


There is a saying that one who accepts charity when not in 
actual need will really fall into need ere he die. 
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860, 318 


The story is told of a certain learned man who required no 
charity but who went about appealing: ‘‘Help me, I am in need.”’ 
That man used for’ himself not a farthing that was given him. 
He passed it on to the deserving poor. 

Had those poor persons themselves sought aid, people would 
have ignored them. Or had that learned man stated: ‘‘There are 
some poor persons; give me something to pass on to them,” 
people would have refused to give. He decided: “The right thing 
for me to do is to claim indigence and to undergo humiliation 
that I might keep the needy alive.” To accept alms in this way 
> is permissible. 

As to the teaching which forbids the taking of alms if one is 
not in need,’’ [Yerushalmi Megillah tells how R. Hiyya bar 
Abba went to Hamaz where he was given money for distribution 
among orphans and widows. Yet he allotted the money to 
scholars.** Did he have to make good that diverted amount?®7 

= Said R. Jacob bar Aha, R. Yisa, and R. Lazarus, in the name 
of R. Hanina: “Any contributed sum may undergo change of 
designation before it is handed in to the treasurers but, after it 
has thus been handed in, such change may not occur.” = 

From this we learn that real charity consists in aiding up- 
right scholars who engage in study for its own sake.] 

R. Jacob bar Isi and R. Isaac bar Nahman, serving as al- 
moners, would give a denarius to R. Hama, the father of R. 
Oshayah, which he would pass on to others. People would stig- 
matize R: Zechariah, the son-in-law of R. Levi, contending 
that he accepted charity though he was not in need. When 
R. Zechariah died, it was discovered that he had given to others 
what he had received in that manner. 

All of this, in the Palestinian Talmud, means that it is for- 


8 The topic, interrupted at this point, resumes at the sentence beginning: 
R. Jacob b. Isi and R. Isaac b. Nahman. 

8% The antecedent of the pronoun in }17"nnn is the money that was collected. 

87 The topic, interrupted at this point, resumes in the sentence beginning: 
From this we learn. Brackets indicate the interruption in the Parma text. 
Bars indicate the interruption within the interruption. 
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bidden to render assistance to one who accepts when not in 
want but if, for the saving of human life, one submits to the 
humiliation of receiving alms, while making no personal use of 
those alms, such a tactic is permitted. This teaching appears in 
the Palestinian Talmud where it tells of the scholar about whose 
acceptance of charity people raised a great stir but who was 
found to have passed it on to the really poor. 


861, 1038 


Eccl. 6.11a refers to one who raises ornamental birds for their 
attractiveness. What he thus expends he should have given to 
the poor. 


862, 1037 


If a man has a house so substantial that he need not fear its 
catching fire, he would do well not to build another. Thus would 
he keep money on hand with which to perform benevolence. 

Nor should a man rear synagogues. Let him rather give those 
sums to the God-fearing who, for its own sake, cultivate the 
Torah. Said R. Hama bar R. Hanina to R. Oshayah: ‘How 
numerous were the synagogues built by my ancestors!” R. 
Oshayah replied: ‘‘How numerous were the souls destroyed by 
thine ancestors in that they failed to give those sums to scholars 
occupied with sacred study!” 


863, 579 


Prov. 3.9 bids honoring the Lord with “‘some of thy substance,” 
not with the entire of thy substance. Whoever contributes 
should not contribute more than one fifth of his possessions. 


864, 318 


Eccl. 7.16 suggests the story of the man who, though poor 
and necessitous, declined to accept charity. Said he: ‘‘How can 
I accept since, in so doing, I would be depriving the needy.”’ 
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That man proceeded to borrow from people who would lend 
him money at a sharing of the profit half and half, the principal 
to be returned by a given time. That man obtained loans from 
numerous persons and then failed to repay. People would lend 
him money relyirig upon his devotion to God.* Still he failed to 
repay. He would remark: ‘‘How can I repay when I have not 
the wherewithall?”’ 

As he continued asking for loans, people got to quoting 
Psalm 37.21, ‘“The wicked borroweth and payeth not.’’ He would 
reply: ‘It is better for me to borrow and to repay, if possible, 
than to rob the poor by accepting charity.’’ Then people would 
answer: ‘‘Be not righteous overmuch”’ (Eccl. 7.16). 

That man was actually wicked. Why did he borrow when he 
knew himself to be unsuccessful and without prospect of paying 
back? The name of Heaven was being desecrated by his conduct. 
Such a man bolts the door to other borrowers. 


865, 1040 


If a person has children and knows not how to provide for 
them, as he is Divinely commanded to do, and if, at the same 
time, that man, by refusing to accept charity, leaves his chil- 
dren indigent and starving, that person is characterized in 
Eccl. 7.20, ‘‘There is not a righteous man upon earth, that 
doeth good, and sinneth not.” That person commits iniquity 
such as would not obtain if he accepted aid. Reproof for him 
lies in Prov. 11.17, ‘‘He that is cruel troubleth his own flesh.” 
That person acts cruelly. He is cruel toward those whom he is 
obligated to treat with compassion. 


866, 1041 


Prov. 22.16 reads: “(One may oppress the poor, yet will their 
gain increase; one may give to the rich, yet will want come.” 
Should a rich landowner engage a field laborer to work for 


88 Hence the “desecration of the name of Heaven’’ mentioned a few 
sentences later. 
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a half or a third or a fourth of the product (a substandard allow- 
ance), let no one say: ‘‘Because the field laborer is poor, I shall 
try to get the rich landowner to grant him the allowance that is 
standard.’”’ The result might be that the rich landowner will 
take the job away from that field laborer and transfer it to some- 
one else. 

It may chance that one gives to a person who, though 
wealthy in one place, is poor in another, a distant, place; for 
instance, while one’s wealth is in Palestine, one may reside outside 
of Palestine.88 That word ‘‘yet” (Ak) in Prov. 22.16b excludes 
(a person wealthy, in that sense, from the disapproval which 
rests upon giving to the wealthy). Similarly, if a rich man seeks 
contributions which, once received, he transmits to the poor, 
that word ’Ak withdraws disapproval from such a case likewise. 


Another Suggested Rendering of 866, 1041 


Should a rich landowner engage a field laborer to work for 
a half or a third or a fourth of the product (an amount higher 
than customary), let no one say: ‘Since the field laborer is 
poor anyhow, I shall try to get the rich landowner to grant him 
no more than the customary allowance and to give to another 
poor person that of which the field laborer is thus deprived.” 


867, 1042 


A person may decline to accept benevolence and yet, in so 
doing, commit sin. An example would be the individual who 
boasted: ‘‘Never have I consented to derive any benefit from 
charity.” 

A wise man said to him: ‘‘What thou didst was only ostenta- 
tion. Thou didst impose thyself as a burden upon some house- 
holder who happened to show thee courtesy. Thou didst stretch 
out thy stay and didst make of thyself a nuisance. He was 
ashamed to tell thee to go, as thou wast well aware. 


89 The only connection between this and the sentences preceding is the 
common use of Prov. 22.16. 
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“And how often didst thou send to So-and-so or to So-and- 
so: ‘Give me this, give me that.’ Thou wouldst have done better 
to take aid from the administrator of charity. That would not 
have been like an act of robbery on thy part. 

“Consider that thy benefactor already gives to the fund. 
It is not robbery if a needy person obtains benefits from that 
source. But when a man benefits from an individual contrary to 
the individual’s wishes, it is as if robbery were his means of 
subsistence.” 


868, 319 


If one in need of assistance can obtain aid from the commu- 
nity, let him not ask and beg of ‘individuals. There is no vexa- 
tion in giving from a fund but, for an individual, it may prove 
irritating to yield even a small coin. It is like squeezing blood. 

When Raba used pressure to obtain a contribution, he was 
dealing with a person of wealth. 

It is improper that the applicant himself do the soliciting. 

After a grant has been allowed him, he should trouble people 
no further although, prior to such grant, he may dwell upon his 
poverty and his need.%° 


869 


What is collected for Purim must be used for Purim. What 
is collected in a given city must be used for that city. 

There is no need of being punctilious about Purim collections. 
Calves are purchased, slaughtered, and eaten, and the excess 
goes into the fund for benevolence. 

R. Eleazar, however, said: ‘‘Not so much as a shoestrap may 
a needy person obtain with money contributed for the purpose 
of celebrating Purim.”’ R. Eleazar, quoting R. Meir, said: “If 
one lends another money with which to purchase produce, the 
borrower is forbidden (to purchase receptacles and vice versa),™ 
for he would thus be deceiving the lender.”” R. Eleazar, again 


9° The items in 868 are somewhat disconnected. 
* The parenthetical material is editorially supplied: by Wistinetzki. 
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quoting R. Meir, said: “If one lends another money with which 
to purchase a shirt, the borrower shall not purchase a cloak, for 
he would thus be deceiving the lender.” 


870 


If a community notices that wayfarers are accustomed to en- 
ter the house of some good Jewish person who happens to be 
wealthy and, at the same time, so hospitable to wayfarers that 
they continually stop at his place; and if, though that man loses 
his wealth, wayfarers still keep on coming to his home; then the 
leading people of the city should, on the quiet, say to that house- 
holder: ‘‘We know that thou hast not the means to succor way- 
farers but, since they persist in coming to thee, accept from the 
charity fund, the amount needed for their food and drink.” 

Lest the wayfarers regard him as the one to thank, he can 
say to them as they arrive: ‘“‘This entertainment is provided by 
the community.”’ 

But if the wayfarers, knowing that he entertains them at 
community expense, annoy him by refusing to leave promptly 
(as they would do) if they thought that he was dining them at 
his own expense; or if the wayfarers enter his house under the 
impression that he is dining them at his own expense while they 
would feel humiliated if they knew it was at community expense 
— then it were better not to tell them the facts. 

Although the wayfarers believe that the entertainment is at 
the host’s expense, such is not an act of deception, for the mistake 
arises spontaneously in their minds. 

And yet, if the host be a devout poor person who has lost his 
former wealth but is ashamed to admit: ‘I do my entertaining 
at the expense of the community,”’ he still resembles the one who 
says: ‘“‘Aid me’’ and then passes on to the needy that which is 
given him. 


871 


If a man is accustomed to give charity to a poor person and 
gives so generously that the poor person realizes the benefactor’s 
inability to give more; and if the poor person knows that, were 
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not he the recipient, there would be no other recipient, because 
the giver lacks the means and gives only out of shame; then shall 
the poor person accept nothing further from that benefactor. 

If the poor person is not aware of (the benefactor’s financial 
plight), let the benefactor communicate the fact through some 
third party so that the benefactor be not embarrassed in the poor 
person’s presence. 

Charity solicitors should not ask anything of such a bene- 
factor, seeing that he is unable to give and that he gives only 
from a sense of shame. (Solicitors who seek contributions from 
such a benefactor) would be committing iniquity. 


872 


A wayfarer who comes to a place of hospitality should leave 
a small amount of food on his plate to indicate that he received 
more than enough to satisfy. Were he to consume the food en- 
tirely, people might say: ‘‘Since he ate all of it, they must have 
given him too little.” 

However, if he is told: “Leave nothing on thy plate. What 
good does it do? Thou only enablest the dogs to eat the left- 
overs,”’ then shall the wayfarer leave naught. In all things, he 
should follow the host’s wishes. 

Moreover, he should avoid violating the command, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not destroy’’ (Deut. 20.19). Let him remember that leav- 
ings get thrown on the dump. 


873 


The story is told of a wayfarer who ignored his host’s remarks 
and, as a consequence, got less and less on his plate. Then the 
wayfarer complained. A wise man said to him: ‘The host is 
right. Thou shouldst not have violated his request. Art thou not 
expected to act only in his honor?” His ‘‘honor’’ means his 
wishes. 
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874 


A wayfarer shall not bring along another wayfarer. Thus if 
Reuben does a good turn for Simeon, let not Simeon say to 
Reuben: ‘‘Because of my affectionate regard for thee, do also 
a good turn for Levi;’’ unless Reuben had previously requested 
Simeon: ‘‘Inform me who is in need that I might render him 
some help.”’ 


875 


Reuben said to Simeon: “I have the means to assist not two 
persons but only one. If thou wishest, thou shalt receive my aid.”’ 
And Simeon did receive Reuben’s aid. 

Simeon then told Levi, whereupon Levi went to Reuben 
beseeching, ‘‘Succor also me!’’ Reuben answered: “I can not, 
because I am already assisting Simeon.” 

Then Simeon implored Reuben in Levi’s behalf. And Reuben 
did aid Levi but abandoned Simeon. Simeon protested: ‘‘Why 
wilt thou forsake me?” 

Reuben answered: “‘Thou didst keep urging me until I took 
Levi under my care in thy stead. Thou hadst no compassion on 
me when I pleaded that, for assistance to Levi, my means did 
not suffice. My resources were enough to succor one person only. 
Yet didst thou importune me to help him also. Wherefore I have 
taken him, in place of thee, under my care.’’ Regarding such, 
there is a teaching in Prov. 27.14. 


876 


If a man, entertaining a wayfarer, knows that the wayfarer 
will have to travel by boat on a river and if the wayfarer be a 
person of dignity, ashamed to satisfy his natural wants at the 
sides of the boat where people will see him; let the host forbear 
to serve foods such, for instance, as milk, which have a loosening 
effect upon the bowels. 


” Instead of owbwnn, we must read o>wbwon. 
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879, 321 


The charity given in the name of Heaven God sows like seed. 
How is this? Whatever one gives to the poor in the way of money 
or the equivalent“of money’or anything that may be helpful to 
the poor is rated in proportion to the giver’s poverty or wealth. 
For a poor person to give one Ma‘ah is the same as if a rich 
person gave many Ma‘ot. 

God sows each of the gifts in Paradise and makes them grow. 
Thus it is year by year. God gathers these products into His 
treasure house, choice fruits for the possessor to enjoy in the 
world to come (Isa. 61.11). Thus does God cause charity to 
grow, as stated in Deut. 32.34, Ps. 97.11, Hos. 10.12, Cant. 
ord? 

Every righteous person who confers a benefit will be rewarded 
in proportion to that benefit. This accords with the fact that, 
when a poor person gives a farthing to someone who is still 
poorer, that is a finer act than when a rich person gives farthings 
no matter how numerous. 


880, 321 


Whoso giveth charity in the name of Heaven shall merit look- 
ing upon the Shekinah.%s This is based on Deut. 16.16, ‘‘Three 
times a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord, thy 
God.”’ Instead of ‘‘appear before,’’ read ‘‘see.’’ Meanwhile 
the very next verse says: ‘‘Every man shall give as he is able.” 
These passages are from the Pentateuch. 

A similar thought is in the prophets, Isa. 33.16, 17, and in the 
Hagiographa, Ps. 17.15. 

According to Ps. 17.15b and Lev. 25.36, such a one will live 
in the resurrection of the dead. 


881 
There was a man who would entertain virtuous people for a 


month or two, although that man was not virtuous himself. 


% Bologna 321 reads, at this point: This is written in the Pentateuch, 
stated a second time in the Prophets, and a third time in the Hagiographa. 
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It happened, in the course of time, that an offspring of that 
unrighteous man received, in his home, an offspring of one of 
those virtuous guests. For the father, now deceased, who had 
once received a virtuous person in his home, there resulted a 
beneficent release from Gehenna. 

Had that father not entertained a virtuous person once, it 
would not have been brought Divinely to pass that his offspring 
got to entertain descendants of that virtuous person. 

Provided a man has some modicum of merit, Heaven con- 
trives to grant such opportunity to his seed, and good accrues 
to the father because of his offspring’s virtues. Similarly, if one 
sins, it comes Divinely to pass that guilt attaches to his seed, 
for which guilt the father undergoes punishment. 

Therefore let a man pray that, though he himself sin, his 
offspring or his pupils may not sin. He will himself thus escape 
retribution. 


883 


If thou wouldst obtain reward, do not, when a wayfarer comes, 
give with grudging eye, but show him a pleasant countenance. 


884, 1035 


A kind of charity which may not appear to be charity can be, 
in the sight of God, charity of a most exalted type. This happens 
if one purchases, from a poor person, something which he wishes 
to sell but which people do not care to buy; or if one engages, to 
work as copyist, some poor person who desires such work but 
whom people will not hire. There is no loftier benevolence. The 
poor person copies industriously and thou contrivest to procure 
him a profit. 

But if thou seest a man who can, by study, acquire com- 
petence or a scribe who can write, and they refuse to study or to 
write, the charity which thou givest any such I call not Zedakah, 
charity but, as in Isa. 5.7, Ze‘akah, an outcry. See also Isa. 
27.11. 
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885 


If a poor person and a wealthy person desire to purchase an 
article which no one but thyself possesses, both offering the 
same price, knowifig that they can thereby reap some gain, it is 
a scared duty to sell that article to the bidder who is poor that 
he may, through thine act, profit when he disposes of that 
article. 


886 


It is told of a certain man that he had, in his service, a scribe 
who was a relative and that he paid the scribe many Peshitim 
for his work. At the same time, to avoid humiliating the scribe, 
the man would misrepresent, saying: ‘‘I gave thee but a trifle.” 

It is desirable to avoid inflicting humiliation. Eccl. 12.14 
says: ‘‘God will bring every work into judgment... . whether 
it be good or whether it be evil,’’ charity being the good and 
humiliation being the evil. That was the man’s reason for the 
above-mentioned action. 


887 


A man wished to help someone without causing embarrass- 
ment. He would pay six coins for preparing a document where 
others would pay only four. But the copyist made numerous 
mistakes. 

Said a wise man to the benefactor: ‘‘There is no merit in 
that species of charity. Everything he does bristles with blunders. 
Let thy benevolence toward him be absorbed in other kinds of 
transactions. Or, invoking a different ingenuity, quote to him 
Prov. 13.16: ‘Every prudent man dealeth with forethought.’ ”’ 


888, 1039 


Whoso has poor but upright relatives and, instead of aiding 
them, aids other and less worthy people is like one who pays a 
debt on which he has given no security while neglecting a debt 
on which he did give security. As taught in Lev. 25.36, one is 
under prior obligation to one’s worthy kindred. 
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889, 324 


There was a wealthy man who, through the charity adminis- 
trator, accorded charity to the necessitous. That man had a poor 
brother and other poor relatives. A wise man said to him: “‘All 
that thou givest to the charity administrator is (not charity) but 
an outcry (Isa. 5.7). It were better to give to thy brother and to 
thine other poor kindred.” 

The man replied: “‘I shall give to them.”’ But he did not give 
to them as he had intended. The reason was that once there had 
been a very wealthy man who, becoming ill, had directed that 
his brother be given fifteen litras (of the estate). Twenty lziras, 
of which the profit was to be shared half and half, were to go to 
some needy student. The son of a widowed sister was to get ten 
litras. The testator’s daughter was to get forty. His wife, then 
pregnant, was to get half of all of his houses. The expected 
child was to get one hundred litras and the remaining half of 
all of the houses. 

Contentions and dissensions broke out over that money. 
The wife was unwilling that those sums should be assigned as 
the husband had directed. She said: ‘‘The entire estate does not 
equal what I brought in my dowry.” All of this happened because 
the man had, during his lifetime, provided for his brethren and 
kinfolk to the best of his ability.% 

When it used to be said of him that he was hard and fussy 
in business, he had, while still in health, asked a wise man what 
course of conduct would be the equivalent of everything worthy. 
The wise man had replied: ‘‘Thus do: let all thy business dealings 
be upright. See that the other man gets a little more than that 
to which he is entitled. With the poor person who comes to thee, 
enter into deals though his and not thine be the profit of the 
transaction. If he does business with others, aid him at purchase 
and sale, everything to be conducted in uprightness. And if the 
poor person has granted credit in quarters where it is perfectly 
clear that, because of thy wealth, they would settle with thee 
(more readily than with him), say to the poor person: ‘I shall 


% For 513° an, we must read 533° maw aD. 
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collect the debt from that individual. Until I do so, I shall 
advance it to thee.’ In all matters of business, deal with people 
cordially.” 


890 


A certain Jewish man had two impoverished brothers. One, 
with some scanty means, had a daughter to marry off, but this 
he could not do without money. If he gave the daughter of his 
means, he would have nothing left for his own livelihood. 

The other poor brother had nothing whatsoever. 

The one with the daughter said to the wealthy one: ‘‘Brother, 
give me the wherewithall to marry off my daughter;”’ while the 
other poor brother implored: ‘Brother, sustain me!”’ 

The wealthy one replied: ‘‘If I give to one of you, I have not 
enough left for the other. Following Lev. 25.36, I shall give to 
the brother who has nothing whatsoever. As for thee, ‘Go down 
a step’ (Yeb. 63A/33), ‘Manumit thy slave and marry him to 
thy daughter’ ’’ (Pes. 113A/23). 


891, 1043 


Two different suitors besought Reuben for the hand of his 
daughter. The two were of the same family, but the one was poor 
and the other wealthy. 

Said Reuben to a wise man: ‘Counsel me well. I possess 
naught, but Simeon who is well-to-do wishes my daughter. I] am 
willing to grant her to him, but he declines unless I give him ten 
pieces of gold. Levi is poor but asks little. Shall I accept Levi? 
Otherwise I shall have to seek aid of the community. If I go 
from town to town and collect the ample sum to give Simeon, 
the couple will be wealthy.” 

The wise man replied: ‘‘Far be it from thee to act as one who 
robs. The Torah (Deut. 15.8) bids supplying a poor person’s 
needs. It does not command making him wealthy. Better to give 
thy daughter to Levi who is satisfied with little than to commit 
this robbery.”’ ; 
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892, 1044 


If one has possessions in abudance and sons and daughters 
some of whom are rich and some poor, let him give to a poor one 
more than to a rich one and to a poor daughter more than to a 
son if the son be wealthy. Let the father be particularly generous 
toward the son who is a student of the Torah. 


893, 325 


If a man has sons for whom he provides, but those sons re- 
ject his admonition to occupy themselves with sacred study 
and with worthy deeds, it were better that the father withdraw 
his support. Let those sons be harrowed and harassed with toil 
until they return to the right path. This does not apply, however, 
if the father sees that depriving them of sustenance will bring 
about their demoralization. 


894 


“They buried the bones of Joseph at Shechem”’ says Josh. 
24.32. This was done as an atonement for the ancestors by whom 
Joseph had been sold. It was also done because Joseph had 
sustained his brethren. Fittingly the descéndants honored him 
who had shown kindness to their fathers and mothers (Prov. 
27.10). With kindness, David requited the seed of Jonathan. 


895 


In Prov. 27.10, ““Thine own friend and thy father’s friend do 
not forsake,” the word for “‘friend”’ is spelt with a 7. If a man has 
succored thy father, do not forsake him but myn nurture him. 
This is also the point to I Ki. 2.7. 491 in Prov. 27.10 is spelt 
with a 7 to indicate that if a person has, in friendly manner, 
succored thy father, do not neglect to return the kindness to 
him, thy father’s nurturer and sustainer. 


95 The word 0375 explains 1nyrw. 
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If that person himself be no longer living, requite his sons. 
Recall how David said: “It were proper to violate Deut. 23.7 
that I may send greetings to Hanun, the son of Nahash (II Sam. 
10.2) and that I may thus prevent any future stumbling.”’ 

In Prov. 27.10, my> refers to thy father’s nurturers,% that 
is, thy grandfather and grandmother who were thy father’s 
nurturers and sustainers. my can mean that thou shalt sustain 
thy father’s mother (taking 7 as the sign of the feminine). 


896 


If two come to thee, at the same time, asking for charity, and 
thou knowest that, in the house of one of them, there is an 
infant or an aged person or a sick person, and thou wouldst 
therefore give him something additional, do not hand over that 
extra amount in the presence of the other applicant, lest the 
latter become suspicious of thee and murmur: ‘‘The giver has 
greater regard for that other one than he has for me,”’ also lest 
the person (receiving the smaller amount) feel humiliated at 
being made to appear, in his own eyes, contemptibly inferior 
to the other. 


897 


When a man bestows gifts, let him avoid creating jealousy 
among the recipients. If he wishes to present twenty to one 
person, ten to another, and thirty to a third, let him not give 
to one in the presence of the other. And let not the recipients 
speak about it to one another, seeing that the giver is unwilling 
to have the one receive his gift while the other is looking on. 


898, 1045 


If a man comes to a city where gifts to charity are scant and 
then to another city where they are ample, let him not say: 
“‘God bless you with His help. In your city, gifts are generous; 


96 We must delete nx before 7's. 
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in that other city they are paltry,” lest the inhabitants of the 
generous city reduce their gifts. 

This refers to the ordinary run of people. There is no objec- 
tion to apprising exceptionally good people. The righteous give 
to the deserving (in every event) and, if they diminish their gifts 
to the unworthy, that need cause no conern. Therefore, if one 
has been to a certain city where the inhabitants skimp at their 
gifts to the worthy, let the truth be told to the fine-souled people 
(in some other city visited) and those fine-souled people will say: 
“Since the poor (in yonder place) suffer lack, we should help 
them.” 


The text of the Parma collection at this point 
has been pronounced hopelessly mutilated. The 
Bologna text (1045), much less involved, reads: 


This refers to ordinary people. There is no objection to 
apprising exceptionally good people, since the righteous give to 
the deserving (in every event). And if the truth is told after 
one has been to a certain city where the inhabitants skimp at 
their gifts to the worthy, the fine-souled people (in some other 
city visited) will say: ‘‘Since the poor (in yonder place) suffer 
lack, we shall help them.”’ 

If there be numerous fine people in a city, they shall be 
truthfully informed when there is little or no need. Were that 
not told them, they would give a great deal. The excess in the 
hands of the recipients would be tantamount to robbery. 

If a man becomes poor as a result of evil conduct or of losing 
at dice... .97 


899 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters’ (Eccl. 11.1) means thar, 
when thou comest to greet seafarers, come with food and drink. 
“Thou shalt find it after many days’ means that people’ are 
wont to prepare and store food for a given time, intending to stop 
(where the food is cached). Then a storm or some other happen- 
ing detains them. Greet those hungry ones with food and drink 


97 The continuation is in 853. 
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and with clothes which thou mightest sell them. Such is the 
thought in Gen. 49.13. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters.’’ The inhabitants of the 
sloping lands were poor because their fields had been inundated. 
“Thou shalt find it after many days’’ applies to the person, 
impoverished because of his inundated field, who comes to thee 
and beseeches: ‘‘ ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters.’ Send food 
to those inundated ones and do not oblige them to come to thee.” 

If thou be a bread merchant, (do not oblige them to come to 
thee but) carry the bread to them who are “‘upon the waters.” 
Sell to seafarers because sometimes there is no wind to move the 
ship and the food gets consumed. Hence, in Isa. 21.14, this highly 
meritorious act enjoined upon those living on the seacoast. 
Hence also Eccl. 11.1. 

In the opening chapters of Leviticus, the letter 1 is used not 
even once in connection with burnt offerings of cattle, of sheep, 
and of fowl. Nor is there a 1 in connection with peace offerings. 
This is because no benevolence (Gemilut Hasadim) is involved 
as it is in connection with meal offerings where the word mw 
(“the groats thereof’’) with its 1 occurs (Lev. 2.16). 

That is why, regarding the wife of Onias,%* the circle drawer, 
it is reported that (when she and her husband stood on the roof 
praying for rain) the clouds gathered on her side first (Ta‘an. 
23B/28, 29). 

The letter 1 also occurs in the chapter dealing with sin 
offerings. 

In connection with burnt offerings, there is nothing in the 
nature of benevolence.9® The burnt offering is incinerated en- 
tirely. In connection with peace offerings, there is likewise 
nothing in the nature of benevolence. The meat is consumed by 
the lay person who proffers the sacrifice. In connection with 


98 It should be: the wife of Abba Hilkiah, the grandson of Onias. Her 
prayers for rain were the more efficacious because, while her husband gave 
the poor coins, the wife gave food which, containing flour, held the substance 
of the meal offering. 

99 This is not entirely correct. The priest who officiates at the burnt- 
offering receives the animal’s hide (Lev. 7.8). There are also priestly emolu- 
ments in connection with peace offerings (Lev. 7.14, 31-34). See our note 21. 
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sin-offerings, however, the meat goes to the priests, those who 
proffer the sacrifice retaining naught. Similarly with meal offer- 
ings, the offerings are consumed by the priests, while those who 
proffer them obtain (nothing but) atonement. 


900, 326 


Two of R. Hanina’s disciples went forth to chop wood. A cer- 
tain astrologer who saw them remarked: ‘‘Those two go forth 
never to return.’’ Presently an aged man approached them be- 
seeching: ‘‘Help me. For three days I have tasted not a morsel.” 

The disciples had one fig cake between them. This they broke 
in two, giving half to the aged man who, upon eating it, uttered 
the prayer: ‘“‘As you have this day preserved my life, may your 
own lives be this day preserved.”’ 

The disciples then proceeded on their way unharmed and got 
back unharmed. They were noticed by people who had over- 
heard the astrologer’s remark. Said those people to the astrologer: 
“Didst thou not predict that those two were going forth never 
to return?”’ 

The astrologer replied: ‘If that is so, I am a liar and my 
astrology a hoax.” 

Nevertheless, people proceeded to investigate. They found a 
snake, half in this one’s bundle and half in that one’s bundle. 
They inquired: ‘‘What good deed did ye perform this day?” 

The incident was then related to the astrologer who ex- 
claimed: “If the God of the Jews is placated by half a fig cake, 
a man such as I — what can he do?” (Yer. Sab. VI, 9. In Kroto- 
schin, 8D/14-19). 


900, 1056 


From this we learn that one who goeth to a place of danger or 
to a place of assembly should give, to the poor, bread or any- 
thing else of immediate usefulness, as in the case of the above 
mentioned old man who ate the fig cake. Still, if it humiliates a 
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person to be given food, let him be given money (Hos.10.12) — 
just so long as it is something by which the poor individual is 
benefited. 


oUt GOL, ae7 

Ps. 41.2 signifies that, if a man lends a poor person money 
and then realizes that the borrower is unable to repay; though 
the borrower be an upright poor person who would willingly 
repay if he had the means which, for the time being, he does not; 
then shall the lender, if he sees the borrower walking down the 
street, take the other side of the street, lest the borrower, think- 
ing: ‘‘Now he is going to demand repayment,”’ suffer humiliation 
even though the creditor does not demand repayment. The 
borrower should not be brought to say in his heart: ‘‘The creditor 
may suspect me of unwillingness to repay when I merely lack 
the means to repay.” 


go2 


A certain man was held captive in a distant land. He said to 
himself: ‘‘How can I contrive to observe the Sabbath?” 

So he feigned insanity. Laughingly, children would feed him. 
On the Sabbath, he stayed off of the streets but continued his 
scoffing indoors. 

After a while, some Jews came to that place in the retinue 
of a prince. The captive, hearing those Jews speak Hebrew, 
besought them to get him out of there. 

They replied: ‘‘Do not address us in Hebrew lest it be recog- 
nized that thou art a Jew. Instead, jeer at us and throw mud at 
us in the prince’s presence.” 

Eventually the visiting Jews addressed their prince: “We 
beseech thee, put that madman into our custody. We shall 
remove him from this place. With our own hands, we shall 
obtain our revenge.”’ 

The Jewish captive was accordingly put in their charge. 
Contemptuously they tied him to the tail of a horse and got him 
out of town. They presently found, upon inquiry, that he was 
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versed in sacred lore. Whereupon they besought his pardon for 
having treated him with disdain; they had done so merely that 
people should not know he was a Jew. 

The man answered: “‘It is all forgiven,’”’ to which the others 
replied: ‘‘We might have ransomed thee with money, yet we 
treated thee with contempt. We actually pulled out thy hair. 
Although it was to keep thee from being recognized as a Jew, 
we stand in need of atonement.” 

He rejoined: ‘Applicable to you is Prov. 27.6. You would 
need no atonement even if I were your father. To the contrary, 
you merit great reward.” 

They responded: ‘‘We shall present thee with the money 
which would have been needed to redeem thee.”’ But he refused 
to accept it. 


903, 1055 


The story is told of a man who, being poor, went from city 
to city seeking aid. It happened that the man abounded in 
learning and in worthy deeds. But he was unwilling to divulge 
his identity or to reveal any knowledge that he possessed. 

People would give him meager sums. And then, after those 
gifts had been granted, he would discuss scholarly matters with 
the city’s learned. 

When people perceived that he brimmed with knowledge, 
they would greatly augment their gifts. But these the man 
refused. He would say: ‘‘You succored me in accordance with the 
practice relating to the poor. What you would give to me because 
of learning, I shall not accept.”’ 


904, 328 


Prov. 27.2. A person comes to a city where his scholarly at- 
tainments are unknown. He remains silent and avoids learned 
conversation. The result is that people give him small amounts 
such as they would give any hollow ignoramus. 

And yet that newcomer shall not say to the townsfolk: 
“Tam the scholar, So-and-so.”” Let him rather discuss with them 
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learned matters and they will, as matter of course, find out what 
is in him. 

But if they heap him with disparagements and he realizes 
that there is no advantage in answering, because he knows they 
will not credit his’ replies, He should not tell them anything. 
Why should they, because of him, get to act sinfully? 

He is, nonetheless, permitted to derive some advantage 
from his ordinary conversation. For instance, he may, when 
it rains, enter a synagogue to seek shelter, only if he engages 
someone in learned discussion. 


905, 329 


Whoso subsists on charity is forbidden to indulge in luxuries 
for such would be a reckless use of charity.?°° 

Someone benefiting from charity given him because he en- 
gages in sacred study and in worthy deeds may not bestow 
what is given him upon anyone else; except it be some worthy 
person who, like himself, engages in sacred study and in worthy 
deeds and who also, like himself, is in need. 

If people tell the recipient: ‘“We gave to thee with the under- 
standing that thou wouldst not pass it on,” then the recipient 
shall give none of it away. He may give of it not even to someone 
of superior worthiness. It goes without saying that he may not 
give of it to someone who is inferior. 


906, 329 


Said R. Eliezer ben Jacob: “It is not proper to appoint any- 
one administrator of charity except he be like R. Hanina ben 
Teradyon.”’! 


100 The translation is based on the comment of Wistinetzki. num> has 
been taken to mean: to be a giver of charity. Wistinetzki would render: such 
would be a destroying of charity, meaning perhaps that charity is destroyed 
when a charitable gift is put to a non-charitable use or perhaps that charity 
is destroyed when givers are made reluctant to give again . The correctness of 
our translation is highly doubtful. 

rot We must read nod the Pi‘el. The passage is a verbatim quotation 
from B. B. 10B/9, 10. The reference is to ‘Ab. Zarah 1.7B/23-25. 
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907, 329 


If a man is poor and also forgetful, it is inadvisable for him 
to serve as administrator; because, should he forget?” (what has 
been done with the sums entrusted), how would he make good 
the deficiency? 


908, 330 


In Num. 32.22, ‘‘Ye shall be clear... before Israel’’ does not 
mean before all Israel. 

It sometimes happens that an administrator gives to the 
deserving without the knowledge of anyone except one or two 
reputable townsfolk. Were others apprised of the matter, the 
recipient would undergo shame. Anyone getting angry at him 
could use that knowledge to humiliate him. Therefore the 
administrator gives to the deserving on consultation with one or 
two respected fellow townsmen. 

To the administrator’s embarrassment, the rest of the com- 
munity may show surprise and ask: ‘‘How comes it that the 
charity funds go so fast?” Better to embarrass the administrator 
than to shame the poor. Were the administrator to explain 
matters, humiliation would overwhelm the poor recipient. 


909, 331 


If an administrator hears some rascals say that they have 
him under suspicion, let him not feel chagrined so long as the 
worth-while people do not have him under suspicion. ‘‘For the 
fool will speak folly’’ (Isa. 32.6) and the righteous need not take 
it to heart. 

But if there be many who complain: ‘‘We are not satisfied 
with thee,” let him state, before the good people of the com- 
munity: “Since many are objecting, choose ye a man more in 
accord with their wishes.” 

If those excellent people think that the complainers will talk 
the same way about anyone else, the incumbent should not insist 


102 We must read not novws but now °D. 
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(upon resigning). But should there be someone whom those 
estimable people may find more acceptable, let the incumbent 
defer to those worthy people and yield the office to that other one. 


, “ gio 


If unworthy persons suspect the administrator of peculation 
or of favoritism in the distribution of funds, let him not take it 
to heart or feel hampered. Even Moses our master did not escape 
distrust. 

If there be devout people in the community, the adminis- 
trator should say to them: ‘“‘Let not this prove a detriment to 
the cause of charity. Let one of you serve as administrator, be- 
cause I am an object of hatred and people refuse to give to me. 
Perhaps they will give to you.” 

But if the only ones in that place willing to take charge of 
the contributions be such as the God-fearing hold in suspicion, 
it should not be proposed that such a suspected one do the 
administering. The (assailed) incumbent should then forbear to 
say: “I refuse to serve.’’ Abot II,8 applies here: “Where there 
are no men, strive thou to be a man.” Should the management 
get into the hands of some unsuitable person, there might occur 
the betrayal of the recipient’s identity. Ps. 41.2 also applies here: 
“Happy is he who is’ sufficiently ‘‘considerate of the poor’’ to 
avert the poor person’s humiliation. 


QII 


An act which, though merit producing, wins no Heavenly re- 
ward is that of the person of means who, when a sum has been 
fixed to be raised for charity, exercises his dominating personality 
in such wise as to make things easier for himself. He does this 
by saying: ‘‘You, So-and-so, give so-and-so much; you, So-and- 
so, give so-and-so much.” Of such a one, the Jewish teachers 
remark (Abot V,16): ‘“‘He desires that others should give but 
will not himself give. His eye is evil as regards what is his own.”’ 

The expression, ‘‘Greater is the solicitor than the giver” 
(B. B. 9A/40), applies only to the solicitor who himself gives 
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first. When such a leader prevails upon the community to declare 
a levy the violation of which is punishable by excommunication, 
a levy (say) of a penny per pound (of the donor’s possessions), 
not only do the others contribute, he also contributes. 


912, 332 


“Greater is the solicitor than the giver” (B.B. 9A 40) refers 
to one who prevails upon wealthy people to give to some poor 
and upright individual. If people do not aid the poor person, how 
will he survive? And who will do any giving unless prevailed 
upon by someone to do so? 

But he who exacts a contribution from somebody with less 
than enough to live on acts the part of a robber. 

However, if one induces a person of wealth to assist a worthy 
poor person to whom others have already given sufficient, that 
solicitor, by his urging, commits wrong. The giver should have 
helped someone who was otherwise without aid. 

Suppose that there are two people both of them worthy and 
both of them in need, one of whom has, in the city in which he 
lives, those who will maintain him, while the other has not. If 
the solicitor press his fellow townfolk to assist the indigent one 
whose needs can be met in his own town and by his own kindred, 
the persons approached by the solicitor might afterward say: 
‘Since, at thine insistence, we gave to this one, we can not afford 
to give to that one.”’ The solicitor is then in the position of 
having seized by robbery what belonged to someone else. 


913, 332 


Ps. 41.2. If thou seest a worthy person and an unworthy per- 
son coming to a city and the unworthy given more than the 
worthy, this situation has been brought to pass so that the com- 
munity should, to that extent, be deprived of merit.?°3 It has been 
Divinely ordained that they should give to the worthy less and, 
to the unworthy, more. 

This turn of events was further induced by the fact that the 


703 This is explicated in B. K. 16B/43, 44, B. B. 9B/44, 45. 
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recipient of the smaller amount had, among his ancestors, men 
and women of wealth who, for the sake of ostentation, would 
give to an unworthy person from whom they could receive 
praise while, if relatives or other deserving persons came who 
might not lavish the praise, the amount given would be lessened. 
Such an ancestor is being punished according to the principle 
of ‘‘manner for manner.’’ More compassion gets bestowed upon 
others than upon him and his seed (Ps. 109.2). 


914, 1046 


The Torah reckons with human nature. Rich and poor alike 
are commanded to render tithes, heave offerings, and the gifts 
for the priests. The result is that, when a lay person is poor and 
the recipient priest wealthy, the poor gives to the rich. How 
is this justified? 

The Torah directs its commands equally to the indigent and 
to the wealthy, in order to keep the rich person from saying: 
‘“T am poor. How can I give to a priest who is well-to-do?” Even 
a necessitous priest would be told: ‘“‘Thou art wealthy.”’ That is 
why the Torah draws no distinctions. 

Similarly when the need arises for communal benevolence, 
even those who are poverty stricken and of scant livelihood are 
subject to the levy of so and so much per pound on pain of 
excommunication,!“ despite the impropriety of having the poor 
meet the needs of the poor. Sometimes the contributor is in 
greater want than the recipient. 

This is done because some people are so bad that, if the poor 
were excused from the levy, those bad people would, in consid- 
erable numbers, manage to stay out. Too many would prove to 
be ‘‘poor,” and all community projects would be thwarted." 
That is why it is well for the poor to join in the levy and to give. 

However, where the bad defer to the good,’” the poor are 


104 Bologna 1046 has 71927 where Parma 914 has o7n. 

105 For bwian, we must read: orbu30. We are told that, in Hebrew of this 
genre, the distinction between singular and plural in modifiers is not rigidly 
observed. 

16 Bologna 1046 says: where those who are informed get a hearing from 
the good. 
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not subjected to any pressure, and the good people secretly — 
unknown to the evil folk — return to the poor that which the 
poor have contributed. 

Forbear to protest: “Is not this to supply the needs of the 
indigent?’’ meaning thereby that the contributing poor should 
receive (by way of reimbursement, not their entire contribution 
but) only as much as is given to the needy for whom the collec- 
tion is made.?°7 


915 


A passage in Ketubot reads: ‘One who uses vessels of gold 
is not obliged to sell them and substitute vessels of silver’ 
(before being granted relief) .*%8 

This was the practice in the days when people deferred to the 
righteous and the righteous could constrain the wealthy to give. 
But today, when the rich have the uppper hand and do not heed 
the virtuous except under compulsory decree and when the rich 
compel giving even on the part of those who lack means, how 
can it be proper for a poor person to contribute to the main- 
tenance of such who could subsist if they sold their equipment? 
How can people be maintained from funds contributed by such 
as are themselves in need and whose own furnishings are far 
from valuable? 

Do not cite the case of Hillel. Hillel, acting as runner before 
a certain indigent on horseback, was performing a deed of 
exceptional piety.'° 


QI16 


Ta‘an. 8B 46 takes Prov. 25.14 to refer to the iniquity of pub- 
licly pledging a gift to benevolence and then failing to pay. 


o7 The meaning of the challenged proposal seems to be: By way of 
reimbursement, the poor shall receive only what is given them in the ordinary 
course of helping them. 

x08 The meaning of Ket. 68A/13-15 is not accurately reproduced. See 
HUCA, XX (1947), p. 518. 

x09 The case of Hillel (Ket. 67B/10-13, Tos. Peah IV, 10) does not seem 
pertinent in this connection. 
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It follows that, in a place where many are inclined to such fraud, 
pledges should be stated in unspecified sums so as to avert com- 
mitting sin.%%° 

Charity and rainfall are linked on the basis of Isa. 45.8. Not 
later than the seventh day of Tabernacles should all vows be 
fulfilled, because sometimes the eighth day falls on the Sabbath 
and then whosoever has not fulfilled his vow will have violated 
the command against delay in Deut. 23.22. 

In Num. 29 (vv. 18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 33, 37), the seven fold 
incidenge of the same formula, consisting of seven words, each of 
which contains the letter 0, refers to the seven firmaments. The 
import is: ‘“‘Behold, we have fulfilled our vows. Therefore with- 
hold not the downpour; grant the rain.’”’ Why thus? Because 
rains are withheld to punish iniquity with regard to vows. 
Deut. 11.14 implies: “If you are dilatory in fulfilling vows, I, 
likewise dilatory, shall not provide the rain in its time. You shall 
then lack the means of vow fulfilment. To satisfy needs of your 
own, you commit robbery. Me you have despoiled.*** On the seed 
shall I visit My rebuke.” 


917, 1048 


Prov. 27.14 applies to the person who asks the blessing of the 
synagogue officiant in consideration of such and such a sum 
to be given the officiant or to be given either to the officiant or 
to charity, payable early the next morning or on a certain day, 
though the poor are on hand at the time of pledging. Such con- 
duct is deservedly called a violation of the command: ‘‘Do not 
delay” (Deut. 23.22). 

Or if, aware of poor and needy people who are deserving, one 
says: “I shall give to the communal charity fund”; for the 
officiant will bless the pledger in a loud voice and the congrega- 
tion will responed ‘‘Amen’”’ in a loud voice when, meanwhile, 
the poor lie all night without bed-covers, the administrator 


10 When sums are specified, the amount specified is the amount which 
has to be paid. When no sum has been specified, any sum, no matter how 
small, liquidates the pledge. 

11 An allusion here to Mal. 3.9, 10. 
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having failed to supply their needs; or if, in the evening, the poor 
have naught to eat; or if a creditor, seeking his pawn, goes early 
in the morning and says to the poor person: ‘‘Give me the tools,” 
the tools with which work is performed during the day; all such 
conduct is accounted worthy of a curse, even though the poor 
person may bless the creditor for having left him covers for the 
night. This conclusion is supported by Prov. 21.12. 

Let one give to good people in secret and receive their bless- 
ing, as is written in Prov. 21.12 and in Deut. 24.13. The Creator 
sees and knows whether the givers give to good people. He 
desireth not the blessing of those who give to the undeserving. 


918, 1049 


If Reuben says to Simeon: ‘‘Take these sums and give them 
to worthy poor people,” and if Simeon has poor relatives but 
knows that Reuben also has poor and deserving relatives, Simeon 
shall bestow the gift upon the relatives of Reuben. 


919, 333 


If Reuben says to Simeon: “Go and give this money to people 
who study the Torah for its own sake,” and if Simeon have 
kinfolk who are known to be occupied with sacred study and 
also have kinfolk who merely say: ‘‘Aid us and we shall hence- 
forth devote ourselves to sacred study,” let Simeon give the 
money to those of whom it is known that they have already been 
occupied with such study. Let him say to the other relatives: 
‘Since you have not pursued sacred study up to now and since 
you desire to do so merely for the sake of the money, your study 
is not free of ulterior motives.” Those who had already engaged 
in study shall obtain the assistance. 


920 


The Talmud interprets Jer. 18.23 to mean: “Cause them to 
stumble by making them give to people who are undeserving.’’!! 


™ B. K. 16B/43, 44, B. B. 9B/44, 45. See note 103. 
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This stumbling, of course, is something in the hands of 
Heaven. One should not cause such stumbling of one’s own ac- 
cord. For example, someone says to thee: “I give thee this money 
for allotment to good people.”” Thou mayest know that the giver 
is anything but righteous and that he acts as the men of Anatoth 
acted toward Jeremiah. Though the one who accepts the money 
for transmission would like to have harm come upon the giver,™ 
because he knows the giver to be an evil person, still he who 
accepts the money for transmission shall not depart from the 
giver’s wishes. He shall bestow the money upon the deserving. 
Do as the giver requested thee. Thou art not at liberty to make 
any change. 


921 


If someone says to the charity administrator: ‘‘Here is some 
money that I give thee to bestow upon poor and upright people 
who are engaged in the study of the Law,” while other contrib- 
utors hand the administrator sums to be granted otherwise, 
sums to be placed in the charity box; and as people give him 
money for distribution, the administrator forgets which is for 
the general fund of the charity box and which goes to the special 
fund for worthy students, the administrator is still bound to 
accord those benefits to worthy students. 

If he have fogotten how much it was to be, he shall keep on 
giving to those poor and worthy students until he is sure that he 
has disbursed the entire of the intended amount.™ 


922 


Someone gave to a charity administrator an object which was 
to be sold and the proceeds given to the poor. Reuben, who 
donated the object, heard that the administrator wished to sell 
it to Simeon. 

Reuben said to the administrator: ‘‘Do not sell to Simeon 


"3 This translation seems preferable to another possible translation, 
namely: though the giver has done the transmitter harm. 

14 The passage suggests Men. XIII, 4 and its use by Maimonides in 
Matnot ‘Anivim, VIII, 3. 
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the object which I gave thee, for I hate him and can not endure 
that he should own the object which I entrusted thee.”’ 

The administrator replied: ‘Since thou hast handed over 
the object to me, it is no longer in thy possession. Nor, when 
requesting me to sell it, didst thou caution against selling it to 
Simeon. I would be committing robbery were I to sell it to some- 
one who offers less. No one offers a higher price than that offered 
by Simeon. I would, as it were, be robbing the poor.”’ 

Reuben answered: ‘‘I would never have donated that object 
had I known thou wouldst sell it to Simeon, my foe.” 

The administrator consulted a wise man who counseled: 
‘“‘Assuming that Reuben, the donor, has been in the habit of 
consigning objects to thee for the benefit of the poor, consider 
that he may refuse to give anything next time if thou resist 
his wishes now.”’ But others advised: ‘‘Next time, let Reuben 
do as he pleases. In the present instance, disregard him.”’ 


923 


Eccl. 11.9 and 12.14 refer to one who, when giving charity, 
says to another: ‘‘Make me a loan. I need it for benevolence.” 
The loan is granted, but the borrower, being closefisted, tells 
the lender: ‘‘I shall pay thee as soon as I make some profit at 
business.’’ The borrower may have the means. Yet he fails to 
make prompt payment. Meanwhile, the lender could be lending 
out the money elsewhere or could be using it in some profitable 
venture. 

It is as if one donating an animal to the altar or to charity 
lets it feed on another’s premises. Reference to this impropriety 
occurs in Eccl. 4.17. 


924 


The administrator of charity should not ask a needy person 
to perform some task without pay and should not subject that 
person to trouble. Because of the benefits which the needy one 
receives, he does as he is told. He fears and acts from fear. 

Of course, this restriction does not apply to anything that 
is sacredly commanded. 
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925 


It happened once that someone collected money from all of 
the communities for the purpose...%5 The collector, finding 
himself at the point of death before the collection was finished, 
‘consulted a wise man: ‘‘What shall I do with that money? Shall 
I take up, with every one of those cities, the matter of returning 
those sums?” 

The wise man answered: “Entrust that money to some 
thoroughly reliable person interested in the marriage of some 
orphaned youth and maiden who may be without means for 
wedlock. That would be the finest kind of benevolence on thy 
part and on the part of the donors; provided, of course, that the 
youth and the maiden are deserving.”’ 


928 


If a community finds that one of its members is about to be 
put to death, the community may secure that person’s release 
by using that person’s own money, even though that person may 
protest: “It were better to be put to death than to have to 
wander, amid deadly perils, from town to town and not have 
sufficient for the needs of one’s family. Only if you leave me some 
food on which to subsist or if you will succor me, (will I consent). 
Otherwise I say with Lam. 4.9, ‘They that are slain with the 
sword are better than they that are slain with hunger.’”’ 

If a person is to be blinded in one of his eyes or if his hand or 
his foot is to be chopped off, and the community can, by using 
that person’s own money, rescue him, (they shall do so), though 
that person say: ‘‘Take not my money. It were better to endure 
physical pain than to perish of hunger or to have one’s family 
perish of hunger,” and the community reply: ‘“Nay, such would 
be a blemish upon thy kinship, and shame and desecration for 
all of the Jews,” and the person rejoin: ‘‘Mine be the shame. If 
that shame affects all of the Jews, let the Jews furnish my 
ransom.” 


11s A lacuna in the Hebrew text. 
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Also this case was brought up: Reuben said to the community: 
“Understand that my relative So-and-so is about to be impris- 
oned. I myself can testify to the evil things he will do if you do 
not interfere and drive him out of town or if the Gentiles do not 
seize him. I want you to understand that, for his ransom, I shall 
give no more than is given by anyone else among you.”’ 

The community remained unconcerned. Eventually the im- 
prisonment occurred, and Reuben was obliged to give more than 
anyone else. He said: ‘‘Did I not caution you about this before- 
hand?” They answered: ‘‘Had we ignored the matter, there would 
have been no ransom at all. Meanwhile, the obligation to ransom 
rests on thee.”’ 


1029, 361 


When a poor person is ill and a rich person is ill, many will 
honor the rich person with their visits. But do thou go to the 
poor person. Even though the rich one be a scholar, visit the 
poor one, because many call on the rich but none on the poor. 
However, if a scholar be in need and an unscholarly person be 
in need, the scholar should take precedence. But, if an unscholarly 
person be devout, while the scholarly person is not devout, 
precedence should go to the devout. See Ps. 111.10; 15.4; 41.2, 


4, 3. 
1084 


Ps. 128.2 refers to a poor person who can maintain himself 
by his own exertions without recourse to charity or who can 
subsist on his own exertions combined with charity, engaging 
in work in order to obviate the need of a large amount of charity. 
If necessary for the pursuit of sacred study, it is proper for such 
a person to subsist on charity and to dispense with work. 


1163, 507 


Let not a man conceal the flaws attaching to members of his 
household when it comes to the mating of his children or his 
brethren or any other relatives. If they have some sickness which 
would, if known, render them maritally unacceptable, he should 
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make that fact known to the other parties lest they say: ‘‘This 
matrimony is a fraud.” ... Similarly with regard to charity, if 
there be something which, if known, would deter people from 
giving generously, the prospective givers should be made aware 
of that fact. 


1208 


Reuben owes Simeon money, and Simeon knows that Reuben 
lacks the means to repay. Thereupon the creditor, Simeon, hires 
the debtor, Reuben, to work for him by the day or by the week. 
When the work is completed, the creditor may not say: “I refuse 
to give thee thy wage. I retain it in payment of what is due 


” 


me. 
1209 


Two individuals had entered into a partnership. One of them 
was wealthy and one of them poor. The wealthy one would say 
to the poor one: “I shall give thee money to invest, and we shall 
share the profit half and half.’’ Thus did the wealthy one con- 
stantly lend to the poor one. 

Eventually the wealthy one lost his possessions. When he 
said that now he would have to wander as a mendicant from 
community to community, his poor comrade replied: ‘‘Look, 
I am in debt to thee. J shall repay thee. It is better that I repay 
thee and’ that I be the one to go wandering from city to city.” 

The formerly rich one answered: ‘‘What advantage would 
I have shouldst thou give me what thou holdest? It would hardly 
suffice me for a year and a half and then I would, in any event, 
have to go on the road.” 

The one who had always been poor replied: ‘‘How can I thus 
sin that thou shouldst go on the road while I hold those sums in 
my possession? I shall pay thee half of what I hold which belongs 
to thee. Leave that with the members of thy family. The other 
half I shall assign to my own family and both of us shall go 
forth together. With whatsoever I obtain, I shall pay thee. Or, 
if thou prefer, I shall pay thee the entire of the amount at the 
outset.” 

The formerly rich one answered: ‘Thou knowest that people 
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are well acquainted with me, since I was once well-to-do. To me 
people will give larger sums than they will give thee. Shouldst 
thou pay me the entire of the amount due, thou wouldst have 
nothing left. Since thou hast continued so faithful, we shall divide 
our takings between us. As for what thou owest me, assign half 
to my family and half to thy family.” 

As they went forth gathering alms among the communities, 
they divided their takings equally between them. 

It chanced that, on the way, the one who had always been 
poor came upon a valuable find. He said to his companion: 
“Thou didst show me great kindness when thou hadst possessions 
and thou didst divide equally with me that which thou hadst 
in excess of what I had. Similarly we shall divide, between us, 
this find.” 


1210, 1005 


Shouldst thou have to engage a Jew to work for thee, and two 
Jewish persons are at hand, one of them able to subsist on 
some other type of work and the other not skilled at any other 
type of work, hire the one who is not skilled at any other type of 
work. 


I2II, 1066 


There was once a saintly person who, when he would engage 
a copyist to do some transcribing for him, would enter into an 
agreement by which to avoid violating the command in Lev. 
19.13, ‘The wage of a hired servant shall not abide with thee 
all night until morning.” 

That saintly one pondered: ‘‘It might happen that, when the 
copyist asks for his pay, I may have the funds. But some patron 
of mine may arrive to whom I may have to make a loan. I would 
either have to transgress by not paying the copyist or I would 
have to violate Prov. 3.28, ‘Say not unto thy neighbor: ‘‘Go and 
come again, and to-morrow I will give.” ’ 

“Despite this possibility, I could have been punctilious 
enough to pay the copyist in advance. But I entered into an 
agreement with him owing to an additional possibility, namely: 
I might chance upon some goods by which I might profit and 
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might, because of that, delay the servant’s wage over night. 
For that reason also, I entered into the agreement. 

“Nor would this be a case of stipulating contrary to the Torah 
like that mentioned in B. M. VII, 1 where it says that though a 
man stipulate inférior bread and scant water for his employee, 
the employer is nonetheless required to feed the worker like 
Solomon in all his glory.” 


I211, 1006 


The Bologna text, 1066, contains this variant: 

If thou hirest a copyist to do some transcribing for thee, 
enter into an agreement with him so as to avoid violating Lev. 
19.13 lest, when he seek his wage, thou have not the funds on 
hand wherewith to pay it. Whatever the agreement made with 
him, pay his wage when he asks it, if thou canst. 


1215, 1067 


(A creditor and a debtor both of whom had forgotten whether 
or not the debt had been paid) used the sum in question to 
purchase books for lending out to needy students. 


1216, 395 


If thou hast in thy possession only that which belongs to others, 
forbear to give charity, lest thou lack the means to repay. 


1225, 1070 


A poor person was once about to sell a rich person some valu- 
able object. The rich person said: “T know not (what this is 
worth). Let us ask Reuben who is expert and posted on such 
values.” 

Then the poor person went to Reuben and besought: ‘“‘Do 
me a kindness. If the object is worth sixty, say ‘Seventy.’ ”’ 

Reuben answered: “I shall not lie in thy behalf. I would not 
lie in my own behalf.” 
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1220, 397 


R. Gamaliel said: “If one has debts in excess of the amount 
which one would dedicate to the sanctuary, one shall forbear to 
dedicate.” Similarly a person who owes others money and has no 
funds of his own shall not purchase books or give to charity or 
engage copyists or provide candles for the synagogue. One who 
does such is condemned in Isa. 61.8. 


1232, 1074 


There are things that mar financial success and bring a man 
down in the world. Though fortune smile upon that man himself, 
punishment will nonetheless come. It will overtake his progeny. 
The reference is to him who is harsh toward those whom he hires. 
For instance, one engages someone to perform a piece of work or 
to teach one’s children and the like and then puts that person 
to undue trouble or exacts from him more than has been stip- 
ulated. Nor should one ever stipulate anything in excess of a 
person’s strength. If thou knowest that he-can go only so far, 
hire him not on condition that he go further. It is forbidden to 
burden a person beyond his endurance, though he himself con- 
sents. This applies to hiring of all kinds. 


1233, 1075 


If a man is so miserly and closefisted as to begrudge anyone's 
making a profitable deal by his aid or enjoying any advan- 
tage through his aid or if he charges interest, they into whose 
hands any of that man’s money may come are not going to 
prosper. Any such person will die soon or become poor. 

But if one is generous with his money, enabling others to 
benefit by his aid and if one gladly lends on a basis of sharing the 
profit half and half and is not niggardly about letting others 
gain an advantage by his aid and is gracious at recelving way- 
farers — all of those into whose hands the money of such a one 
comes will flourish. Such happened with the money of Job. Any- 
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one who took so much as a farthing from Job’s hand would 
thrive. 


1233, 1076 


The money of him who lends on interest will vanish. He who 
clips coins or who cheats at weight or measure or at business or 
who commits any other crooked act will eventually lose his 
possessions. The children of such people will become separated, 
one from the other, in a strange land and will sink into depend- 
ency. Likewise will the money of their associates and their de- 
pendents and of anyone who aids them disappear. 

If one acts iniquitously and prospers while so doing and then 
suffers loss when refraining from iniquity, the purpose of it all 
is that he might be kept from repentance and thus eliminated 
from the world. Repentance is not granted those who commit 
wrong excessivly, lest the exploited ones complain: ‘‘Such and 
such hath he done and now forsooth he is in Paradise.” 


1233, 1078 


Likewise if one exploits the worker as to his wage or if one pur- 
chases stolen goods or if one profits on appurtenance of idol- 
atry or on the candles or the adornments or the vessels of 
idolators or if one violates a decree whose violation entails the 
penalty of excommunication when the congregation decrees a 
levy of so and so much per pound of one’s possessions, the money 
of such will be cut off and annihilated. It is ordained that such 
money, no matter into whose hand it finds its way, shall come to 
destruction. 

Therefore let a man beware of seeking to profit by accepting 
that money no matter whose the hand in which it might chance 
to be. 


1245, 1080 


Certain acts while not, in a literal sense, robbery can be worse 
than robbery. An example would be the wealthy person who 
says to a poor person: ‘Make me a loan,” and then lends out 
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the money and pockets the earnings. The poor person has 
been robbed of the profit which he might otherwise have gotten. 

Similar is the case of the wealthy individual who, with ever 
so many pounds in his coffer, says to himself: “I shall not impair 
the abundance of my coins.” He prefers to borrow from the 
indigent. His case resembled that of II Sam. 12.4. 


1247, 395 


If everything that is in thy keeping belongs to others, avoid 
giving charity. Thou mayest never have the means with which to 
restore it. 


1250, 1082 


If someone charges interest or defrauds another and then wishes 
to return the amounts involved to their rightful owners, the 
sages view with disfavor the acceptance of such restored sums." 
This applies when the person who has been robbed does not 
owe anything to others. But if the deprived person does owe 
something and has no other means of paying, he may accept 
such money in order to liquidate his debts. 


1273 


If someone, entertaining a wayfarer, bids the wayfarer eat, 
and the wayfarer swears that he will not eat, the host shall 
not urge the guest any further. 


1345, 415 


Upon a rich person, God bestows such an abudance of wealth 
that a hundred could subsist on that man’s gift. Yet he gives 
nothing to the poor. Wherefore the poor come and clamor 
before God: ‘Thou hast provided that man with enough for a 
thousand to subsist on, but he does for me naught.” 


16 B. K. 94B/11-13 contains the statement that the sages view with dis- 
favor the acceptance of the returned money by the person of whom it has 
been exacted. The presumption is that such restoration might prevent the 
interest charger’s repentance. 
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From that wealthy individual, punishment will be exacted 
as if he had robbed many poor people. God says to him: “I 
supplied thee abundantly with wealth that thou mightest give 
to the needy to the extent of thy means. Yet thou didst not give. 
I shall punish thee as if thou hadst robbed those people and as 
if thou hadst denied having in thy possession something which 
I entrusted to thee. That wealth which I put in thy hands for 
distribution to the poor, thou didst take for thyself." 


1346 


Ezek. 32.24 is illustrated by that community head who lords 
it over the community beyond all justification. Num. 16.15 
is illustrated by such when he employs Jewish persons and when, 
after the lapse of a year, those workers wish to hire themselves 
out to others, that community head orders those others not to 
engage those workers. He intimidates those possible employers 
who, dreading financial loss, decline to grant those workers em- 
ployment. This forces those workers to toil for the community 
head at a reduced wage. That is the sense of Ezek. 32.24. All 
of the relatives and friends and connections of that boss treat 
their fellow townsmen in accordance with his wishes because of 
some help that the boss may be granting them. Regarding such 
it is said in R. H. 17A/15, 16 that they go down to Gehenna but 
do not rise from Gehenna.™® 

Whosoever intimidates good people will have no good people 
among his progeny for, in Isa.'3.11, ‘‘Woe to the wicked’’ in- 
cludes also the seed of the wicked. 


1347 


A certain man was influential in the city but, when the poor 
complained about their exploiters, that man, though able to do 
so, refused to interfere. In the course of events, he himself became 


17 We follow the reading of Bologna 4/5. Parma 1345, as it stands, pre- 
sents insuperable difficulties. 

u8 R. H. 17A/15, 16 reads: They go down to Gehenna and remain there 
in judgment forever. 
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the victim of oppression but, when he complained, the commu- 
nity refused to listen. 

He protested: ‘‘Have you no tongue?” 

They replied: ‘‘This is done because, when the poor com- 
plained, thou wast unwilling to speak. Wherefore are we then 
obligated to thee? And thou wast able to be of service.” 

That is the practice where the worthy people wield power. 
But where an individual can prevail by reason of his might, one 
may interrupt the very service of worship in order to obtain 
redress. 


1396, 418 


In litigation with a Gentile, a man faced the need of taking 
an oath. He said: ‘‘What shall I do about this? (I shall do as 
follows:) I shall swear truthfully and if, by means of an honest 
oath, I get the money from him, I shall give half of it to charity.’’ 

Someone commented: ‘Swearing is proper if one swears 
turthfully.”” But a wise man counseled: ‘‘Even shouldst thou 
give to benevolence this sum in its entirety, yes, and add some 
more of thine own, it were better not to give and not to swear, 
even to swear truthfully.*° How many are the cities which have 
been destroyed by oaths, yes, truthful oaths!’’ Therefore let a 
man take heed that all of his dealings, whether with Gentiles or 
with Jews, be conducted in the presence of witnesses.??° 


1422 


A certain Jew, by lending on interest, prospered and grew 
rich. And he was an avaricious man. That Jew had a Jewish 
neighbor, a good man who had gotten into reduced circumstances 
and who wished to sell his land to a third Jew. The third Jew 
consulted a wise man who counseled: ‘‘Keep far from an evil 
neighbor. I know that fortune happens to smile upon that 


119 The best known expression of the thought that any kind of swearing 
is of questionable propriety is that in Matthew 5.23. Wistinetzki, on Parma 
1396, cites along with this, Eccl. 9.2 and other pertinent Jewish passages. 

20 Tt is not clear whether this last sentence contains the words of the 
author or those of the quotation. 
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wicked man who has set his baneful eye upon his neighbor’s 
house, causing his neighbor to become poor that his neighbor 
might sell to him. If thou make the purchase, thou wilt ulti- 
mately sell to that man of wealth. Therefore do not purchase. 
Keep far from that pernicious neighbor. His evil eye causes the 
one residing near him — that is to say, whoever acquires that 
property — to become poor.” 





1432, 1112 


A righteous person talks little and does much. But he does 
not say: ‘‘I shall give thee only a little’’ and thereupon give a 
great deal, because that would be deceiving. Let him do as 
Abraham did in Gen. 18.4. Also the recipient should forbear 
to say: “‘I shall accept but little’’ and thereupon accept much. 


1487, 1004 


Ps. 41.12 applies to one who was attached to the study of the 
Torah but who was, at the same time, more expert than anyone 
else in the purchase of a certain commodity. A widow asked him 
to obtain for her that commodity. The man pondered: ‘‘What 
about interrupting my study of the Torah?” 

An aged man counseled him: ‘‘Art thou better than Rabban 
Gamaliel and R. Joshua who, when the son of R. Gamaliel was 
to be married, went forth to purchase an animal to be served 
at the wedding? Similarly thou, when thou goest forth, keep 
meditating on sacred matters. Since people will give thee a 
greater quantity at a lower price, it is as if thou gavest that 
widow something out of thine own possessions. And the Creator 
will reward thee for thine effort.” 


1496 


Let not a man say: ‘‘Inasmuch as I spend the day teaching 
children, I shall get up early to pursue my own studies.”” While 
teaching the children, he might fall asleep. And he gets paid to 
teach them properly. 
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1497 


Lev. 25.53 means that no man should needlessly vex his 
workers or his hired servants or the tutors of his children. If 
those people do their work, let him not say to them: “Such and 
such a worker and such and such a servant do more than you 
do.’’ Whoever commits such an annoyance will, in the end, 
never see a glimpse of good or of blessing in that work or in that 
task. 

As regards children, one should do as is customary in that 
place, not expecting the tutor to start work earlier or to cease 
work later. To vex people who are coping with difficulties is an 
iniquity and a cause for punishment. Those people are sufficiently 
burdened already, as matter of course, without that added 
affliction. 


1499 


There was a man who would not allow his workers to with- 
draw before dark from the tasks which he had imposed. The 
workers were Jewish craftsmen. In that neighborhood, there 
was a Gentile who did permit his workers to leave before dark. 
On the eve of the Sabbath, the Jew would drive his workers, both 
the Jewish craftsmen and the non-Jewish, to keep at the tasks 
until synagogue time, in fact, until Bareku was reached in the 
service; while the Gentile released his hired servants and his 
workers, a good hour before nightfall, for the Sabbath. 

A sage remarked: ‘I should be astonished if the building 
owned by the Jew were to endure or if he were to bequeath any- 
thing to his heirs. Moreover, the Gentile shows a gracious spirit 
when he pays his workers their wages, while the Jew procras- 
tinates. Over such things, shall not God be angry?” 

And so it was, even as the sage had said. The edifice owned 
by the Gentile remained for his heirs. 


1500, 1000 


From Ex. 22.14, 15 and from Ben Sirach 11.32, we learn that 
one should not hire a worker or a tutor who looks at women when 
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there is no occasion to address them or who needlessly converses 
with women. It is proper conduct to avoid looking at a woman 
even while conversing with her, lest one become lustfully aroused. 
See Prov. 6.24, 25. 


Z 


1529 


A community which lacks both a synagogue and a hostel for 
the needy shall first build a hostel for the needy. The scrip- 
tural basis for this is I Ki. 7.51. Because David failed to give 
priority to the interests of the poor, he did not attain the privilege 
of building the santuary. The needs of the poor shall always 
come first. See also Prov. 21.13. 


1592, 704 


A letter to the leading men of Regensburg... Certain wrong- 
doers, having gained the upper hand, seek the honor and the 
prestige of rolling up the Scroll of the Pentateuch (at religious 
services). They have concocted a secret agreement for the pur- 
pose of enhancing their own importance. Twelve of them have 
conspired that each is to have his month for rolling up the 
Scroll. Each gives a gold piece for charity, which totals twelve 
gold pieces a year. They do this only to create for themselves the 
opportunity to challenge and to protest: “We give more than 
is given by thee.” 

Their intent is only to humiliate us and to increase their own 
conspicuousness. Blessed be the Lord Who hath given me the. 
power to force a change of their attitude. 

In a way, I went along with their plan in order to increase 
the amount available for charity. I feared the touch of iniquity 
if I were to interfere with the increase of charity. I said: ‘‘Pos- 
sibly the right may be on their side, considering how willing they 
are to give and to double their gifts.” 

Therefore I have undertaken to inquire of you, my masters, 
R. Baruch, R. Abraham, and the saintly R. Judah to hear what 
you will teach in this matter. I shall decide according to your 
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judgment, and I shall do as you direct if you say that the right 
is on their side, considering their large donations; even though 
they are unfitted for the privilege in question, some among 
them not knowing one single verse of the Torah. 


1593, 705 


Answer to the above. Inasmuch as there is profit for the poor 
— despite the godless motives of the contributors and despite 
their intention to seize glory for themselves — inasmuch as there 
is profit for the poor, do not keep those people from tying up the 
Scroll. The object is the sustenance of the poor. Whoever hinders 
those people from tying up the Scroll robs the poor. As for the 
person who has hitherto done the binding, doing so with Heavenly 
intent, if he gives the money to the poor as he gave it when he 
did bind the Scroll, he wins the same Heavenly recognition as if 
he had performed the rite. This is the meaning of Mal. 3.16. 
That verse is applicable to him since he performed that rite 
devotedly. 

You apprehend contentions involving others and the likeli- 
hood of trouble and the likelihood that, when the world sees how 
an upright person has been kept from binding the Scroll in order 
that there might be an increase of charitable giving, others will 
be treated similarly. We reply that, when matters reach the 
fighting stage, the wise men will do as they see best; assuming 
that these contenders would give twelve gold pieces and those 
give twenty. But, if one gives a gold piece and another offers 
to give a gold piece plus twenty farthings, a matter so trivial is 
not worth heeding. 


1630 


The Jews of a certain place had built a synagogue of stone. 
In the course of time, they wished to leave that place for another 
place. They debated: ‘‘What shall we do with the synagogue?” 
Some said: ‘‘Let us sell it to the Gentiles and since, when leaving 
here, we shall be going to a place where a synagogue already 
stands, let us, after selling this one, give the money to the 
poor.” 
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1671 


R. Jeshebab apportioned his possessions among the poor. R. 
Gamaliel sent him word: ‘Does it not say, ‘Not more than 
one fifth of one’s possessions‘for charity’? 

But did not R. Gamaliel live prior to the time of Usha? 
R. Jose, quoting R. Levi, said: ‘‘That was the prevailing rule. 
However, it was forgotten, and a later generation accepted the 
teaching of the former one.”’ 


1676 


Said R. Joshua b. Levi quoting R. Antigonus: ‘‘As regards 
the relative importance of supplying clothes for the wife of a 
cultivated person or providing maintenance for an ignorant 
person, (we hold that) out of respect for the cultivated person, 
the clothing of such a person’s wife takes precedence. 

“This applies when the garment in question is intended for 
the wife of a cultivated person during that cultivated person’s 
lifetime. But if ...%* it be a matter of sustenance for a person 
and clothing for the same person, sustenance shall have prior- 
ity 252 

Supplying the wife of a cultivated person with clothes takes 
precedence over an ignorant person’s maintenance only if the 
cultivated person’s wife be like her husband and if she be good 
toward God, good to her husband, and good to other good people. 
Only then does supplying her with clothes take precedence over 
sustaining a person who is ignorant. 

This refers, furthermore, only to garments which are needed, 
garments with which the woman can not dispense. But, if it be 
a matter of providing her with ornaments, the maintenance of 
an ignorant person comes first. 


121 There is a lacuna in. the text and a change in the terms of the com- 
parison. 

122 We have removed the next sentence from its position in 1676 and have 
placed it at the end of 1676 in order to avoid an utter break in the sequence. 
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“Tf a person and his mother and his teacher and his father 
are in captivity, that person’s ransom takes precedence over that 
of his father, that of his-mother over that of his teacher, and 
that of his teacher over that of his father’ (Hor. 134/33). 


1677 


Reuben, a poor man, wrote to a certain Rabbi: “Do thou pre- 
pare a letter to a certain distant land appealing to the people 
there that they give me aid.’’ Subsequently the Rabbi remarked 
to another poor person: “If thou desirest, I shall write and ask 
them to give also unto thee.”’ 

The second poor person replied: ‘‘That is undesirable, because 
those people will then reduce their gifts to that poor person who 
sought thine assistance first. And he is a worthy Jew. Therefore 
do not write and ask that anything be given unto me. One who 
causes his fellow such a diminution of income will have to answer 
in judgment as if his crime were robbery.” 


1678, 1028 


From a different locality, a certain amount was sent to someone 
with a letter reading: ‘“‘Let this money be invested at a sharing of 
the profit half and half, (half for myself and) half allocated to 
So-and-so for the duration of his life. Thereafter it shall go to the 
poor.” 

The person who was to receive half of the profit refused to 
accept it. He said: ‘The poor, since they already know about 
this, will complain: ‘So-and-so is robbing us.’ And since they 
already know the terms; they will query: ‘When will So-and-so 
die that the money may be given to the needy?’ Let someone 
who is willing give me a small amount directly without figuring 
on any profit.” 

However, if the matter be not known to other poor people 
and if the sum be large and the profit considerable, there is no 
objection to that plan. 
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1678, 1029 


Although the choicest way is to give directly. Moreover, if 
one desired that some worthy poor person be maintained on the 
income from a givensum, it’is well that the sum be profitably 
invested. 

The Bologna Text, 1029, contains the additional sentence: 

If there be no reliable person to whom the sum can be en- 
trusted, let part of that capital fund be given to the poor indi- 
vidual directly. 


1679 


A certain individual came to a wise man and said; “I have 
vowed to give twenty pounds to any poor person who will im- 
press me with his worthiness. Let me ask whether, until such 
worthy person appears, I may use the sum in business with a 
view to profit.”’ 

The wise man replied: ‘‘Thou mayest.” 

A second individual arrived who spoke to the wise man 
similarly. The wise man answered: ‘‘Nay, it is forbidden to use 
that money in business with a view to profit. Let the money be 
laid aside. Do not use that sum commercially.” 

A third individual came with the identical question. To him 
the wise man replied: ‘‘Take that sum to a place where thou wilt 
find worthy poor on hand. Or turn it over, at once, to upright 
people resident in thy city. Let them have charge of it until 
worthy poor persons come to their notice.”’ 

The pupils of the wise man observed to him: ‘“‘Thy words 
travel in three directions. Wherefore didst thou thus vary thy 
counsel ?”’ 

The wise man responded: ‘‘The man, in the first instance, is 
upright. I know that, when the worthy poor present themselves, 
he will not withhold the money for the sake of personal gain. 
Therefore I said: ‘Use it, with a view to profit, in business.’ 
That man is reliable. Whatever profit he gains, he will take for 
himself no more than is properly his. 

“Regarding the man whom I admonished: ‘Thou art for- 
bidden to use the sum, with a view to profit, in business,’ I know 


» 
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that, when poor people turn up, he can be trusted to hand the 
money over to them provided the expected profits do not 
materialize. But, should those profits materialize, he is likely to 
say, when poor people come: ‘I prefer to wait for still worthier 
poor people.’ Besides, he is not well-to-do. When the worthy 
poor are on hand, he may lack ready cash. 

“The one to whom I said: ‘Yield the money at once’ is a man 
who can not be trusted with retaining it. Worthy poor people 
are at hand not far from the city in which he lives. If a man can 
extend aid to the worthy poor even in a distant place, it is im- 
proper for him to retain the sum. Prov. 21.21 signifies that, if 
there be absence of worthy poor in one’s own city, one should 
dispense the sum elsewhere.”’ 


1680 


A certain individual vowed that he would give money, to the 
extent of so and so many pounds, to charity. But he did not 
give the sum to charity. He delayed ever so many years, mean- 
while deriving, from the money, large profits. 

In the course of time that Jew became poor — reduced in his 
possessions. He said to a wise man: ‘‘Since I have become re- 
duced in my possessions, let me obtain help by drawing upon 
those pledged sums.’’??3 

The wise man answered: ‘‘Thou mayest not have recourse 
to that money. The reason is that thou hast not let it out of 
thy hand.” 

The pupils of the wise man asked: ‘‘Why may not that indi- 
vidual be assisted with that money, seeing that he is in need?” 

The wise man replied: “If the pledger has put the money in 
charge of some reputable person for distribution to the needy 
and if later the pledger becomes poor, then it is fitting to sustain 
him with that money, in preference to others, if that money be 
still extant. But one who pledges and then fails to let the money 
out of his hand commits a sin. He has withheld the money. He 


3 We must understand that the pledger still has the money in his posses- 
sion but that he needs it for himself. 
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has failed to bestow it. To say that he should be allowed recourse 
to that money would be to reward a wrongdoer. Anyone (who 
had ever pledged) could beseech: ‘I am poor. Let me take the 
money,’ though the money may never have left his hands. 

“Such a personshould notbe permitted assistance from that 
sum. The proper thing to do is to give the money to the deserving 
poor or to hand it over to trustworthy people for distribution to 
the deserving poor.”’ 


1681, 1030 


A certain man had charge of charity funds. Since, according 
to Shek. IV, 3, it is not permitted to invest such funds, he 
carried the money around with him. He lost the money; it 
disappeared. His was the transgression because he had not asked 
the counsel of the city’s elders. In the course of years, some of 
that man’s progeny, traversing the same road, stumbled and 
died of their injuries. 


1682 


Prov. 27.2 teaches that a man should supplicate God not to 
lead him into temptation. 

A certain wealthy man met another wealthy man who had 
lent certain deserving people money with which to carry on 
business, the profit to be shared half and half. But those bor- 
rowers became poor. Before they could earn profit out of which 
to repay, they had to use the money for their personal needs. 

The wealthy lender of the money said to the other rich man: 
“See what those so-called deserving ones have done to me’; 
to which the other rich man replied: ‘‘Never would I myself 
have done a thing like that.” 

A wise man quoted Abot II, 5, ‘‘Judge not thy fellowman 
until thou art come into his place’ and added: ‘‘Praising thyself 
comes easy for thee.” 

Not long thereafter the rich man (who had boasted) did 


™4 The passage is also in Ket. 106B/36, 38. ‘Ar. 6B/1-3 does tell, with 
approval, of an administrator’s use of charity funds presumably in his own 
business. See Maimonides Matnot ‘Aniyim, VIII, 5S. 
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something even worse than was done by those whom he had 
criticized. The wise man remarked: ‘“‘Through this, God hath 
tried thee, showing that a man should avoid self-praise and should 
supplicate God not to lead him into temptation. Applicable here 
are Prov. 6.30 and 30.8.” 


1683, 1031 


Someone told a wise man: ‘‘A certain individual now deceased 
bade me give such and such sums to worthy poor persons as 
thou, the Rabbi,’> mayest decide. To whom now shall I give? 
I shall give to such and such deserving ones if it be satisfactory 
to thee.” 

The wise man replied: ‘‘If thou art accustomed to give to 
thy relatives but wouldst, though wealthy, make it easier for 
thyself by handing them the money contributed by the person 
now deceased, thou shouldst know that such conduct is iniquity. 
Thou art robbing the poor. We shall apportion this money to 
thy relatives only if thou dost not diminish thy customary gifts 
to them. Otherwise we shall not thus apportion this money.”’ 


1684, 1032 


One having some money in his possession said to a wise man: 
“Ponder thou, to whom shall I give this money that my act 
may be one of exceptional merit?” 

The wise man answered: ‘‘Give it to such and such worthy 
poor people.” 

The inquirer decided to do so. His words were: ‘‘Thus shall 
it be.”” 

But the next day the inquirer returned and said: ‘‘There is 
another poor person to whom I would give if thou wouldst 
diminish the amount allowed those mentioned yesterday.” 

The wise man replied: ‘‘Since that other person is no worthier 
than those whom I have already named and since thou hast 
already reached a conclusion, thou shouldst not reduce the 


™5 In 1702, the Rabbi and the Hakam are identified. 
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amount to be granted the people contemplated originally. If 
thou hast additional funds, bestow something on that other 
person. But do not lessen the allotment of the people previously 
considered. 


1685, 1033 


That people might charitably remit sums for his own assist- 
ance, a Rabbi sent his representative to various lands. Before 
the emissary returned, the Rabbi had died. The Rabbi had an 
heir. A certain venerable man counseled the heir: ‘‘Take the 
money sent thy father and liquidate his debts; pay what he owed. 
Assume that the money reached thy father while he was still 
living. Settle the accounts of those with whom thou knowest 
thy father would have settled.’’” 


1686 


The words “from among you” in Ex. 35.5 mean that one may 
give to charity only that which is in one’s actual possession. This 
excludes a case such as that of Reuben who owes money to 
Simeon, money which has not been repaid. Simeon may not 
pledge that unpaid sum. That is the purport of ‘‘from among 
you.” 

Similarly it is meritorious of a wealthy person to lend a poor 
person money. But, should the wealthy person pledge to charity 
the amount that is still in the poor person’s hands, that 
would be an instance of ‘‘a worthy deed performed through a 
misdeed.’’ Hence, Ex. 35.5a. 


1687 


Someone lent money to a poor person who, as the lender was 
well aware, loved to gamble. The lender pressed the borrower 
for payment. People quoted Ex. 22.24, “Thou shalt not be unto 
him as a creditor.” The lender replied: ‘Nay, to a rascal I lent 
my money. For me to get it away from him were an act of merit.”’ 


In this passage, 003290. has the unusual meaning of: settling a debt 
due them 
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1688 


Reuben, a poor man, besought Simeon, a rich man: ‘Grant 
me a loan. If do not repay by a certain date, J shall sell a certain 
possession of mine at a loss and shall make good my obligation.” 

The date arrives, and Simeon notices that Reuben is selling 
that possession of his at a loss in order that Simeon might get 
paid. In accordance with Ex. 22.24, Simeon should say to 
Reuben: “‘Be not in haste to sell that possession of thine and to 
sell it at a loss’’; though Reuben is selling it in order that Simeon 
might recover his loan. A man becomes deprived, so to speak, 
of whatever he sells at a loss. 


1689 


Reuben had an object which he had purchased at a reduced 
price, and Simeon had need of that object which was in Reuben’s 
possession. Suppose now that Reuben who had purchased the 
object for forty denarii says to Simeon: ‘‘If thou give me one- 
half pound (fifty denariz), I shall sell it to thee, provided we view 
the transaction as one of those to which the laws against over- 
reaching do not apply’’*?7— or suppose that Reuben puts it 
this way: “I know that an element of overreaching is involved 
but I am unwilling to sell it except thou concede me this over- 
reaching” — “I wish that thou shouldst grant that one-half 
pound to the poor — to such and such a poor person — and that 
mine should be the merit.’ 

Assuming that the purchaser (in this case, Simeon) is wealthy, 
such would not be tantamount to an act of robbery and then 
giving, to the poor, the gain of that robbery.”’ 


1690 


God commands giving to the poor and lending to the poor 
lest the poor resort to stealing. It would seem better not to lend 


47 The matters to which the laws of overreaching do not apply are listed 
in B. M. IV, 9. 
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to the poor but simply to give. However, the Torah knows that 
sometimes, if a man accepts alms, he feels shame. Inasmuch as 
lending can occur between the wealthy and the wealthy, the 
poor person, if he borrows, need not suffer embarrassment. He 
can say: “I shalltoil and moil and pay back.”’ 

(The poor person feels shame) because querulous people are 
wont to remark: “Look, thou acceptest charity, although thy 
means are ample.’’ A borrower can always answer: ‘‘But I am 
going to repay.”’ 

If, however, the loan be made at interest, the poor person 
comes to ask: ‘‘How shall I obtain the means to pay that inter- 
est? Rather than depend upon others, I shall steal and rob.” 
That is the point to Prov. 6.30. Therefore lend without interest. 
See Deut. 16.11. 


1691, 1034 


There are times when lending is better than giving. Reuben, 
an upright man, sought of Simeon a loan of some money. Simeon, 
without hesitation, made the loan but remarked: ‘‘Really I 
grant this as a gift.’” Reuben was thereupon so ashamed and 
embarrassed that he would ask Simeon for a loan never again. 
Evidently it were better not to have bestowed upon Reuben a 
gift of that kind. See Ps. 41.2. 


1692, 1034 


God decrees the way in which human needs are to be satis- 
fied, and a person should beseech God to make it possible for 
his wants to be met without wrongdoing and without sin. 
Robbers obtain iniquitously everything that they eat or need, 
similarly harlots (Prov. 6.26). Thus, according to people’s 
thoughts, is their way of procuring what they must have. For 
a righteous person, the way is that of righteousness. 

By what means a person shall live is a matter of Heavenly 
decree. Let a person pray that what he requires may come to 
him without misery, shame, disgrace, infamy, or iniquity. This 
applies also to marriage and to the things requisite for married 
life. 
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If thou wouldst give out of devotion to God, proceed in such 
wise that He will account it for righteousness. Suppose there is 
a craftsman. Thou canst aid that craftsman in such manner that 
he will, at no time, feel humiliation, How? Let us say thou 
wouldst give him twenty farthings. Perhaps he desires to obtain 
a certain object. Go to him and sel! him cheaply that object which 
he hopes to purchase. In other words, ascertain what it is that 
he desires to buy, and sell that to him at a price to which he is 
accustomed, that he may promptly resell it at twenty farthings 
profit. 

Or, if he have something to sell, purchase it from him at a 
premium. He will then be unaware that thou art rendering him 
a kindness. Thou wilt be fulfilling Lev. 19.18 because thou dost 
avoid putting him to shame. Since thou hast brightened his face, 
thine own face shall be brightened in the hereafter (Judg. 5.31). 


1693 


Certain words in Isa. 46.12 mean that, when a person is about 
to grant poor folk charity, he shall be watchful that no one 
else is present, lest those poor folk suffer shame. 


1694 


Reuben requests Simeon: ‘‘Give this money to Levi.’’ But 
Simeon knows that eventually Reuben is going to humiliate 
Levi by reminding him: ‘I did, for thee, such and such.”’ 

Simeon should then say to Reuben: ‘‘I shall convey the money 
to someone of whom I know that thy giving to him would be a 
meritorious act.” 

If Reuben refuses, Simeon can say to the aforementioned 
Levi: “‘A certain individual desires to send thee money. If thou 
wishest, I can receive it and give it thee. But do not then com- 
plain: ‘He humiliates me constantly.” If Levi thereupon con- 
sents, Simeon should give Levi the money as Reuben had 
directed. 
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1695 


Reuben says to Simeon: “I know that thou art discerning. It 
is imperative that thou accept money from me and give it to 
someone who imprésses thée as being upright and, at the same 
time, truly necessitous.”’ 

Now Reuben has a relative who is righteous and also indigent, 
and that relative has no other source of help. Simeon should 
accord the grant to Reuben’s relative, inasmuch as Reuben has 
a duty toward his relative. But, if either Reuben or Simeon has 
a relative to whom others are giving, Simeon should bestow the 
money on someone else, someone who lacks such assistance. 
There is not so much merit in giving to someone to whom others 
are giving already. It were better to give to one for whom no 
other aid exists, even though he be neither so well educated nor 
so righteous. Remember, others are not helping him. 


1696, 1036 


Suppose that someone ask thee: “See, I have some money. 
Shall I pay it to a scribe to copy a scroll of the Pentateuch or 
shall I present it to some poor people who lack clothing?” Offer 
this answer: ‘“‘Isa. 58.7 warrants decision favoring the latter.”’ 


1697 


Reuben sent Simeon a valuable object that Simeon might 
perform with it some meritorious deed, and along with the ob- 
ject, this message: ‘‘I do this because I know that, with this 
object, thou wouldst perform a deed more meritorious than | 
would.” Then Levi came to Simeon and asked to be given that 
object. 

A wise man counseled Simeon not to transmit the object to 
Levi because ‘“‘what he would do with it would not, by any 
means, be as meritorious as what thou wouldst do with it. That 
was why the object was entrusted thee. Moreover, even assum- 
ing that Levi’s deed with it would be as meritorious as thy deed, 
had Reuben known that thou wouldst hand it over to Levi, 
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Reuben would not have committed it to thy keeping. Such action, 
on thy part, would resemble robbery.” 

Then Levi spake to the wise man: “Since thou didst tell 
Simeon not to give the object to me, let me inform thee that 
Simeon desired to give me that object. Since thou didst deter 
him, the one resembling a robber is thou.”’ 

The wise man rejoined: ‘‘The object, in thy possession, hadst 
thou received that object, would really have been an acquisition 
in which robbery had a part. Whether it should be given thee 
did not depend upon the wishes of Simeon. Thou wouldst, as it 
were, have been robbing both Simeon and Reuben (Gen. 20.6).” 


1698, 1053 


A query: Reuben noticed Simeon, a poor man, expending money 
to enable others to acquire the merit of carrying out sacred 
commands. The congregation, for instance, lacked a citron. 
Simeon purchased a citron and donated it and did similar 
things. Had Reuben known that Simeon thus lavished his money, 
Reuben might have ceased to render him further assistance. 


1699, 1053 


The reply: Had Simeon previously made a practice of thus 
assisting others to acquire merit, Reuben has no ground to feel 
loath about giving Simeon further help. But, if such were not 
Simeon’s former practice, Reuben shall discontinue extending 
aid. 


1700 


If people accord aid to Reuben, an upright man, just because 
he is upright, Reuben is at liberty to take that which they give 
him and to grant it to some other upright person — not, however, 
to any evil person. As matter of fact, whoever gives, gives with 
the expectation that the recipient is going to bestow it upon 
members of his family. 
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1701 


If an apostate gives charity, the poor may accept it. The pre- 
cedent is Micah in Judg. 18 who made an idol. Micah’s bread 
was available to those who came and went, wherefore he was 
rewarded with length of life. 


1702 


An apostate wished to present a generous gift to a Rabbi. People 
said to the Hakam: “Since thou art a poor man, why doest 
thou not accept the gift? Did not Elijah have the benefit of 
meals supplied by Ahab?” 

The wise man answered: ‘‘God sustained Elijah by means of 
the ravens. The ravens did indeed obtain supplies from Ahab’s 
slaughtering houses. When Elijah appeared unto Ahab, Ahab 
asked: ‘Whence didst thou obtain food? Who sustained thee?’ 
Had Ahab known that it was in the house of the woman at 
Zarephath, Ahab would have put that woman to death. There- 
fore Elijah said: ‘The ravens brought me supplies from thine 
own slaughtering houses.’ And Ahab knew that it was true. 
People had marveled how the ravens had been taking bread 
and meat. No person fell under Ahab’s suspicion of having 
sustained Elijah.’’:8 

The wise man added: ‘‘Consider Prov. 21.27 and the ‘of you’ 
in Lev. 1.2. ‘My portion is with you and not with the Gentiles.’ 
Nonetheless offerings are accepted from Gentiles, as stated in 
Hul. 13B/13, 18 — from Gentiles but not from apostates (Hul. 
5A/29). 

“We find, in I Ki. 13, that the man of God was forbidden to 
partake of food (at Beth-el); for Jeroboam and his crew had 
gone apostate. The lion smote the prophet who did thus partake. 
Therefore, from that apostate, | will accept nothing.” 


”8 The thought is: No reproach attaches to Elijah for accepting food 
from the apostate Ahab because the case of Elijah was exceptional. The woman 
of Zarephath who had fed Elijah had to be concealed from Ahab’s wrath. 
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1703 


If a man prefers one of his sons to the others not because that 
son is more virtuous but simply because the father’s heart is 
thus inclined, the father should not grant the favored son a 
heritage ampler than that of the other sons. But, if the favored 
son surpass his brethren in moral excellence, then the father shall, 
without the others’ knowing it, grant the favored son a larger 
bequest; because that son will, more than all of the others, do 
the will of the Creator and will, more generously than the others, 
give to charity. That is why the father should leave him a 
larger amount. 


_ 1704 


A certain man had two sons, one righteous and one wicked. 
The father maintained the wicked son but not the righteous one, 
because the wicked one would say: ‘‘Only so long as thou sustain- 
est me will I avoid pernicious ways.” 

People would urge that father: “Show compassion to thy 
righteous son, not to the wicked one.” David and Solomon 
differed similarly. David appointed Shebuel (I Chron. 26.24) 
over the treasury to keep him from serving as priest for Micah’s 
idol. But Solomon removed him, whereupon Shebuel reverted 
to his former practice (I Ki. 4.6). 


1705 


How do we know that ‘‘thou shalt uphold him” in Lev. 25.35 
means that one should continue to uphold him although one has 
already done so four or five times? ‘Thou shalt uphold him”’ 
does, in fact, thus teach."9 

It might be supposed that he shall be upheld though thou 
dost thereby degrade him into disreputable conduct. The words 
“with thee” preclude that. They preclude that, though the 
recipient be one’s own father, when giving to him might aid 


™9 The teaching occurs in Sifra Behar on Lev. 25.35. 
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doers of iniquity; either effecting such directly or, just by provid- 
ing the father with food, leaving him free to expend, in a profli- 
gate manner, money which comes to him from other sources. 


1706, 1054 


The question was put to a wise man: ‘‘Reuben, a wealthy man, 
prospered, though he let unworthy folk benefit from his means. 
People counseled Reuben that, were he to let virtuous folk 
benefit, all of his affairs would prosper still more. 

‘“‘Reuben heeded this. He let good and upright people benefit 
from his wealth. And then the fortunes of Reuben declined. He 
had prospered only so long as he had been aiding the wicked.” 

To this query, the wise man answered: ‘‘You may as well 
feel amazed even more. It sometimes happens that a wealthy 
person will prosper just so long as he works iniquity, while 
another person, one whose shortcomings are slight, undergoes 
prompt punishment. The latter occurs in order to keep that 
person from committing further wrong. Meanwhile, if an un- 
righteous person performs a good act, his fortunes deteriorate 
and his possessions diminish. He prospers only so long as he 
acts wickedly. The purpose of this is to encourage him to act 
still more wickedly. 

“Tt was thus with the aforementioned Reuben. Because God 
took no delight in Reuben’s good acts, it became evil in God’s 
eyes that, through Reuben, upright folk should derive benefit. 
Reuben’s fortunes receded (when he acted properly). This came 
to pass so that Reuben should not, by succoring the righteous, 
acquire merit. Reuben prospered when he helped the wicked 
(thus becoming habituated at doings) which would not count 
in his favor.’’ *3° 


1707, 1039 


R. Hama, the son of R. Hanina, and R. Hoshayah, the Great, 
were promenading among the synagogues of Lydda. Said 
R. Hama to R. Hoshayah: “Think what money my fathers 


30 Bologna 1054 adds: xan ody. 
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sank here!’’ The other replied: ‘‘Think what souls thy fathers 
sank here! No people are here occupied with the Torah.’ 

R. Abin had built the gates of the Great Academy. When 
R. Manni came to see him, R. Abin boasted: ‘Look, what I 
have done!’’ Whereupon R. Manni quoted Hos. 8.14, ‘‘Israel 
hath forgotten his Maker, and builded palaces,’’ adding: ‘‘No 
people are here occupied with the Torah.”’ 

The moral is that one who possesses money should not say: 
“T shall build a synagogue or an academy.”’ Sooner let him give 
the sums to worthy people who devote themselves to sacred 
study. One should not give to such as manage to hit upon Tal- 
mudic contradictions so that the whole world might regard them 
as conversant with the entire Talmud. Those are not the real 
devotees of learning. Such do nothing but ferret out contradic- 
tions and variants in order to show off their cleverness. One 
should give to the Godfearing who study in order to fulfill the 
sacred commands. 


1708 


A wise man once directed his sons and his pupils to avoid buy- 
ing produce to sell at a profit because, when it brings a high 
price, one rejoices at the high price and at being able to sell at 
a high price. Prov. 17.5 applies here: ‘‘He that is glad at calam- 
ity shall not be unpunished.’’ In his own interest, he ignores the 
interests of the many. 


1709, 1049 


A certain individual bought a large quantity of produce which, 
at a time of famine, he sold to the poor at cost. People quoted 
Prov. 17.5. The man replied: ‘‘Since I give it to the poor at 
cost and, to some of the poor, free of charge, I have no occa- 
sion to rejoice at high prices.3? Sometimes I lend them the 
produce subject to return when the price is low.”’ 


3" Quoted verbatim from Yer. Shek. V, 6 (Krotoschin 49B/36-38), also 
Yer. Peah 21B/57—59. 

8 Instead of nov rx, Bologna 1049 reads: n>v 3x I rejoice (at the oppor- 
tunity to perform this good deed). 
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1710, 1050 


If one dwells in another’s court without that other’s knowl- 
edge, while that other has, in that locality, houses and chambers 
which he does not’need fot any purpose; and if the occupant be 
an upright person, the occupant thus having an advantage while 
the owner sustains no loss — since the owner has no intention 
of renting the place for others to occupy and since he is accom- 
modating there a poor but worthy person — it is not proper for 
the owner to collect rent. The occupant causes no damage or 
depreciation, while the owner acquires merit. 

Thus it was that the tribe of Judah accepted the tribe of 
Simeon for residence in Judaean cities until the reign of Saul, 
when the Judaeans, needing the land, dispossessed the Simeon- 
ites. During the time prior to the dispossession, the Simeonites 
paid nothing whatsoever. 


I711, 1051 


Deut. 22.8 is illustrated by the man who so fixed the key of 
his rooms that those who were within could not open the door. 
The house caught fire. They could not get out, the keys having 
been lost. The people in the rooms were cremated. 


I71I, 1052 


One who is entertaining wayfarers should not lock them up 
in such wise that they are unable to go out and satisfy their 
bodily needs. For having done this, Samuel was punished by 
Rab.*33 

But, where women are present and, at the same time, dis- 
reputable men are present, locking the door from the outside 
is proper. 


1712 


R. Jannai and R. Jonathan were sitting together. A man came 
and kissed R. Jonathan’s feet. R. Jannai asked R. Jonathan: 


33 This punishment is recorded in Sab. 108A/37, 38. 
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‘‘What is the good which thou hast rendered him in the course 
of his life that he is now requiting thee?”’ (Yer. Peah 15D 28-34). 

R. Jonathan replied: ‘‘This man came to me once imploring 
that his son should support him. I answered: ‘Shall I call a 
meeting of the community to reproach thy son?’ ”’ 

Said R. Jannai to R. Jonathan: ‘‘Art thou still of that opinion 
(concerning the right to compel the son)? 

R. Jonathan then took the step of reinforcing that tradition 
with the prestige of his own name. 

Jacob the son of R. Aha came and quoted R. Samuel bar 
Nahman as stating, in the name of R. Jonathan, that a son can 
be forced to support his father. 

“Shall I call a meeting of the community?”’ From this we 
learn that one may close the doors of the synagogue in order to 
prevail upon people to give charity to the poor and in order to 
shame the person who is unwilling to contribute. 


1713 


“Because he is poor” in Prov. ,22.22 means that one should 
beware of committing robbery — even though it may not be 
literal robbery — and thus bringing poverty upon oneself. 

In a certain place, when the community issued a decree that 
a given charity be rendered — a decree the violation of which is 
punishable by excommunication — certain individuals of wealth 
left the synagogue which happened to be the place of meeting. 
They thought that, since they had withdrawn, the decree did 
not rest upon them. They showed no concern for the ruling of 
the sages that those who disobey such a decree are subject to 
the ban. 

Some of those who withdrew remarked: ‘‘It would have been 
splendid of you to give ten pence for every pound of your pos- 
sessions that the amount raised for charity might be abundant.” 

The reply to this was: ‘‘You say that this should be done 
because you know that it can not be done. We call for a burden 
that can be borne. We regard as subject to the decree anyone 
who lends a /i’va or changes a gold piece, it being expected that 
a coin for charity will be deducted at such transactions. Even 
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had we consented to your proposal, you would have been un- 
willing.” The withdrawers had acted only to thwart the under- 
taking. 

Not much time elapsed before those who withdrew suffered 
financial reverse. Financial reverse struck also those who joined 
them in their secessionist congregation. 


1714 


Reuben supported certain relatives of Simeon, Simeon being 
unable to give his relatives anything. Simeon happened to be 
active in communal affairs and vocal in communal matters. 

Once it chanced that Reuben defied the congregation. That 
is to say he refused to comply with the congregation’s ruling. The 
relatives of Simeon besought Simeon: ‘‘If thou bring pressure to 
bear upon Reuben, as thou wouldst upon other resisters of the 
congregation, he will cease to contribute anything to our suste- 
nance, and we know not by what other means we can live.” 

Accordingly Simeon displayed toward Reuben a fawning 
favoritism. Yet, in the end, Reuben discontinued his beneficence 
anyhow. Said Simeon to his kinfolk: “As a result of your 
iniquity in making me cringe before him, you have forfeited 
your sustenance. In addition you have caused me to desecrate 
the name of God.”’ 


1715, 1047 


Should an irascible man say to his wife: ‘Understand, if thou 
givest anything to charity. I shall chastise thee,” or if he vexes 
her in any other way and if the solicitor knows about the hus- 
band’s antipathy, the solicitor shall not accept anything from 
the wife, not even a small contribution. But, if there should 
issue a communal decree specifying so and so much per pound 
of one’s possessions — a decree whose violation is punishable 
by excommunication — and the husband violates the decree, 
then let the wife give, and blessings will come upon her. However, 
anything that the son or the wife may steal must be returned. 


134 Wistinetzki supplies: }1yoW 70N). O79 13087 102 X7. 
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But, if the father violates the decree and the son knows that 
the community will not believe him should he tell them about it, 
what advantage is there in his telling? 

David accepted the bounty of Abigail even though it con- 
travened the wish of Nabal that she should give David nothing. 
But, inasmuch as Nabal was a man of evil deeds and foolish 
words, Abigail’s gift could be regarded as booty taken from a 
foe. Moreover since, as the servants told Abigail, David had 
rendered Nabal many favors, Abigail was, so to speak, in David’s 
debt. 


1716 


Let not the solicitor of charity walk with his fist doubled and 
so placed with relation to his arm as to make it appear that he 
has money in his hand, when there is nothing in his hand.*s 
This is the meaning of Num. 32.22 where the words ‘‘before 
Israel’’ signify that one should avoid bringing upon oneself 
suspicion. 


1717 


There were two righteous people. Every week one would give 
a specific sum such as he could afford. The other gave lump 
sums, saying: “‘It is better that I give all at once, because it 
annoys me to give a great deal and ‘according to the annoyance, 
the reward’ (Abot V,21). Besides, the poor person might thus be 
enabled, at harvest time, to buy produce when the price is low.”’ 

The other argued: ‘‘Were I to give all of the money at once, 
it might get out of the poor person’s hands, and afterward I 
would have nothing further to give. Besides it were better to 
deal out the money little by little lest he squander it.” 

All agree, however, that if a poor person can, when given a 
lump sum, purchase produce at reduced prices, one should let 
him have the lump sum: because afterward the giver may give 
no longer; and further because, if the gift be scant, the recipient 
may feel chagrined and sarcastically quote Ps. 106.3b about those 
“that do charity at all times.”’ 


%5 According to B. B. 8B/40, money found on the street or obtained in 
payment of a debt had to be placed provisionally in the collection box. 
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1718 


Two poor persons were in need of benevolence and some good 
people gave them secret assistance. In the course of time, those 
poor persons acquired wealth, although not enough wealth, con- 
sidering that they had poor relatives. 

Those formerly poor persons who had become well-to-do got 
into a debate. One of them said: ‘‘I can sustain only (one recip- 
ient).3° If I give to those who assisted me in the days of my 
poverty, I can not give to my brethren. Yet how can I be un- 
grateful? Despite Deut. 23.7, David sought the peace of Hanun, 
the son of Nahash (II Sam. 10.2), because the father of Hanun 
had rendered David a kindness and David would not be an 
ingrate. And despite Deut. 20.16, Israel spared Rahab and her 
family (Josh. 6.22-25) and granted immunity to the builder of 
Luzand his family (Judg. 1.25, 26); and David spared the (servant 
of an) Amalekite*37 — all because Israel and David would not be 
ungrateful.”’ 

The other replied: ‘Our only intent is that of performing a 
meritorious deed. If those who succored us had had poor brethren, 
they would not have succored us. 

“Therefore, since | have the means to sustain one recipient 
only, it were better, in accordance with Lev. 25.36 and Prov. 
11.17, to give to my brother. | shall not be guilty of ingratitude 
if I do so.” 


1737 


Rabbi Judah, the Prince, would cultivate the wealthy, the 
givers of charity. Resh Lakish and R. Hiyyah bar Abba would 
cultivate the wealthy, the givers of charity. Yet, if a scholar 
came who pursued study for its own sake, those sages would 
prefer the scholar. As Job 28.17 teaches, scholars who pursue 
learning for its own sake in order to put what they learn into 
practice are at the right hand, while they who dispense charity 


136 After xox, we must insert: NX. 
37 For »pbny, we must read, with I Sam. 30.13, pony tay. 
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to the poor are at the left. See Eccl. 10.2, Deut. 33.3. Wealth and 
honor alike are advantages of this world, but the right hand 
symbolizes the world to come. See Ps. 16.11, Ex. 3.15. 


1739, 875 


There was once a saintly man who went from city to city gather- 
ing, for himself, alms. On what he obtained, he would subsist, 
but he would also devote himself to study and also pay a scribe 
to copy for him Perushim, Hiddushim, and Tosafot. He would 
say: “It were well that I receive gifts and, with the money, 
hire a scribe, thus enabling many to acquire merit.’’ 38 


1739, 876 


If a man conceals books and notations from worthy people, 
those books and those notations will eventually get into the hands 
of evil and unworthy people. But, where a man perceives that 
folks are undeserving, he shall keep those objects where they 
can not be seen. Note Ps. 25.14 and Prov. 2.7. 


1890, 513 


Reuben had a daughter and Simeon a son. Reuben would al- 
ways send Simeon gifts. Simeon consulted a wise man. Said 
Simeon: “I have no intention of letting Reuben’s daughter marry 
my son. If, on account of my son, Reuben sends me those gifts, 
my accepting them is the equivalent of robbery. Since I do not 
favor my son’s marrying his daughter, Reuben will ultimately 
regret sending me those objects. At the same time, if I say to him: 
‘I do not consent to this,’ he will do me harm.” 

The wise man replied: ‘‘Reuben knows that thou art poor. 
Perhaps it is with that in mind that he sends thee those presents. 
Still, do not deceive him. If he asks thee to give thy son to his 
daughter, say: ‘It can not be.’ Do not say: ‘I shall do it,’ and 
subsequently not do it. Then Reuben’s gifts to thee would indeed 


88 His intent was obviously that of obtaining books for the purpose of 
lending. 
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be like something that thou hast gotten by robbery. If he should 
then hate thee, he would have the right on his side.” 


1899 


A man once said to (one of) the sages: ‘‘Someone seeks of me 
that I take him into my house.” 

The sage inquired: ‘‘Hast thou any unneeded rooms?” 

““Yes,’’ was the reply. 

The sage then counseled: ‘‘If that person be unworthy, apply 
the pronouncement of Ben Sira: ‘Bring not everyone into thy 
house’ (Ecclus. 11.29, San. 100B/33). But, if that person be one 
who is always occupied with sacred study and who is free of 
malice and who will tell no tales about happenings in thy house, 
then it were well to let him in. If thou dost not have to provide, 
on his account, any additional wood or anything else extra, accept 
from him no rental. He derives an advantage but thou sufferest 
no deprivation. Why charge him rental for dwelling in thine 
abode?” 


1926 


There is a kind of charity (Zedakah) which amounts to an 
outcry (Ze‘akah, Isa. 5.7), as when a person gives to adulterers 
or to a glutton or to a drunkard. 

The words, “Jest it fall into harlotry”’ (Lev. 19.29), can be 
read: “Lest thou cause harlotry.” Thou shalt not commit 
adultery” can be read: ‘Thou shalt not cause adultery.” ‘“Thou 
shalt not kill’’ can be read: ‘‘Thou shalt not cause killing.” 

Whoso supplies murderers with their deadly weapons is, as it 
were, himself a killer. Whoso gives sustenance to bandits is, as 
it were, their collaborator. And whoso gives to adulterers aids 
them, as it were, and brings them into alliance with one another. 
The recipient takes the money given him and expends it upon the 
fee of a harlot. 

It says (Hag. 5A/38, 39) that it were better not to give at 
all than to give in the presence of many. Akin to this is the way 
of him who, while in debt and unable to pay his debt, nevertheless 
lets charity get some of his money. Such charity is robbery. 
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1950, 539 


What the righteous achieve in this world is by virtue of their 
prayers which are analogous to the wailing of the poor at the 
gates of the rich. 

Let not the devout one say: ‘‘I am righteous and that other 
one is wicked. Yet I come down in the world while he rises 
higher. He is rich; I am poor. Why should I refrain from wrong- 
doing when he does what he pleases and all of his doings prosper?” 

It is because God means to exclude the wicked one from the 
future world that God is in no hurry to punish him. God exacts 
punishment from the righteous for every small dereliction so 
that the righteous may escape punishment in the world to 
come. 

It may happen that a wicked person was born under the star 
of wealth and a righteous person under the star of poverty. That 
is why, for the present, the wicked person does not lose his 
money because of some trivial doing. If a righteous person is 
born under the star of poverty, (let it be considered) what 
numerous merits are needed before the force of that star is 
overcome. Abraham was born under a star which precluded his 
having a son. Except for the efficacy of his great merits, Abraham 
would have had no son. 

Therefore let a righteous person withhold himself from wrong- 
doings even of a puny kind. Let him not envy those who work 
iniquity. Let him perform numerous meritorious deeds. Let him 
not say: ‘What worthy acts could I render! Yet I am poor, 
unable to maintain myself and my family. Means of subsistence 
are scant. If only I were wealthy, I would indeed practice 
benevolence.” 

Let the saying be remembered: ‘‘The Compassionate One 
desireth the heart.’ Rabbi Hanina ben Dosa was poor; yet the 
entire world was sustained because of his merits. There was 
R. Simeon ben Johai who spent thirteen years in the cave — 
to be sure, not giving any charity, and yet the rainbow did not 


39 We follow the reading of Bologna 530. 
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appear during his entire career.4° Better, by far, than benev- 
olence was that with which those people were Divinely credited. 

In many ways, the tribulations of poverty bring the righteous 
an advantage. They might or might not have given as it were 
fitting for them to give, although it were impossible to imagine 
Hanina ben Dosa failing to give. But the affliction and the woe 
which he bore in his poverty without so much as a thought of 
committing imposture or of doing any wrong, God reckoned unto 
him for good and for merit greater than that of giving. Had 
Hanina ben Dosa been rich, he undoubtedly would have given. 

More than this, the entire world was nurtured because of 
these people’s merits, while they themselves were in the throes 
of poverty and exposed to all of its humiliations. God changed 
that pain into boon, pouring out good upon the entire remainder 
of mankind, yes, upon all the world and crediting that righteous 
one as if he had given with his own hand and had, with his own 
hand, caused and produced that beneficence. Had the merit of 
bearing the afflictions and tribulations of poverty been less than 
that of doing charity, God would have provided those people with 
wealth. 

Again, there is the person, poor but righteous who, had he 
been wealthy, might have proved vainglorious or might have 
done that which, in the sight of God, is ignoble. 

If thou sayest: ‘‘Why did God send him the tribulations and 
afflictions of poverty and not place upon him troubles of a different 
kind?” the answer is that God understands the state of this one 
and the state of that one. It may be that God brings upon him 
poverty that he might enter upon some marriage alliance which, 
without the spur of poverty, he might have rejected.™? God 
commands the angel to carry out the decree of wealth for this 
one and poverty for that one that certain people might cling 
together. 

Sometimes tribulations and punishments come upon one for 


40 Thanks to the merits-of Simeon ben Yohai, according to Ket. 77B/30, 
there was, throughout his career, no need of a rainbow to admonish the wicked 
by reminding them of the flood. 

14 The thought is that, were not the individual in question himself poor, 
he would not have given his daughter to a poor person in marriage. 
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having rejoiced at another’s downfall. That afflictions, punish- 
ments, and tribulations arrive because of such is stated in 
Prov. 17.5 and 24.17. Sometimes a person’s afflictions come upon 
him because there were people for whom he failed to pray when 
he should have done so. Or it may have been that, with all his 
heart and with contrite spirit, he sought of God something 
which it was decreed he should not have. God deprived him of 
that in order to bring him other things and in order to make 
him forget the former and pray for the latter. 

There is the person upon whom afflictions descend because he 
was obligated by law, by Heavenly law, to give something to 
someone but failed to give it. God brings the afflictions upon 
him that he might keep paying the physicians until he ponders 
in his heart: ‘‘I shall give to him toward whom I have an obliga- 
tion.’’ When he thus gives, God removes his sickness, enabling 
him to know that, because of this, those ills have overtaken 
him — and rendering him sinless for the world to come. 

Some people are poor because their fathers committed wrong, 
and the sons inherited that money, and destruction was decreed 
upon that money (Job 20.10, Ps. 109.12, 11). Those descendants 
do not prosper for the reason that this decree is being fulfilled. 

Some are poor because they may once have charged interest 
or because they may have failed to protest when iniquity was 
taking place in the city. Or they may have abetted that evil or 
may have derived pleasure from it.™? In the end, all of those 
involved will waste away. 

One may become poor because one has failed to hand over 
a certain gift to one for whom such gift was decreed, or because 
one spoke arrogantly (I Sam. 2.7, 3), or because one uttered 
harsh words, saying to the poor: ‘I will not give to one who is 
able to toil and able to work,’’3 or because one spoke of the 
upright poor contemptuously, or because, instead of aiding one’s 
relatives, one gave to others, God thereupon turning the hearts 
of those others to dislike the one who gave. See Lev. 25.36, 
Isa. 58.7. 

™4# These two derelictions are mentioned only in Bologna 530. 


™3 The harshness of telling a beggar to go to work is expounded in Lev. 
Rab. XXXIV, 4, 7. Cf. our note 20. 
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1953 


In the future world .. . good will not be granted to the wicked. 
Of the wicked will be spoken Prov. 21.25, ‘‘His hands refuse 
to labor,” that 4s, to give to the poor... There is the man 
whom God makes a ruler like Ahab or Nebuchadnezzar. Then 
there is the man who lacks bread. There is the rich man who 
knows not how much money he has. However, he has no com- 
passion to bestow upon the poor... Nothing in the world did 
God make in vain; above all not the things that will be in the 
generation of the Messiah. 


1958, 532 


The Torah forbids interest charging because, while the bor- 
rower derives an advantage, the lender suffers no disadvantage 
(which would justify compensation); also because, if interest 
charging were permitted, people would cease to render one an- 
other acts of lovingkindness. People would say: ‘“The Torah 
permits an interest charge (as compensation) for the lender, 
though the lender suffer no disadvantage as he confers the benefit 
upon the borrower. Where the benefactor does suffer a dis- 
advantage while conferring a benefit on someone, all the more 
should he refuse to render uncompensated service.” 

Beyond what is needed for one’s livelihood, one is forbidden 
to lend on interest even to a Gentile; for if one lends on interest 
to a Gentile and sees how one can gain something without effort, 
one will get to lending on interest also to Jews. 

(It is different) in purchase and sale. Here the Torah permits 
a profit up to one sixth; for people can say: ‘Do I buy and sell 
only to be called a merchant?’’4 The thought is that a profit 
of one sixth is permissible because of one’s efforts and one’s 
trouble. But there is no effort in the situations connected with 
the charging of interest. 

And, if it be said as regards interest charging that the lender 


44 That people are not in business ‘‘for their health,”’ as we say in modern 
parlance, B. M. 40B/33 expresses in Talmudic parlance. 
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might otherwise have made some profitable use of his money,™ 
still what he actually did was but a case of “‘sitting and doing 
naught.” 

Again, interest charging is forbidden because the poor bor- 
rower may have no means of paying, while the creditor may 
increase the rate of interest as he pleases. 

The poor person might say: “‘It were better to steal than to 
borrow at interest.’ This is the point to Ex. 22.24. The poor 
person might ask: ‘‘By what other means can I obtain that which 
(without interest) he refuses to lend?” 

If there be on hand a Gentile offering to pay interest and, 
at the same time, there be on hand a poor Israelite, one should 
lend to the Israelite without charge and not to the Gentile on 
interest. God will requite such a lender, over and over. 

The verses, Deut. 23.20, 21, stand between verse 19, referring 
to (harlot’s hire and) vows, and verses 22-24 also referring to 
vows. The thought is that interest charging is as obnoxious unto 
the Lord as the hire of a harlot and that one should not bring a 
sacrifice purchased with interest money. One should not say: 
“TI shall perform a sacred act. I shall charge interest and, with it, 
fulfill my vow.” The exploited borrower has no means for bring- 
ing a sacrifice, even though that would be performing a sacred 
act. 

Interest is an abomination unto the Lord, even though the 
borrower pays it willingly. The passage occurs (B.M. 75B/11, 
12, Ex. Rab. XXXI, 6) that the punishment for interest charging 
alights on five different persons: the lender, the borrower, the 
endorser, and the two witnesses to the transaction. Correspond- 
ing to these five, the root for the word ‘‘interest’’ appears in 
five of the words in Deut. 23.20. 


1967, 544 


If one who rears orphans finds his charges inclined to turn 
out badly and yet says: ‘‘How can I subject them to correc- 
tion?’’ — such a one incurs a drawback offsetting his reward. 


™4s Where Parma 1958 reads n179 7°n, Bologna 532 reads: n170 *1n. 
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What Job 22.9 and 31.21 allude to is one who chastises without 
justification. It is otherwise when it comes to correcting. See 
Deut. 8.5. It is meritorious to chastise the orphans lest they 
stray into the ways of error. But it is not meritorious to vent 
upon them one’s. vindictive rage. 


Bologna 32 


Whoso loveth to accept rebuke and to perform acts of charity 
and of kindness, entertaining wayfarers and praying with devo- 
tion, shall not, though he dwell outside of Palestine, undergo 
the scourging of his grave by demons, nor shall he ever behold 
Gehenna. 


Bologna 61 


Therefore let a man ever supplicate God to send his way people 
who are worthy. ... Even a poor person who is being main- 
tained by charity should practice charity. It is necessary that 
everyone, whether rich or poor, give according to his strength, 
a regular sum of a penny or a half-penny a week. 

One should not fail to show that he is a servant of the Al- 
mighty. Whatsoever one gives is a ransom for one’s soul. 

Every little coin adds up to a large amount.” A poor person 
who can not give abundantly can perform meritorious deeds 
of personal service. 

A charity administrator is forbidden to constrain a poor 
person to perform acts of charity. An administrator who does 
this becomes as one who robs. He robs from this one and gives 
to that one. 


46 Bologna 6/ contains parts not duplicated in Parma 840, 841, 842, and 
those unduplicated parts are pertinent to our subject. 

47 The thought is derived from B. B. 9B/3. 

Grateful acknowledgment is due the proof-reader, Dr. Menahem G. Glenn 
who, by calling attention to numerous errors, brought about their correction. 
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APPENDIX 


NUMERICAL ORDER OF BOLOGNA PARAGRAPHS, 
CORRESPONDING PARMA NUMBERS, 
DIVERGENT NUMERATIONS OF THE BoLoGna Editio Princeps 


Bologna Editio Parma Bologna Editio Parma 
Princeps Princeps 
32 fe) 513 1890 
61 840 532 1958 
61 841 544 1967 
61 842 579 863 
155 2 sot 15 
156 2 611 33 
164 15 611 34 
170 35 623 79 
181 112 656 127 
241 356 665 137 
242 357 666 138 
315 844 667 139 
315 845 668 141 
316 848 734 735 333 
316 849 738 739 337 
317 857 739 740 337 
31 Boe 704 762 1592 
31 39 795 763 I 
318 860 862 865 pe 
318 864 868 872 672 
319 868 869 873 673 
321 879 869 873 674 
321 880 870 874 675 
324 889 871 875 676 
325 893 871 875 677 
326 900 872 876 678 
327 goI 873 877 670 
328 904. 874 878 669 
329 905 875 879 1739 
329 906 876 880 1739 
329 907 947 951 763 
330 908 951 956 773 
331 909 1000 1004 1500 
332 912 1001 1005 830 
332 913 1001 1005 831 
333 919 1002 1006 832 
361 1029 1004 1008 1487 
395 1216 1024 1028 852 
395 1247 1025 1029 852 
397 1229 1026 1030 853 
415 1345 1027 1031 854 
418 1396 1028 1032 1678 
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Editio 
Princeps 


1034 
1035 
1036 


Parma 


1681 
1683 
1684 


y 1685 


1691 
1692 
884 
1696 
862 
861 
1707 
888 
865 
866 
867 
891 
892 
898 
914 
1715 
917 
918 


Bologna 


1049 
1050 
1051 
1052 
1053 
1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1065 
1066 
1067 
1070 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1080 
1082 
1112 
1171 


Editio 
Princeps 


1053 
1054 
1055 
1056 
1057 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1060 
1070 
1071 
1072 
1075 


1079 
1080 


1081 
1082 
1083 
1085 
1087 
1118 


1177 
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Parma 


1709 
1710 
1711 
1711 
1698 
1699 
1706 

903 

900 
1210 
1211 
1215 
1225 
1232 
1233 
1233 
1233 
1233 
1245 
1250 
1432 

273 


Hg a az 
aa, 
a. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


1D anon my inquiries, as a historian of art, into the origin of 
the synagogue, I have repeatedly come upon the expression, 
“The House of the People” (ayn na). The term appears, for the 
first time, in Jer. 39.8: ‘And the Chaldeans burnt the king’s 
house and the house of the people with fire...” 

It has long been recognized that these words, like the entire 
account in which they are set, allude to events reported in Jer. 52 
and in II Ki. 25 where the fall of Jerusalem is treated in detail: 
‘And he (Nebuzaradan, captain of the Babylonian king’s forces) 
burnt the house of the Lord and the king’s house, and all the 
houses of Jerusalem, even every great house burnt he with fire.” 
On the basis of this connection, the customary interpretation of 
Jer. 39.8 has been that ‘‘House of the People” was originally 
“Houses of the People,” in the plural, or that-the phrase is to be 
taken collectively, corresponding to the houses, other than the 
Temple and the royal palace, mentioned in Jer. 52.13 and 
in II Ki. 25.9. 

Regarding this matter, Leopold Loew, the well known author- 
ity on the ancient synagogue, strikes out on a line uniquely his 
own. Loew understood by ‘‘The House of the People’’ a town 
hall or a council building where, already in the era of the kings, 
citizens of Jerusalem would sit in deliberation. Loew connects 
the passage in Jer. 39.8 with an occurrence of the phrase from a 
much later period. The Babylonian Talmud (Shab. 32a) has the 
sentence: “It ‘was taught: R. Ishmael b. Eleazar said: On 
account of two sins ignorant men die; because they call the 
Holy Ark (wpm 78) a chest (s78), and because they call a 
synagogue (literally, house of assembly) a house of the people.”’ 


1 In the article, ‘Der Synagogale Ritus,” Monatsschrift fuer Geschichte 
und Wissenschaft des Judentums, XXXIII, 1884, pp. 97 ff., reprinted in 
Gesammelte Schriften von Leopold Loew, IV, Szegedin, 1898, pp. 1 ff. 
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From this second appearance of that appellative, Loew drew 
some far reaching conclusions. The synagogue had previously 
been regarded as a purely religious institution, one whose origin, 
considering its architecture and its functions, was to be sought 
in the sphere of worship. But, according to Loew, ‘‘The House of 
the People’ betrays that ‘‘the synagogue originated not in the 
cult but in civic affairs.’ The town hall was the original place of 
assembly. When, in later times, synagogues were housed in 
separate buildings, the expression, ‘‘House of the People,’’ con- 
tinued in popular use. It is against this usage that the Talmud 
inveighs. During the period in which the Temple lay in ruins, 
the synagogue acquired a deeper and ever deeper religious 
significance. With such sacredness, it poorly comported to recall 
the synagogue’s secular origin and to label it ‘“‘House of the 
People.” 

Loew believed that the expression ‘‘chest’’ for the Holy Ark 
was banned for similar reasons. A chest doubtless stood in the 
town hall for holding various public documents. Loew surmises 
that, as the synagogue evolved out of the town hall, so did the 
repository of the Torah scrolls evolve out of this chest. This 
repository, according to Loew, became, in time, an object of 
such growing veneration that none but an ignoramus would call 
it by its former name. 

Loew’s theory, little noticed in 1884 when first propounded, 
has recently won considerable favor. Louis Finkelstein, in an 
article on “The Origin of the Synagogue,’’? traces the Synagogue 
to religious gatherings led by the prophets. Finkelstein then 
amplifies his view with that of Loew. Says Finkelstein: ‘Is there 
not a possibility that, as the prayer gatherings grew in size and 
importance, they were transferred from private dwellings into 
specific buildings and frequently into town halls?’’ Solomon 
Zeitlin, also inquiring into “The Origin of the Synagogue,’’ puts 
the beginnings of the synagogue in a period later than that of 
Finkelstein, namely, in the period following the return from the 
Exile. But, like Loew, Zeitlin finds the origin of the synagogue 


* Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 1928-1930, 
pp. 49 ff. 
31. c. 1930-1931, pp. 69 ff. 
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in secular assemblies and discerns, in the worldly implications 
of a town hall, the reason for the Talmudic restriction. ‘“The 
Rabbis,” he argues, ‘‘were greatly opposed to the secularization 
of the synagogue and they even said that the yan oy were dying 
young because they called it the people’s house.”’ 

Relying upon such authoritative pronouncements, | felt 
justified in tracing the synagogue architecturally to the town hall 
and deriving the Holy Ark from the Jewish public chest.‘ New 
insights arrived when studies in the origin of the synagogue led 
me to the scriptures of the Mandaeans, coming to my attention 
in the excellent editions of Mark Lidzbarski. Here we find the 
“House of the People,” in Aramaic Noy ma, and we perceive that 
our learned authority had identified the ‘House of the People”’ 
with the Temple at Jerusalem.’ To give an example of the way 
in which these words are used: In the Mandaeic Book of John, 
the birth of John, the Baptist, supremely revered in that sect, is 
preceded by dreams of extraordinary happenings. ‘‘Fire was put® 
to the house of the people, smoke ascended from the Temple 
(wwaxpo ma).”’ This poetic parallelism shows that sometimes the 
Temple was called xoy n’a and sometimes N’wTNpPD 3. 

Another example lurks in a striking tale which claims, as a 
follower of the Mandaeans, Mary, the mother of Jesus. In one 
of the Mandaeic liturgies, it is said of Mary: ‘‘She hateth the 
house of the people but loveth the gates of the Tabernacle.” By - 
“house of the people,” in the time of Mary — notably in its 
singular form — only the Jewish Temple could have been contem- 
plated. The Mandaean house of worship carried the designation 
NuDwND,7 tabernacle, derived from the Biblical ‘Tent of Meeting.” 


4 Cf. A’ History of Jewish Art, Cincinnati, 1946, p. 129 and pp. 146 ff. 

s Cf. Mark Lidzbarski, Ginza, der Schatz oder das grosse Buch der Mandaeer, 
Goettingen, 1925, p. 50, note 1. The expression occurs again in Das Johannes- 
buch der Mandaeer, ed. Mark Lidzbarski, I, Text, Giessen, 1905, PP. 26, 127 ff., 
and II, Einleitung, Uebersetzeung, Kommentar, Giessen, 1915, PP: 75 fley T26.£. 

6 According to Lidzbarski’s note to the German translation, this passage 
in the Johannesbuch der Mandaeer, II, p. 75, could also mean “to catch fire.” 
I take this opportunity of warmly thanking Dr. Alexander Guttmann for his 
never-failing readiness and willingness to assist me in matters linguistic. 

7 Mark Lidzbarski, Mandaeische Liturgien, Berlin, 1920, p. 211. Accord- 
ing to Wilhelm Brandt, Die mandaeische Religion, Leipzig, 1888, p. 97, the 
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The sect of the Mandaeans originated in Jewish Palestine. 
Hence our warrant for assuming that the words, ‘‘House of the 
People,” reflect Jewish parlance. The question arises whether 
the Temple at Jerusalem may not be intended also by the last 
words in Jer. 39.8 ‘‘And the Chaldeans burnt the king’s house and 
the house of the people.” 

Of all who have commented on this passage, only one has, 
thus far, ventured this exegesis, namely, Isaac Abravanel, the 
great Biblical commentator at the close of the Middle Ages. 
Abravanel attracted no following. Yet, today, basing ourselves 
on the Mandaeic Scriptures, we seem justified in lending new 
importance to this interpretation. 

In the above cited parallels to our passage from Jeremiah, 
the subject essentially under discussion is that of the Temple 
and the royal palace. Is it not strange that, in Jer. 39.8, mention 
should arise of the royal palace yet not of the Temple whose 
destruction by fire must have cut every Jew to the heart? The 
attempt has been made to explain the absence of that word as a 
flaw in the text, the word ‘‘Temple’”’ having stood there originally 
but having fallen out through scribal error. Such ingenious 
explanations become superfluous if we assume that the Temple 
is forgotten by no means, but that it appears there under the 
queer expression ‘‘House of the People.”’ 

Yet how can we reconcile this explanation with the above 
quoted Talmudic caution against applying the expression, 
“House of the People,” to the synagogue? Loew and those who 
accepted his view surmised that there was to be no reminder of 
the synagogue’s secular origin. But what about the possibility 
of the very opposite — shunning ‘‘House of the People” not 
because it was too worldly but because it was too holy? The 
Talmud (R. H. 24a) contains the passage: ‘‘A man may not make 
a house in the form of the Temple, or a porch (exedra) in the 
form of the Temple-porch (’Ulam), or a court corresponding to 
the Temple-Court, or a table corresponding to the table (in the 


Mandaeic Temple, like the Jewish Temple, might be entered only by the 
priests and their assistants, not by people in general. 

8So R. H. Graf, Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1862, p. 465, and Heinrich 
Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 2nd edition, Goettingen, 1868, p. 30. 
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Temple), or a candlestick corresponding to the candlestick (the 
seven-branched candelabrum in the Temple of Herod).’’ In like 
spirit, it may have been forbidden to say ‘‘House of the People.”’ 
Like the Temple’s architecture and its sacred equipment, so 
also its name was to be reserved for the Temple exclusively. 

The rule against using the word soon for the ’Aron Hakodesh 
can be similarly explained. In the Bible (Exod. 37.1), that word 
refers to the Ark which was once kept in the Tent of Meeting 
and later conveyed, in solemn procession, to the Temple of 
Solomon. That is why it is permitted to call a Torah cabinet an 
"Aron Hakodesh. ’Aron Hakodesh is a new word, not connected 
with the first Sanctuary’s holiest implements. sy78 was forbidden 
because that word did designate a Temple appurtenance. In 
Shab. 32a, accordingly, we should not translate sinN “‘chest’’ and 
not construe it as a repository for public documents but should 
understand by it the Ark of the Covenant. 

How the Temple ever came to be called ‘‘House of the People” 
is the question that remains. Abravanel proffers the explanation 
that ‘‘House of the Lord”’ had to be discarded because, after the 
Temple was destroyed, the Shekinah, the Divine Spirit, had 
departed from that place. Still, why is it that ‘House of the 
Lord” is used in both of the parallel passages without any mis- 
givings? Moreover, Abravanel’s comment touches only the 
negative aspect, why ‘‘House of the Lord”’ is avoided. It fails to. 
explain why, with reference to the Temple, ‘‘House of the 
People’”’ is used. 

If I may be permitted a religio-historical observation, I 
would suggest the following: The post-exilic period which is the 
period from which the interpolation of Jer. 39.8 dates, brought 
about an increasing identification of the people with the cult. 
That was the period in which the entire nation became portioned 
into twenty-four divisions (myo) which, by rotation, partici- 
pated, through their several representatives, in the sacrificial 
rites at Jerusalem and which remained locally intact for purposes 
of prayer and of reading from the Torah.? In this way, the entire 


9 For further details, see: M. Rosenmann, Der Ursprung der Synagoge 
und ihre allmaehliche Entwicklung, Berlin, 1907, pp. 17 ff.; S. Krauss, Syna- 
gogale Altertuemer, Berlin-Vienna, 1922, pp. 66 ff.; and Ismar Elbogen, Der 
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nation took part in the cult, and the expression ‘‘House of the 
People” may have served to indicate that national point of 
convergence. 

We are further reminded of Ps. 107, a post-exilic compo- 
sition.’® In verse 32, those who have been delivered from trouble 
are admonished: 


“Let them exalt Him also in the assembly of the people 
(oy Smpa), 


And praise Him in the seat of the elders.’ 


This “assembly of the people” in which God is praised was more 
likely a religious assembly than a secular one and may have 
been located within the Temple precincts. We should then have 
an ‘‘assembly of the people’’ corresponding to the “House of the 
People’”’ before which the assembly would be held. 

Finally, it needs elucidating how, as the Talmudic prohibition 
intimates, the expression ‘‘House of the People’? came to be 
transferred from the Temple to the synagogue. In Jewish litera- 
ture and in various reports and inscriptions, the synagogue, as 
is well known, bears a variety of names. Some of these distinctly 
betray Temple derivation. In countries of the Greek-speaking 
diaspora, like Egypt and Haly, we meet the word mpocevxn, 
““prayer,’’ and we recall that, in the Second Isaiah (56.7), God, 
alluding to the Temple, announces: ‘‘My house shall be called 
a house of prayer,’ olxos mpogevx7s, in the Septuagint trans- 
lation. Josephus (Jewish War VII, 3,3) speaks of the synagogue 
at Antioch as a iepdv which translates the word wapp used of 
the Temple by Ezekiel (11.14). In like manner, the expression 
“House of the People’? may have come to be a name for the 
synagogue and may have gotten to be especially favored by the 
multitude — at least until the Talmud interposed its objections. 

The reader who accepts these conclusions will no longer 


juedische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichilichen Eniwicklung, 2nd edition, 
Frankfurt a. Main, 1924, pp. 236 ff. 

© The International Critical Commentary, p. 358, dates it more precisely 
“not earlier than the Greek period,” while the most recent commentator on 
the Psalms, B. D. Erdmans, The Hebrew Book of Psalms, Leyden, 1947, p. 494, 
assigns the psalm to the period of Zerubbabel. 
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regard ‘‘House of the People” in Jer. 39.8 as evidence that the 
synagogue, either as an institution or as an edifice, can be traced 
to the town hall of the regal epoch. Concordant with its purpose, 
the synagogue was a religious manifestiation from the beginning. 
So far as its physical structure is concerned, the synagogue may 
have received some incentives from the worldly realm. But those 
incentives do not go as far back as the era of the kings; and they 
are not of Jewish but of heathen inception. It was the Hellenistic 
basilica, used by Greeks and Romans as market place, stock 
exchange, and law court that served as the model for the synag- 
ogue — at least for a synagogue accommodating large crowds. 
By a slow development, the Jews adapted this worldly structure 
to their religious needs and handed it on, as I believe, to the 
Christians. That, however, is an event in the history of art on 
which I hope to elaborate elsewhere. 





QUOTATIONS AS A LITERARY USAGE IN 
BIBLICAL, ORIENTAL AND RABBINIC 
© LITERATURE 


ROBERT GORDIS, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


I 


ECENT discoveries of Egyptian and Babylonian Wisdom 

literature have stimulated a renewed and fruitful interest 

in Biblical Wisdom and shed light on countless features of this 

fascinating aspect of Hebrew thought and creativity. Yet, as is 

to be expected, there still remain many unsolved problems in 

this field where a fresh approach, coupled with light from our 
new Oriental sources, can prove highly helpful. 

Particularly striking are the many passages, pre-eminently 
in Ecclesiastes and to a lesser degree in Job, which scholars have 
found irrelevant and even contradictory to the tenor of the book 
in question. Thus the problem of Ecclessiastes has a long history 
and has been met in varying ways in modern times.* In the 
eighteenth century, the view was prevalent that the book of 
Koheleth is a dialogue between a refined sensualist and a sensual 
worldling, or between a pupil and a teacher, or a record of con- 
flicting views of academies of learned men.? Another way of 
accounting for the apparent contradictions of the book is the 
theory, first suggested by Van der Palm, adopted by Graetz, 
and elaborated by Bickell, that the book was written on leaves 
that were subsequently disarranged. More recently, the theory 


t The history of the interpretation of Ecclesiastes until the middle of the 
19th century is exhaustively treated in C. D. Ginsburg, Coheleth (London, 
1861) pp. 27-223. The more recent trends are surveyed in G. A. Barton ICE 
on Ecclesiastes (New York 1908) pp. 18-31; W. H. Hertzberg, Der Prediger 
(Leipzig, 1932) pp. 54-67 and R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O. T. (New 
York, 1941) p. 875 who gives a conspectus of the literature. 

2 So Déderlein, Tyler. Cf. Barton op. cit. p. XXI. 
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of composite authorship was tentatively advanced by Haupt, 
and worked out by Siegfried, who divided the book among nine 
authors. 

Today the critical theory is less extreme. It argues that the 
essentially heterodox and unconventional writings of Koheleth 
were subjected to wide and persistent interpolation, in order to 
make them acceptable to the orthodox. Jastrow finds over 120 
interpolations in a book of 222 verses; Barton claims that a 
Hasid glossator is responsible for 15 important additions, and 
that a Hokmah interpolater is the author of 30 more, aside from 
many minor changes. Volz eliminates an equal number of pas- 
sages, which do not, however, coincide with Barton’s. Ejissfeldt 
protests against the assumption of composite authorship, and 
assumes only nine pious additions. However, he saves the authen- 
ticity of the text only by assuming that there is no clear-cut, 
integrated philosophy in Koheleth, merely a series of rambling 
reflections that often contradict one another.’ 

In Job, there are more complex problems, such as the integrity 
of the various sections and the obvious disorder and lacunae of 
the Third Cycle (chap. 22-31), which cannot be solved merely 
by excision. Far-reaching rearrangements of material have been 
suggested.4 Nonetheless, the assumption of interpolations has 
been widely held. Thus in chapter 12, which contains 25 verses, 
Grill and Siegfried eliminate twenty-two, Driver-Gray delete 
nine, Jastrow omits twelve in whole or in-part, while Volz retains 


3 Barton, op. cit.; Jastrow, The Gentle Cynic (Philadelphia, 1919), pp. 245- 
55; Volz, ‘“Hiob und Weisheit” (in die Schriften des A. T., Gdttingen, 1921), 
pp. 235; Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das A. T. (Tiibingen, 1934), p. 558. 

4Duhm, Das Buch Hiob erkldrt (Freiburg, 1897) passim. Driver-Gray 
ICC on Job (2 vol. New York 1921) more conservatively, eliminate about 
30 verses in the first 23 chapters of Job (Vol. 1, p. xxxvii, n. 1, and pp. xlix f.). 
Torczyner (Das Buch Hiob, Vienna, 1920), whose procedure is extremely 
arbitrary, emphasizes that he does not excise any passage from the book; 
he merely rearranges several hundreds of them (Preface, p. viii). This method 
is carried further in his Hebrew Commentary (Jerusalem, 1941). For a criticism 
of Torczyner’s method, see Prof. Kemper Fullerton, ‘‘Job, Chap. 9 and 10” 
in AJSL, Vol. LV (July 1938) pp. 263-7). Cf. also David Yellin, Higre 
Migqra’-Iyyob (Jerusalem, 1927) who rearranges Chap. 7, 19 and 20 com- 
pletely. 
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only five verses of the total.s In Job ch. 21, widespread excision 
and emendation have resorted to in order to make vv. 19-34 
relevant and intelligible, the net result often being the creation 
of impossible Hebrew.°® 

This theory of widespread interpolation by uncomprehending 
or hostile readers, is losing ground increasingly among contempo- 
rary scholars.? Thus Aage Bentzen observes: ‘‘The separation of 


s Siegfried omits 12.4-13.1; Grill (Zur Krittk der Komposition des Buches 
Hiob) omits 12.4-13.2. Driver-Gray delete 12.4-12 (op. cit., vol. I, p. III). 
Volz leaves only five verses in Job’s speech (12.2, 3, II, 12; 13.2), and transfers 
the remainder (12.4-10, 13-25; 13.1) to Zophar in chap. 11 (op. cit., p. 39 f.), 
Jastrow (of. cit.) omits vv. 4c, 5 in part, 6c, 10, 12, 13, 17-19, 22, 23, and 25. 
Ball removes vv. 4c, 6, 10 (doubtfully), and 13. Budde, on the other hand 
argues forcefully against Grill and Siegfried’s procedure (Das Buch Hiob, 
ad loc.; also ThLZ, 1891, no. 2). Dhorme places vv. 11-12 before v. 9. 

6 The variety of views may be studied in Driver-Gray, Budde, Ball and 
Dhorme. A few examples may be noted here. Thus wv. 21b, 22-26 are elimi- 
nated by Volz. Dhorme reads v. Iga as a question, “‘Does God save his sin 
for his children?” Ball emends v. 22a to read: NYY 792? 98 N77 “Shall 
not El teach knowledge?” He understands this (p. 293) to mean that Job 
argues, “Should we not rather observe what God actually does rather than 
assert a priori notions of what he ought to do?” This interpretation seems 
far-fetched. Driver-Gray and Torczyner eliminate v. 22 as a gloss. Since v. 30 
is obviously out of harmony with Job’s views, scholars have generally accepted 
the emendations of ov> into ov3 and var into bx? (Siegfried, Beer, 
Steuernagel, Budde, Volz,) or 3? “will rejoice’ (Dhorme), reading the 
verse: 

ber mingyora = yy qe sy of2°9 


“In the day of calamity the sinner is spared, 
In the day of wrath he is saved. “‘(or, happy).” 


Ball objects that these changes are graphically too extreme and reads: 
bre may Ora §=6y) qwA TEND? 


“That the bad man is kept from calamity 
And in the day of wrath he escapes.” 


Aside from the linguistic difficulties involved in these renderings, the problem 
of why these changes were introduced is entirely overlooked. A solution to 
this question is presented below. 

7 For a recognition of the basic unity and integrity of Qoheleth, from 
varying points of view, cf. Ludwig Levy, Das Buch Qoheleth (Leipzig 1912) 
pp. 57-9; D. B. MacDonald, The Hebrew Philosophic Genius (Princeton, 1936) 
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sources is sometimes driven to a caricature, as in Ecclesiastes 
and Job. The British pun: Is the Pentateuch Mosaic or a Mosaic? 
is not only characteristic for the sentiment among opponents of 
literary criticism, but also among the younger generation of 
scholars as a whole.’ 

A decade ago, the present writer was led to reject the practice 
of wholesale deletions in the text of the Wisdom books as being 
unnecessary and therefore unconvincing.» The considerations 
that justify this conclusion are both general and specific: 

1. In many instances the ratio of “interpolations” to ‘‘au- 
thentic’’ material is extremely high, as has been noted above. 
That the superstructure is more extensive than the foundation 
is theoretically possible, but not likely, if another, less compli- 
cated explanation is available. 

2. A convincing motivation for these alleged interpolations 
is lacking. What need was there for making the heterodox verses 
of Ecclesiastes palatable to the orthodox, when the entire book 
might just as easily have been ignored or consigned to the genizah 
as happened with the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic books, 
many of which were far less objectionable to the alleged orthodox 
sentiment of the time. 

3. The lack of textual proof for the theory. All the Versions, 
including LXX, the earliest witness, offer no support for the 
assumption, but reproduce, as faithfully as their resources permit, 
these allegedly interpolated passages in their translations. This 
is particularly true of Ecclesiastes,’ which has been most exposed 


H. W. Hertzberg, Der Prediger (Leipzig 1932); M. Haller and K. Galling, 
Die Fiinf Megilloth (Tiibingen, 1940) R. Gordis, The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes 
New York 1945); J. J. Weber, L’Ecclésiaste, (Paris, 1947) and note 9 below. 

8 Cf. his Introduction to the O. T., vol. 1 (Copenhagen, 1948, p. 13.) 

9 Cf. “Quotations in Wisdom Literature,’ JQR, 1939, pp. 123-47; 
also ‘‘Mabo Lesafrut Hakokmah” (“Introduction to Wisdom Literature’ 
in Hebrew) in Sefer Hashanah Liyehude Amerika, New York 1942 (pp. 117- 
148); ‘‘The Heptad as an Element of Biblical and Rabbinic Style, JBL, 
1943, pp. 12-26; ‘‘The Social Origins of Wisdom Literature’ in HUCA 1944, 
pp. 77-118; and A Commentary on Ecclesiastes recently completed and still 
unpublished. 

%0On the LXX of Ecclesiastes, cf. S. Euringer, Der Masorahtext des 
Qoheleth (Leipzig, 1890) H. Graetz Koheleth (Leipzig, 1871) pp. 173-9. A. 
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to the theory of interpolation, and where LXX is as meticulously 
exact as Aquila in rendering the text, with no lacunae." There 
is no evidence of a recension differing from our Masoretic text 


Dillmann, in Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. Akad. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 
1892, vol. 1, pp. 3-16; MacNeile JIntr. to Ecclesiastes (Cambridge, 1904) 
pp. 115-34; Barton, op. cit., p. 8-11; Hertzberg, op. cit., pp. 4-6; Kamenetzky 
in ZATW, 1904, pp. 181-239. The extreme literalism of the translation and 
the rendering of NS& by ovr (in 32 out of 72 cases) naturally recalled Aquila, 
to whom Graetz attributed the version. However, since the LXX text differs 
from the Origenic fragments in Field, McNeile suggested that our present LXX 
text represents the edilio prima of Aquila, and the fragments, the edilto secunda, 
Jerome refers to a second edition of Aquila, ‘“‘quam Hebraei Kara axpiBea 
nominant” (Comm. in Ezech., ed. Mique, PL, vol. 25, p. 39). To be sure, 
Jerome mentions this second edition of Aquila only for Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and Daniel, but that may be purely accidental. There is no reason for assuming 
that only these three books were revised. (Ag. Podechard, Hertzberg). This 
explanation is far more reasonable than Dillmann’s theory that the LXX 
was revised ‘‘in the spirit of Aquila’ and more plausible than Podechard’s 
unsubstantiated view (which Hertz accepts) that the literalistic technique 
of translation was not limited to Aquila. After all, we find no evidence of this 
method in any other Greek version of any other biblical book. On the other 
hand a parallel to this Aquilan version “usurping” the place of the LXX 
exists in Daniel, where Theodotion has pre-empted the place of LXX and 
in the Aramaic Targum of Proverbs, which is strongly influenced by the 
Peshita, if it is not an actual recension. Barton’s judgment that LXX “at all 
events was made from a text which differed a good deal from our present 
Hebrew” (p. 10) is not validated by a fresh study of the evidence. Our forth- 
coming Commentary will, we trust, demonstrate that the changes are minor 
and validate MT at nearly all points, the conclusion to which Euringer was 
led in his study. The Aquilan fragments collected by Montfaugon and Field 
are even closer to M T. If as Pod. believes, our present LXX is an originally 
non-Aquilan version revised along Aquilan lines, it would be even older than 
the 2nd century C. E., the date given in the text above. 

« The situation with regard to the LXX of Job is more complex. Our 
present LXX text contains additions from Aquila, Symmachus and prin- 
cipally Theodotion. These additions were supplied because the original LXX 
was doubtless a briefer recension of the book. This shorter translation was 
probably induced both by the difficulties of the Hebrew Text and by what 
appeared as redundancies to Greek readers, unaccustomed to parallelism and 
other aspects of Semitic rhetoric. The Sahidic version probably testifies 
to the pre-Origenic text of Job (Ciasca, aganst Burkitt). Nonetheless, “‘in 
the main the Hebrew, as far as the extent is concerned, represents an earlier 
text than the Greek.” (Driver-Gray, ICC on Job vol. 1, p. LX XVI, cf. pp. 
XLIX, LXXI ff:) It is noteworthy that LXX omits only 2 verses and 3 
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underlying the Greek Versions of either Job or Ecclesiastes, as 
is the case with Jeremiah” and Ezekiel.* 

4. Since the Wisdom books were written in the post-exilic 
period, the theory must crowd many steps into a relatively short 
span of time. These include the composition of the book, its 
attaining to popularity, its arousing objections among con- 
ventional readers, the addition of interpolations, and finally 
their integration and acceptance as part of the original text, 
so that the work would be accepted as canonical and hence 
translated into Greek as Scripture. All this must be assumed to 
have occurred within some three centuries. For at the Council 
of Jamnia 90 C.E., the position of Job and Ecclesiastes might 
be: theoretically discussed, but they could not be dislodged from 
the Canon," and the LXX translation of Job and Ecclesiastes 
are dated at 100 B.c.£. and at the very latest, 150 C.E., respec- 
tively.*s 


stichs in ch. 12 (8b, 9, 18b, 21a, 23). In ch. 21.19-34, LX X omits vv. 19b, 
23, 28-33 and in many of these cases ‘‘the removal of the passages in the 
Greek destroys the poetical structure’’ (Driver-Gray, p. LXXV). All in all, 
the evidence is clear that in contending with a difficult text like Job, the 
translater contracted his original and thus simplified his task. It should also 
be recalled that the Elihu speeches (ch. 32-33) the authenticity of which 
has been generally denied, are translated in LXX, and were included in the 
Greek version by 100 B.C. E., as evidenced by the passages extracted by 
Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelii IX 25 from Alexander Polyhistor (80-40 
B. C. E.) who cites Aristeas’ referring to Elihu as a character in the book. 

12 Cf, the radically different order in Jeremiah, where aside from other 
interruptions and changes, the section 25.15-45.5 in the Masoretic Text has 
changed places with 46.1-51.64 in the Greek. See H. B. Swete Inf. to O. T. 
tn Greek (Cambridge 1914) p. 241 f. 

3 Cf. the epoch-making study by C. Cornill, Ezechiel, Prolegomena; also 
G. A. Cooke ICC on. Ezekiel (New York, 1937) vol. 1, pp. XC ff. 

™ Cf. F. Buhl, Canon and Text of the O. T. (Edinburgh, 1892) pp. 3-32; 
H. E. Ryle, Canon of the O. T. (2 ed, London, 1909); M. L. Margolis, the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the Making (Phila. 1922) pp. 88-96; S. Zeitlin, An 
Historical Study of the Canonization of Hebrew Scriptures in Proc. of Am. 
Acad. Jew. Research, 1932, vol. 3, pp. 121-8; R. Gordis in HUCA, op. cit., 
p. 119, note 85. 

*s On the date of the LXX of Job cf. Driver-Gray, op. cit., vol. 1, p. LXV, 
note p. LX XI; Swete. of. cit., p. 25; on the date of the Greek of Ecclesiastes, 
cf. Barton op. cit. p. 8 ff.; Swete, op. cit., p. 26. This late date for Ecclesiastes 
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5. In most instances, the alleged interpolations in Biblical 
Wisdom books cannot be removed without leaving the rest of 
the passage hanging in the air. Cf. e. g. Eccl. 2.13, 14: 
yyy DON SWNT yO NA ams Mdbs07 30 moon> JAN ww Ik RT 
ob> M8 Tp INN TPA 78 0 NYT shin qwna bo2m wera 
To remove 13 and 14a, leaves °38 01 ‘ny7"), which is adversative, 
as 0) indicates, without any connection or meaning.” 

An even more complex situation exists in Eccl. 8.11-14: 
mwy> ona omema ad xb }> Sy ann AYIA AwyD OND AwyIPN Wwe 
sep aw TPT wR IN yoycoa 7D 1b TPAND) ND YI TAWY NON Ws cyt 
sve bx> ony Joeeedy yond marNd aw :ripbo we wR oT2NT 
Opas vw WR PINT by mwy awe ban w :onbsa yiebo NT UPR 
Wn) m@ywan AwyDd om>s yo wwe V. 11 and I2a express the 
idea, appropriate to Koheleth, that retribution is slow, and v. 14 
that it is uncertain, some righteous men receiving the penalty 
due the wicked and vice versa. Vv. 12b and 13 on the other 
hand, express the conventional idea that those who fear God 
will fare well, and those who do not, will not live long. It is 
easy to delete these latter verses on the ground that they are 
the interpolations of a pious reader, but that does not meet 
the issue, for several reasons: 

a) The ideas in vv. 11, 12a and 14 are not really heterodox. 
That retribution is slow and not without seeming exceptions 
could be conceded by a conventional believer; in fact, it is part of 
the theodicy of Job’s Friends (Job 8.12 ff.; 15.20 ff.; 18.5 ff.; 
20.4 ff.). It does not follow, therefore, that a pious reader would 
feel the need for a refutation. On the other hand, the idea ex- 
pressed in v. 14 that the righteous and the wicked may meet the 


assumes that our present LX X version is the work of Aquila. If it be authenti- 
cally Septuagintal, its date would be earlier and the argument in the text 
even stronger. On the character of this version, see note 8 above. 

%6 The rendering of this clause “and I also knew” (JPSV) is incorrect 
because that would have been expressed by *Ny7’ *38 OH, besides being 
meaningless here. The clause means “But I know.” On the adversative use 
of 0}, an earmark of Koheleth’s style (4.8, 14; 6.7; 8.17), cf. Jer. 6.15; 8.12; 
Ez. 16.28; 20.15, 23; Ps. 23.4; 95-9; 129.2; Neh. 5.8 and see BDB s. v. 01 
sec. 5, 6 and the parallel use of ")& s. v. sec. I, end. In this passage, Siegfried 
omits vv. 13, 14a, while Barton retains them. Levy regards v. 14a as a con- 
ventional proverb but not v. 13, which is a possible view. 
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same fate, is much more uncompromisingly expressed in 9.2: b>n 
seed) nats) spud) inv) awd yond: pyixd ans anpp 52> «wo 
NT Tylay WWD yawIn KOMD 3aWwd Nar uN. The interpolation would 
have been much more appropriate here, yet here none occurs! 

b) The style of vv. 12b and 13 is replete with characteristics 
of Koheleth; 01 °> (cf. 8.16; 9.12); 8 yay (cf. 2.14) Ode ONT 
yipbn in awe (cf. 2.26; 7.18, also 9.7) >x> (cf. 6.12). 

c) The removal of 12b and 13 leaves 12a isolated in the 
context. 

These objections made it increasingly clear that the as- 
sumption of widespread interpolations in Biblical Wisdom litera- 
ture could no longer be maintained. A new approach was required 
which would reckon with the complete background of the 
Wisdom writers, and take into account the wider horizons 
revealed by Oriental Wisdom as a whole. 


II 


Basically, Hebrew Wisdom consists of two categories: the prac- 
tical or lower Wisdom, conventional in attitude and dedicated 
to the cultivation of the virtues making for success and personal 
happiness, and the metaphysical or higher Wisdom, concerned 
with problems like the purpose of life, the meaning of death 
and the problem of evil. Not only the writers of Proverbs and 
Ben Sira, but also the authors of Job and Ecclesiastes, were 
teachers of Wisdom, and as such, accustomed to use the méSal 
form in their ordinary pedagogic activity, as well as when they 
grappled with larger metaphysical issues.’7 Both these types of 
literature have their counterparts in Babylonian and Egyptian 
Wisdom. The proverb-collections parallel the Hebrew Proverbs 
and Ben Sira, while the meditations and complaints are the 
counterparts of Job, Ecclesiastes and Agur ben Jakeh (Prov. 
ch. 30). 

There is, however, no wall of separation between the lower 


17 On the relationship of the two schools, see HUCA, loc. cit., pp. 78-81; 
Wisdom of Ecclesiastes pp. 11-14. On the evidence that Koheleth was a Wisdom 
teacher see the Epilogue (Ecc. 12.9 ff.) and our forthcoming Commentary. 
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and the higher Wisdom. Thus Erman points out that the Egyp- 
tian writings bearing the name sbdyet ‘‘instruction’’ include two 
literary genres a) ‘discourses on worldly prudence and wisdom 
intended merely for schools’ and b) “‘writings far exceeding the 
bounds of school philosophy.’’*® In Babylonian Wisdom, fewer 
examples of which have survived, the same two types are also 
to be met with.” 

Similarly, there is no line of demarcation between the lower 
and the higher Hokmah in Israel. Since the unconventional 
Wisdom was an outgrowth of the practical school and was 
cultivated by Wisdom teachers, proverbial passages are to be 
regarded as authentic unless and until it is demonstrated that 
they cannot belong to the book. For the relationship of these 
unconventional Wise Men to the culture of their day was 
essentially complex. Within their world-view were elements of 
the completely conventional, the modified old, and the radically 
new. They doubtless accepted many aspects of the practical 
Wisdom as expounded in the schools, where they were educated 
and in which they probably themselves taught. As teachers of 
Wisdom they quoted conventional proverbs or composed original 
sayings of their own, which were not different in form or spirit 
from that of their more down-to-earth colleagues. Other ideas 
they accepted in modified form, while still others they opposed 
entirely. 

Hence, quotations would be particularly congenial to the 
hakam, who unlike the prophet, lays no claim to direct super- 
natural revelation, but depends on careful and patient obser- 
vation and logical deductions. Each generation of Sages would 
find in the extant proverbial literature of the past a body of 
lore created by their predecessors or their contemporaries, whose 
observations on life appealed to them as vital and true. Moreover, 
Babylonian and Egyptian Wisdom offers illustrations of quo- 


18 Cf, A. Erman, Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (tr. Blackman) 
London, 1927, p. 54; J. Fichtner, Die Altorientalische Weisheit in Ihrer israe- 
litisch-juedischen Auspraegung (Giessen 1933) P. 3. 

19 Cf, Fichtner, op. cit., p. 6 ‘Wir treffen auch hier zwei Gattungen: 
Lehrschriften und Klageschriften. Anders als in Aegypten haben wir im Zwei- 
stromland auch Sammulungen von Volkssprichwértern.” 
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tations generally proverbial in form, cited for different purposes 
by the writers. These will be adduced below. 

Because of these considerations, both positive and negative in 
character, the writer was led several years ago” to recognize the 
existence of quotations in Biblical Wisdom literature, which 
were utilized by the authors in various ways to express and 
expand the ideas they were seeking to promulgate. These quo- 
tations are naturally not indicated by a system of punctuation, 
which did not exist in ancient times, and often they may lack 
an introductory verb of speaking or thinking. That the passage 
is indeed a quotation must be understood by the reader, who is 
called upon in Semitic literature to supply not only punctuation 
but vocalization as well. The tendency to omit the verb of 
speaking or thinking is particularly common in a double quo- 
tation, where the verb may be used in one passage and omitted 
in the next, or vice versa. 

It is noteworthy that this technique of quotations is not 
limited to the Wisdom books. On the contrary, they are to be 
met with in the Bible, in non-Hebrew Oriental sources, and in 
Rabbinic literature. This abundance of material not only demon- 
strates the validity of the usage postulated for the Bible, but 
sheds welcome light on the variety of techniques employed. 

Before setting forth the evidence, several points should be 
made clear. The term ‘‘quotations”’ refers to words which do not 
reflect the present sentiments of the author of the literary composition 
in which they are found, but have been introduced by the author to 
convey the standpoint of another person or situation. These quo- 
tations include, but are not limited to, citations of previously 
existing literature, whether written or oral. In other words, the 
term, as employed in this paper, refers to passages that cite 
the speech or thought of a subject, actual or hypothetical, past 
or present, which is distinct from the context in which it is 
embedded. It will also become evident that the various types 
of quotations do not represent distinct categories, but constitute 
closely related developments of the same basic technique. 


70 Cf. “Quotations in Wisdom Literature’ in JQR, vol. 30, 1939, pp. 
123-147. 
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III 


A. Direct quotations of speech by the subject. Hence a verbum 
dicendi must be understood or supplied. 
1. The words of enemies 


Ps..2.2t, 
sry) ON) pARTD$D 13¥9 
wpwordyy ‘aby 
ww nay 090 ADdwn weMID"NS APN 


The kings of the earth stand up, 

And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lord, and against His anointed 
saying : 

‘“‘T et us break their bands asunder 

And cast their cords from us.” 


Psi22.8't. 
veri dows ree > yd w1d5 
12 por *D dex? abe? ‘Ard da 


All they that see me laugh me to scorn; 
They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, 
Saying: 

“Commit thyself unto the Lord!” 

“Tet Him rescue and deliver him, 

For He delighteth in him.’ 


This is a very interesting example of two quotations spoken 
by the Psalmist’s foes; the first, addressed directly to him 
hypocritically, urges him to have faith in God; the second, 


21 So Delitzsch, who recognizes two quotations here and takes b3 as the 
imperative (so Briggs, Dr.) Cf. Ps. 37.5; Pr. 16.3, cf. Ps. 55.23. In view of 
the clear parallels, this view is preferable to regarding ba as the perfect =?) 
(LXX, cf. Mat. 27.43, Ew. Bi, Duhm), Buttenwieser) or the infinitive ab- 
solute (Rashi, Hitzig, Boettcher) or the participle (Kimhi, Ibn Ezra), all 
taken to mean lit. “He who casts his all (i.e. trusts,) in the Lord. He will 
save him, etc.” In spite of variations in interpretation, all commentators 
recognize a quotation here. 
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like the Elizabethan “‘aside,’’ sarcastically expresses their real 
wish to see his downfall. 

That this is the intent of the passage seems clear from the 
verse now to be adduced. 


Ps. 55.22 f. 
105 35p1 YD myonn ipbn 
minnd mpm ows p37 195 
qb25> sim jam ‘by qbun 
praxd wi odiyd in> xb 


Smoother than cream” were the speeches of his mouth, 
But his heart was war; 
His words were softer than oil, 
Yet were they keen-edged swords, 
As he said, 

“Cast thy lot upon the Lord and He will maintain thee; ) 
He will never permit the righteous to stumble.” 


Another insincere counsel addressed to the Psalmist by his 
false friends, which therefore evokes his imprecation in the next 


verse (55.24): 


A. Ps. 109.5-20 
oNSAN ANN ANIwI maw nnn vyr dy iw .5 
wordy toy? ow yor poy appr 6 
mxond enn indem YWI NY WET .7 
mar son nr) muy? tina wb omn wg 
owe by ys oaIM ‘ano ndyp nxt .20 


They requited me evil for good 

And hatred for my love, 

Saying: ‘‘Set Thou a wicked man over him; 
And let an adversary stand at his right hand. 


* Reading, with all the moderns, NiN@ND, the comparative being 
attested by the parallelism ]9W0. 

# On the basis of the parallelism and the meaning of the root bp “judge” 
(cf. I Sam. 2.25; brbp “judge” Deut. 32.31; Job 31.11; m*>B “‘office of judge” 
and rb Job 31.28; Isa. 28.17) this stich may perhaps be rendered: ‘And 
may his trial serve for his guilt (or, condemnation).”’ 
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When he is judged, let him go forth condemned ; 

And let his prayer be turned into sin. 

Let it be unto him as the garment which he putteth on, 
Like the girdle with which he is girded continually.” 
That is therwork-of those who hate the Lords 

Who speak evil against my soul. 


This entire passage cannot be the sentiment of the Psalmist 
who speaks of his foes in the plural throughout (vv. 2-5, cf. 
v. 20).*%4 It is a quotation of the imprecation pronounced upon 
the Psalmist by his foes.?s This avoids the necessity of assuming 
that the singular refers to one of the Psalmist’s foes suddenly 


23 In a recent study of this passage H. L. Creager, (JNES, 1947, pp. 121-3) 
suggests that v. 20 be emended on the basis of PeSita (295% o307 


Lds08 pases web “The work of those who hate the Lord)” to 


read ‘7 730w noyp MN? and rendered: ‘‘This is the reward of the enemies 
of God.” However, this requires assuming the late insertion in MT of 
no which LXX validates, rapa xupiov, cf. Vulgate apud Dominum, Targum 
»” 10, The varied readings of PeSita and MT are both derived from an original 
7 nx owe nbyp nxt ‘This is the work of those who hate the Lord,” which MT 
divided 7 MND *1Dv. 

24 In this entire passage only vv. 15-18 offer some difficulty, since v. 15 
is couched in religious terms and vv. 16-18 charge the object of the curses 
with being heartless and cruel to the poor, and therefore do not seem appro- 
priate in the mouth of the Psalmist’s enemies. V. 15a is however merely the 
biblical mode of praying for an evil fate for one’s foe: the verse refers to the 
extinction of his memory (reading zikro with mss. LXX and Jerome) or that 
of his ancestors. V. 16 is suspicious on metrical grounds, disrupting as it does 
the tristich rhythm of the passage. It may, however, well be authentic, con- 
taining the charges that his enemies have sanctimoniously uttered against 
him. Note that in v. 20 b, the Psalmist describes his enemies as slandering 
him cwpr dy yr oa). On the other hand, vv. 16-19 may be out of 
place here, belonging after v. 29, in which case they would constitute the 
Psalmist’s words. The singular verbs and suffixes in these verses would then 
require modification to the plural. The changes would have arisen from a 
scribe who “corrected” the forms to the singular, to agree with the context 
in v. 6 ff., when the passage was erroneously transferred to the present position. 
See also the following note. 

as Cf, JPSV, which places the entire passage, vv. 6-19 in quotation 
marks, and the commentaries of A. Cohen, Freehof and Creager, loc. cit., who 
cogently defend this interpretation. 
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singled out without reason® or that the passage is a fragment of 
a “‘curse which should be deleted from the Psalter.”’”” 


2. The words of the righteous 


Ps. 52.8, 9 
ne poy) NT OPTS INT 
yn ode ow xb jain mn 
anima Ty? ywy 373 V3") 


The righteous also shall see and fear, 

And shall laugh at him, 

Saying: 

“Lo, that is the man that made not God his stronghold 
But trusted in the abundance of his richness, 

And strengthened himself in his wickedness.” 


3. The words of God 
Ps. 75.10 f. 
apy? mbxd anon 


odyd Tax oo 
ps MIP mo.0I7Nn 


yas oywr ap $2) 
But as for me, I will declare for ever, 


I will sing praises to the God of Jacob, 
Who declares, 


“All the horns of the wicked will I cut off; 
But the horns of the righteous shall be lifted up.” 


Ps. 95.7 ff. 


VY? SSI NYT BY MINI wbx NUTS 
iyown yoypa‘oy on 
927023 TDD o> 73°79 05335 wpn-ds 
For He is our God, 


And we are the people of His pasture and the flock of 
His hand. 


26 So Kimhi, (who refers it to Doeg the Edomite), Delitzsch. 

27M. Buttenwieser The Psalms (Chicago 1938) p. 747. Briggs regards 
it as a separate poem of imprecation against a wicked ruler, with harmonizing 
glosses (vv. 2a, 3b-5a, 19-20, 25, 28-29) and a liturgical ending (v. 30-31). 
Aside from the complications involved, there is no reference in the text to 
the object of these curses being a ruler. 
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Today, if ye would but hearken to His voice, 

As he says, 

“Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, 

As in the days of Massah in the wilderness; 
When your fathers tried Me, 

They tested me; though they had seen My work.” 


Ps222:27 
ayo ooaad om port ‘abbr ayaw ony 1928 


Ps. 69.33 
opaad on ods wt inpw oy INT 


In both passages, the same phrase occurs in second person: 
opand nm. It is easy to emend it to onad m8, but its identical 
occurrence in two similar contexts make one wary of this facile 
solution. It bears all the earmarks of an idiomatic formula of 
blessing or congratulation, or perhaps of a banquet-toast, like 
“skoal” or ‘‘to your health” or the Hebrew ‘Tehayyim”’ for 
‘“life.”’ Hence, render these verses as follows: 


“The humble will eat and be sated, 
May those who seek Him praise the Lord, 
As they proclaim, ‘‘May your hearts live eternally.” 


The humble have seen it 
Those who seek God rejoice’? 
And proclaim, ‘‘May your hearts live.” 


28So LXX, Kittel, BH on 22.27; Ehr. on 22.27. In 69.33 they change 
the verbs to imperatives 187 and %N}¥) to harmonize with the second 
person. 

29 So Delitzsch (1st passage); Briggs (both passages), Ehr. 

30 The pausal form 3M)? is to be vocalized ynpw? and construed with 
om>s WI as its subject, thus producing a far smoother construction, 
besides giving the verse three stichs of two beats each. D'M9R WIT corre- 
sponding to 0°19 receives only one beat, cf. YxIw wITP parallel to ‘7 in 
Isa. 1.4; 2810 45 parallel to pba in Num. 23.7; "#2 NNwN parallel to 
*9193 in Micah 7.7. This 2:2:2 rhythm occurs in the preceding verse as 
well: DDIDD JApO AD wo a> ayn) “It will be more acceptable to the 
Lord than an ox, than the horn of a cloven-footed beast” (Read }PR? 
D9). 
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4. The words of the people 

In the famous crux Hos. 4.4: Joy) wx nov ds a ON wR TN 
]7> ’a"99D, the last stich is to be read: 779 ’a°299 7y), the Kaph 
being asseverative3' and }m> in the vocative. This is attested to 
by the next verse, which employs the second person and refers 
to the prophet: nd°> Joy s23 02 Swor arn ndwor. 

Stichs a and b in v. 4 are best taken as a quotation of the 
people’s stubborn refusal to accept instruction. The entire pas- 
sage is to be rendered: 


Yet the people say, 

‘“‘Let no man argue, and no man offer reproof!’’3? 
Thy people are surely My adversaries, O priest! 
Thou shalt stumble by day,3 

And the prophet shall stumble with thee by night. 


The last two stichs refer to the ritual functioning of 
the priests by day and to the nocturnal visions of the 
prophet. 

In Isa. 28.9-12, a similar portrayal of the people’s contumacy 
is met with, their position and sentiments again being embodied 
in a quotation: 


For you say to me: 

“Whom will he teach knowledge, 

And whom will he make to understand the message 
Infants freshly weaned from the milk, 

Just removed from their mothers’ breasts? 

For it is precept upon precept, precept upon precept; 
Line upon line, line upon line, 

Here a little, there a little.”’ 


Indeed with foreign speech and a strange tongue 
Will it be spoken to this people; 


3« Cf. the writer’s study, ‘‘The Asseverative Kaph in Hebrew and Ugaritic” 
in JAOS 1943, vol. 63, pp. 176 ff. 

32 Cf. Rashi and Kimhi ad. loc. 

33 Read, by a different division of the words, 07 mow) to correspond to 
7279, “by day” and “‘by night.” 
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To whom God had said: 

“This is the secret of rest — give rest to the weary; 
And this means refreshment, —”’ 

But they would not hear. 


IV 


B. The use of quotations naturally leads to the development of 
dialogue with the particular speaker not specifically indicated, 
put left to be inferred by the reader. 

Protagonists of the dramatic theory of the Song of Songs 
naturally postulate such procedure, but for substantial reasons, 
this theory has been steadily losing ground to the view that 
the book is an anthology of love and wedding songs. None- 
theless, dialogue between the lovers or the singers and the chorus 
is widespread in the book.3s 

Moreover, the use of dialogue is common in the Prophets, 
who found it an effective technique for dramatizing their 
message. 

Hosea offers several instances of a deeply moving dialogue 
between Israel and God. 


Hos. 5.15-6.4 
*D WPI) WYNAW TY SDIPO"ON MAW TPR 
Anew ond AXA 
‘arb main 199 
wa) 7) VRBV WW NID 
yop *wdownr oa oD WT 
yyA yp AN 
WINSD) 1D WANwW> ‘any nyt> mp7 
ys my wpbos 13> owid N13") 
mim qb-nwys mp De > "rwys M1 
qbn orawo bv) spa"py> 070m 


34 Cf, H. H. Rowley “The Interpretation of the Song of Songs” in J ThS, 


vol. 58, 1937, PP. 357 ff. 
3s Cf. e.g. M. Jastrow, The Songs of Songs (Phila. 1921) who notes the 


singérs in each lyric. 
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God says: 

“T will go and return to My place, 

Till they acknowledge their guilt and seek My face; 
In their trouble they will seek Me earnestly: 

Saying 

‘Come, and let us return unto the Lord; 

For He hath torn, and He will heal us, 

He hath smitten, and He will bind us up. 

After two days will He revive us, 

On the third day He will raise us up, 

That that we may live in His presence and know Him.*° 
We will eagerly strive to know the Lord 

And as we seek Him, we shall surely find Him.37 
And He shall come to us as the rain, 

As the latter rain that waters the earth.’ ”’ 


But God answers, 

“O Ephraim, what can I do with thee 
What can do I with thee, O Judah, 
Your goodness is like the morning cloud 
And like the passing dew of the morn.’’s 


An elaborate example of dialogue occurs in Hos. chap. 14. 
Here the Prophet calls upon the people to repent (2, 3a) and 
to proclaim their return to Him (beginning with ybx i1px, 
3b, 4). God responds in vv. 5-8. Then comes v. 9: *>-m0 oO "DN 
SSI] PA 9D JAY WIAD ON WTWNI ONY IN paxyd TW. 


Ephraim shall say ‘‘What have I to do any more with idols?” 
‘‘Then I shall respond and look after him.’’ — 


36 Read with most moderns 17¥2) for 7972) and attach to v. 2, thus - 
giving both vv. 2 and 3a a tristich rhythm and avoiding the difficult repetition 
of yada’ in 3a of the MT. 

37 Read IN8¥)) JD 139NWD with Giesebrecht, based on LXX. 

380°9¥D parallel to 122 is a noun meaning “morning, lit. the rising 
time.” It occurs in Mishnic Hebrew, cf. M. Bikkurim 3.2 mmo'awod 
VOI NAN “At rising time, the official would say,” and the Book of the 
Damascene Sect, 10.19 (ed. Schechter). Hence revocalize O° 3¥2 209. 
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And God will answer, ‘‘From Me is thy fruit found.”’ 
Ephraim shall say, ‘‘I am like a leafy cypress-tree,® 
And God will answer, ‘From Me is thy fruit found.”’ 


The use of ox in v. 9 is particularly interesting. As all 
the commentators have understood, it represents the dramatis 
persona and is therefore rendered: ‘Ephraim shall say.” It has 
not been noted that, though rare, the usage is not without 
analogies. In Jer. 50.7 f., the Masoretic text reads: 


ousrnd 1708 OPN) mbox oPNED 9D 
"3 DFPMAN Mpd PIS MI "a> (Nun wR Ann 
7 (rnd) INXS? O'TWD YAND) baa qn 173 


The final word mm in v. 7 is lacking in the LXX and is more- 
over superfluous in meaning and disturbing to the rhythm. 
Hence it is deleted by most exegetes. Actually the word is to 
be added to v. 8, where it introduces God’s speech after the 
words of the enemy in v. 7: 


All that found them have devoured them; 

And their adversaries said: ‘‘We are not guilty, 

Because they have sinned against the Lord, 

The habitation of justice, and the hope of their fathers.” 


The Lord calls out: 

“Flee out of the midst of Babylon, 

And go forth out of the land of the Chaldeans, 
And be as the he-goats before the flocks.” 


Another example of the absence of the verbum dicendt occurs 
in Eccl. 8.2: o7>x nyaw nat by) row qbn DON. 


“T say, “keep the word of the king.” 


Attention has been called elsewhere’ to a similar usage in the 


39 On the difficulties of this stich and the various proposals made, see 
Harper, ICC on Hosea, ad loc. 
4° Cf, Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, English volume (New York 1945), 


p. 198. 
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Talmud (B. Kid. 44a): 72 pax 39 8d) NYm 7a pas an Rd six 
pax a7 NON su7D. 


I report this tradition, not in the name of R. Abin ben 
Hiyya or R. Abin bar Kahana, but simply in the name 
of R. Abin (without a patronymic). 


In the difficult 12th chapter of Hosea, v. 5 would seem to 
be a quotation of the words of God. The passage is as follows: 


So he strove with an angel, and prevailed; 

He wept, and made supplication unto him; 

Saying, ‘‘At Beth-El he would find him, and there 
he would speak with him.” 


Similarly v. 7 appears to be a Divine call, where a verb of 
speaking must be supplied. 

The development of dialogue is most extensive in Hosea’s 
spiritual descendant, Jeremiah. Only a few illustrations will be 
cited here: 


Jer. 2.25 
ANDSD (aNd) JIM Ama qban yaw 
UNI] TON 
q>s onan) or *nanN > Nd 


I said, ‘“‘Withold thy foot from being unshod, 

And thy throat from thirst;”’ 

But thou saidst: “There is no hope; 

No, for I have loved strangers, and after them will I go.” 


Here the verb of speaking is lacking before stich a, but 
occurs in stich c (79Nn)). 


Jer. 3.22 f. 
DIMI wd TAN OAaWw O32 IAW 
ids ‘Tans 1D 7S vans wn 


God calls, ‘Return, ye backsliding children, I will heal your 
backslidings.”’ 
Say ye to Him, ‘‘Here we are, we are come unto Thee; For 
Thou art the Lord our God.” 
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In Jer. 6.4f. we have a series of speeches spoken within 
the enemy camp. In 4a the foes urge one another to begin the 
attack; in 4b they lament that they have let the noon pass 
(when a siesta is taken and a surprise attack is readily made) ; 
in v. 5 they decide onan assault by night." 


ornsa mbyn wip monbn m>y wap 
any7dx wr > on mp7 125 8 
MIS ANN mba mdyn ip 


‘Prepare war against her, arise and let us go up at noon.” 

“Woe unto us, for the day has declined and the shadows 
of evening stretch themselves out.”’ 

‘Arise, let us go up even at night and destroy her palaces.” 


Jer. 12.1-6 contains the heartrending query of the prophet: 
“Why does the way of the wicked prosper” (vv. 1-4) and the 
enigmatic reply of God with its promise of new trials for Jeremiah 
(vv. 5-6). 

An elaborate dramatic form is met with in Jer. chap. 14. 
Vv. 2-6 describe the ravages of the drought; vv. 7-9 contain 
the people’s prayers for relief, both these speeches not being 
identified either by a subject or a verb of speaking. Then follows 
(vv. 10-12) God's rejection of the plea (‘7 WON TD ,'7 TON). 
The prophet then voices his complaint against the false prophets 
who promise prosperity (v. 13 7pk}) which is succeded by the 
Lord’s emphatic repudiation of their activity (vv. 15-18 79 105 
‘7 ON). 

The passage Jer. 6.9 begins with God announcing the doom 
(mxay ‘1 Tox 79). The prophet then voices his helplessness 
before the stubbornness of the people (vv. 10, 11), whereupon 
God proclaims the doom of exile, (v. 12, cf. Tux, ‘7 ON). While 
God’s words are explicitly attributed to Him, the reader must 
understand vv. 10 and 11 as the speech of the prophet. 

An example of quotations within quotations occurs in Jer. 


Cf. S. R. Driver The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 2nd ed. (London, 
1908) pp. 33 f. On the military tactics involved, cf. Jer. 15.8; 20.16; Zeph. 2.4; 
and Isa. 15.1. 
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6.16 f., with the speaker to be understood at the beginning of 
v. 17: 


Thus saith the Lord: “Stand ye in the ways and see, 
And ask for the old paths, ‘Where is the good way,’ 
And walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.”’ 


But they said: “‘We will not walk therein.” 
And God said: “I have set watchmen over you who say, 


‘Hearken to the sound of the horn’, 
But they said: ‘‘We will not hearken.”’ 


In Ps. 4.7 f. we have a striking contrast between the hedonism 
of the masses and the spiritual striving of the Psalmist for God’s 
presence: 


210 WNTD ODN O29 
‘a pap ns wbyrn03 
»n53 mNow nn) 

139 OWN DIT NYyD 


Many say, ‘Would that we could enjoy pleasure!’ 

But I say, “Lift upon us the light of thy countenance; 

O Lord,* Thou hast placed a joy in my heart, 

Greater than that of the time that their corn and wine 
increased.”’ 


It is noteworthy that in these dialogues, a verb of speaking 
occurs at one point (Jer. 2.25b; 3.5; 6.9, 12.6-16f:, Ps. 4.5 etc.) 
and thus serves as a clue to the remainder of the passage where 
it must be understood. 

This absence of any external indication of the speakers in 
a dialogue, which must be understood by the reader, is not 
limited to Hebrew literature. A striking instance occurs in 
the Sumerian poem “GilgameS, Enkidu and the Nether 
World,” which is virtually a verbatim translation of the so- 
called ‘‘twelfth’’ tablet of the Babylonian ‘‘Gilgame8 Epic.” 
Here, the recognition of this use of quotations with no external 


“ The rhythm indicates that is ‘7 to attached to v. 8, thus creating a 4:4 
meter in both vv. 7 and 8. 
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sign, is crucial to the understanding of the entire poem, as 
Kramer has pointed out.4? At a given point in the poem, the 
pukku and mikku of GilgameS, probably a drum and a drum- 
stick, have fallen into the nether world. GilgameS laments their 
loss.44 Thereupon, his faithful companion Enkidu volunteers to 
go down to the nethér world and restore them to him. Then 
follows a passage containing a warning concerning a number 
of tabus which must be guarded against in the nether world. 
In accordance with the universal motif of world literature, 
Enkidu disobeys this advice, with disastrous consequences. 

In the Ur tablet U 9364 there is no indication as to the 
identity of the speaker of this message of warning, but on the 
basis of the sense demanded by the context, Kramer suggested 
the insertion of a line ‘‘GilgameS says to Enkidu.’’ The cor- 
rectness of this suggestion has been strikingly verified by dupli- 
cate tablets which actually include this line !47 

In interpreting the Babylonian “‘twelfth tablet,” all the 
modern translators assumed that this admonition about the 
nether-world tabus were addressed by some unknown person or 
deity to Gilgame¥, and that it was GilgameS who violated the 
tabus. The Sumerian parallel makes it clear that the warnings 
were spoken by GilgameS and that the violator was Enkidu. 
Both the Sumerian and the Babylonian reader, like his Hebrew 
counterpart, was expected to understand the identity of the 
speaker in the poem before him, even when there was no external 
indication. 

Another instance of an unexpressed quotation in dialogue 


43 Cf. the fundamental study of S. N. Kramer, “The Epic of GilgameS 
and its Sumerian Sources” in JAOS, 1944, vol. 64, pp. 7-23, especially pp. 
20-23 and notes 104 and 113. I am grateful to Prof. Kramer for citing this 
corroborative evidence from Sumerian, when the present paper was read (in 
part) at the December 1948 meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
in New York. 

“4 Lines 42-49 of the Ur Tablet 9364 published by Gadd. 

4s Lines 50-52. 

4 Lines 54-73, end of the same tablet. 

47 Cf. CBS 10400, 15150 and UM 29-13-438. See Kramer op. cit., n. 104 
cited above. 
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occurs in the Sumerian epic, ‘‘GilgameS and the Land of the 
Living.’ The hero Gilgame%, realizing that like all men, he 
must die, is determined to raise up an immortal name by going 
to “the Land of the Living,’ known also as a land of cedars, 
and (probably) bringing back cedars to Erech (Il.1-2). He tells his 
loyal retainer Enkidu of his plan (ll.3-8), who urges him to 
inform Utu, the sun-god, of his intention, since he has charge 
of the cedar-land (lIl.g-12). Gilgame% acts upon this advice 
(l.-13-18). At first, Utu is skeptical, (Il.19-20), but Gilgame& 
renews his plea (Il.21-34) and Utu has pity upon his tears and 
decides to help him. 

The pssage, with which we are concerned, is contained in 
ll.16—21: 


He says to Utu of heaven: 

“O Utu, I would enter the land, be thou my ally. 

I would enter the cedar land, be thou my ally.” 

Utu of heaven answers him, 
peigae verily thou art, but what art thou to the land?”’ 
Gilgames answers him, 
“O Utu, a word would I speak to thee, to my word 

thy ear.’’” 


The line in italics, does not exist in the text; it has been 
supplied by the editor, who correctly remarks that ‘“‘the resto- 
ration, which is crucial to the context, is quite certain.’’s° 

What is particularly noteworthy in this dialogue, is that 
exactly as in the Biblical instances cited abeve, the speaker is 
explicitly iadicated in several instances and left to be understood 
in another. 

Thus, 1.3: “He (i. e. GilgameS) says to Enkidu”’ 
1.8: ‘His servant Enkidu answers him.’’ 
1.16: ‘He says to Utu of heaven.” 
1.19: ‘‘Utu of heaven answers him.” 


48 Published by S. N. Kramer in Journal of Cunetform Studies, 1947, 
I, pp. 3-46. 

49 Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

49 Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

5° Ob. cit., p. 32. 


=— 


vol, 
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Only after Utu’s speech, must the additional line be supplied to 
indicate that Gilgame% is now pleading once more: 
“GilgameS answers him (i. e. Utu).”’ 


V 


C — Direct quotations of the thoughts of the subject. Hence a verb 
of thinking must be understood. 

1 — Expressing the present thought or motive of the subject, 
hence supply a verb of thinking. 


Gen. 26.7 naw Apay dy oIpor. wIN MIT! NWR ION? NT 7D 
NOT Mme. 


He feared to say: ‘‘She is my wife;” thinking “lest the men 
of the place should kill me for Rebekah, because she is 
fair to look upon.” 


Ps. 8.4 ff. 
TPNYASS MWYD Pow TMNAN"?D 
Mind WS OAD) nV 
ywDIn3S WuNX Td 
IPSN °D ONT) 


“When I behold Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
The Moon and the stars, which Thou hast established ; 
I say: “What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that Thou thinkest of him?” 


Ps. 10.4 
wiate>3 IDS 1229 yur 
ymorn b> ods PRX 


The wicked, in his arrogance says: 
“God will not requite,”’ 
All his thoughts are: ‘‘There is no God.”’ 


That the words wi? $a are a quotation of the sinner’s thought 
is certain not only from the parallelism, but from the direct 
citation of the verse below in v. 13: 


win xd 1253 TON ods yor ya mo-9y 
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Why does the sinner despise God, 
And say in his heart ‘“‘Thou dost not requite.”’ 


This citation in v. 13 also proves that the two closing words 
of v. 3 belong to v. 4, which is a tristich in 3.3 rhythm: 


ymoro> onbds pr || wards ws ma || yes ‘nm ps 


The sinner despises the Lord, 
In his arrogance, he declares, ‘‘He does not requite,”’ 
“There is no God’’ — these are all his thoughts. 


Ps. 59.8 
yow 72 OMNDwW3 MAIN aya piyra’ 7A 


Behold, they pour forth with their mouths; Swords are 
in their lips, for they think ‘‘Who doth hear?”’ 
Job 7.4 
DIPS (ND NON) *NADw-Os 
AwIOTY OTT NYaw) AW" T7791 


Here the parallelism indicates that the closing clause is a 
quotation. The verse is to be rendered: 


When I lie down, I say: 

“When shall I arise?”’ 

And when the night is long, I say, 

“T have had my fill of tossing until daybreak.”’ 


Job. 15.21 
NID Tw odwa pura ona dip 


That the clause 112° Tw mbwa describes the psychological 
terror of the sinner during his ostensible prosperity and is not 
a picture of his actual doom, is clear from the preceding and 
following verses, 20, 22 and 23. The entire passage is to be 
read as follows: 


All the days of the wicked, he is atremble, 

During the number of years stored up for the oppressor. 

The sound of terrors is in his ears, 

Even when he is at peace he fears that the despoiler will 
overtake him. 
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He does not hope to escape from the darkness, 

But he looks forward to the sword. 

He wanders about for bread, asking, ‘‘Where is it?” 
He knows. that the day of darkness is ready for him.‘ 


Job. 22.12-147 


OID O33) UNIV ARTN poy mai mbaexda 
mew Spay tyan Sx yp m0 NIN) 
qbam ow nm mey xd b-anb pray 


In view of the attested usage of verbs of speaking used only 
in part, (note naoN) in v. 13) there in no need to rearrange the 
verse order, or delete v. 12 as a gloss.5? V. 12 is a statement 
of Job’s alleged thoughts: 


You thought: ‘‘Is not God in the height of heaven? 

And behold the topmost of the stars, for they are high!” 
And you said: “What doth God know? Can He judge 
through the dark cloud? Thick clouds are a covering to Him, 
that He seeth not; And He walketh in the circuit of heaven.” 


2. — This usage occurs in formulas of the naming of children: 


Gen. 41.51 f. 
ma->> mw *Spy-So-ns ovmbdx wD AwID NDA ONS AY NIP 
»7y pIRa O>N DT OD ODN NIP WT OW NN P38 


st On 723 as a phonetic equivalent of 193, cf. I. Sam. 21.14; Ez. 37.19; 
Isa.64.6; Job 8.4; 27.11 and Tel-el Amarna Letters no. 245 line 35 (ba-di-u= 
ba-ya-di-hu), as well as the Ugaritic texts where be-yad is spelled bd. Cf. 
H. Torczyner in Samuel Krauss Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem 5697) pp. I ff.; 
Gordis “A Note on Yad” in JBL, 1943, vol. 62, p. 341 ff. and the literature 
there cited. 

s2 Duhm and Hoelscher delete the verse; Driver-Gray, vol. I, p. 195 are 
unable to reach a satisfactory conclusion. 

ss Ehrlich and Dhorme recognize that v. 12 is essential to the text as the 
basis of Job’s alleged standpoint in v. 13, thus approximating the point of 
view expressed above, but they do not concern themselves with the technical 
form of v. 12. The latter cites as a parallel Isa. 40.26-27, which would be a 
striking illustration of the same connection of ideas, if it were certain that 
those verses belong together and not to two different passages, as indicated 
by the Masoretic division. Here, as is so often the case, the medieval Jewish 
commentators, unaccountably neglected by modern students, intuitively 
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Joseph called the name of the first-born Manssaeh: for he 
said, ‘‘“God hath made me forget all my toil, and all my 
father’s house’’s4 And the name of the second he called 
Ephraim, saying, ‘‘for God hath made me fruitful in the land 
of my affliction.” 


Ex. 18.4 
arya (aN mb>RS ads InNT OW 
myrp aan 25x 


And the name of the other Eliezer: for he said, “‘the God 
of my father was my help, and delivered me from the sword 
of Pharaoh.’’ Note 19x in the parallel in v. 3. 


1 Sam. 1.20 
ynbxw ‘m0 °D Ssinw vow ns NPM 


And it came to pass, when the time was come about, that 
Hannah conceived, and bore a son; and she called his name 
Samuel, saying, ‘‘because I have asked him of the Lord.” 


3. Rabbinic literature shows many examples of this direct 
kind of quotation, where a simple verb of speaking or thinking 
must be supplied: 


Abot 2.4: 
yowrd yipw yinw> “WEN NY a7 TORN by 


Do not say something which cannot be understood, thinking 
“St will ultimately be understood.’’ss 


grasped the intent of the passage. Rashi interprets v. 12 as a quota- 
tion (nord); Ibn Ezra has the quotation begin with v. 11 (Nawn) ‘You 
thought.” On 9m as introducing a quotation, see p. 191. 

S4The phrase ’a8 ma b> nN *doy b> ms is best regarded as a 
hendiadys and therefore to be rendered ‘‘all the toil of my father’s house, 
i.e. “‘all the trouble I sustained in Canaan.” Note the parallel phrase in the 
contrasting formula: ’y yaNa O'NdR IIT. 

55 So Bertinoro, Maimonides, ad loc. Though this seems to be the original 
reading, the text of the Mahzor Vitry differs from it. Cf. C. Taylor, Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers (1st edition, Cambridge 1877), p. 44, and R. T. Herford, 
Pirke Aboth (New York 1930) for a summary of the various interpretations 
advanced. 
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Shab. 23a, b 
xow s,m oa mND mand an mx osT Ayan Sava 
AND man Sys mio ywoy prowar pay o3y 17 


For four reasons, the Torah commands that Peah be set 
aside at the end’ofthe harvest season .. so that the poor 
will not be compelled to sit and wait, thinking ‘‘Perchance 
the owner is going to set Peah aside now.” 


While a verb of speaking ot thinking must be supplied here,** 
it is explicit in the sections that precede and follow it: 


now... TOD APT ay 1arIp> TON Mw Ayw mam bya mT N2w 
twa ap min xby omnd aN NIN OID paw pray uw 


So that the owner may not see a free moment and say to 
his poor relative ‘This is Peah (and take it)’’... and because 
of unjustified suspicion, so that passers-by (during the 
season) should not say ‘‘A curse on this man who did not set 
Peah aside.” 


B. Shab. 30a 

av > 1b WON Nav DIYS MON... NIA wp? NT DS 

mbxo mmnS pow) avy ANN’ Ink ov * aw Abxo 7pasna ov 
naron 22 by wd aapnd yaa moby rnyw mr 


This passage is to be rendered: 


David said to God: ‘‘Let me die on Friday.” 

God answered: “Did you not say to me, ‘One day in Thy 
courts is better than a thousand?’ (Ps. 84.11)%’ Better one 
day that you spend on the Torah than a thousand burnt- 
offerings that your son Solomon is destined to offer up on 
the altar.”’ 


Here is a quotation from Ps. 84.11 cited without a formula, 


s6 The passage occurs with several variations in Tos. Peah 1:6 (ed. Zucker- 
mandl, p. 18) and in Sifra, Kedoshim chap. 1 (ed. Weiss, p. 87c). Here the 
verb 0°101N is inserted after 0WD1]"av1. That the usage without the 
verb is comprehensible is clear from the fact that the text in Shabbat is left 
uncorrected by the commentators. 

31 Cf. Rashi ad loc.: "I¥N3 THI ANNY OY 312d NID 3270179. 
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and then expanded by an interpretation, a usage that will be 
discussed below. 


B Taanit 23 b — 

237 pny > Toe awdse ja pny’ am Op C20 aD MD”v MA 

*Sapo xd ranys riny’d »d opr ep nays yd sor» ayxe Np von 

877000 NP TIN ANN) AN Ap’nn mn mDy 7D oNdby cNMD CwrR 
snypane man asian anrysaned inn »>y 


R. Mani used to attend the lectures of R. Isaac b. Eliashib. 
Once he complained before the latter than the rich members 
of his father-in-law’s house annoyed him. Said R. Isaac: 
“‘May they become poor!” and they became poor. (R. Mani 
then complained) ‘‘They press me for support’’ (whereupon 
R. Isaac said): ‘‘May they become rich again!”’ and they 
became rich. (R. Mani then complained:) ‘‘I am not pleased 
with my wife.’’ (Whereupon R. Isaac asked him): ‘What 
is her name?” ‘“Hannah’’ (was the reply). ‘‘May Hannah 
become beautiful!’’ and Hannah became beautiful. ‘“Now 
she lords it over me;”’ (whereupon R. Isaac said): ‘“May 
Hannah become ugly again!’ and Hannah became ugly 
again.5 


VI 


D —A related category is afforded by citations of Prayers. 
At times prayers for help in distress which had been previously 
offered are now quoted by the Psalmist in a mood of joyous 
thanksgiving. 
Ps. 30.9-12 

pnns *28 Syy Nope ‘7 pox 

nnw Ss naa 73 ysanD 

AOS PIT AY FTW! 

%% sty apn ‘mom mt yow 

Tow *271M pw nnnD > dinod -tpoD nopA 


88 Cf. H. Malter, The Treatise Taanit of the Babylonian Talmud (Phila. 
1928) p. 176, n. 334: ‘All the words in parentheses to the end of the paragraphs 
are added for clearness’ sake, the Talmud usually omitting the connecting 
phrases.” 
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Unto Thee, O Lord, did I call, and unto the Lord. I made 
supplication: saying: ‘‘What profit is there in my blood, 
when I go down to the pit? Shall the dust praise Thee? 
Shall it declare Thy truth? Hear, O Lord, and be gracious 
unto me; Lord, be Thow my helper.” 

Thou didst turn for me my mourning into dancing; 

Thou didst loose my sackcloth, and gird me with gladness. 


A prayer for salvation cited by the Psalmist in the name 
of all the righteous occurs in Ps. 32.6 f: 


xixp nyd pds ponb> Sban nxrby 

ayy xd pds oan orn Auwd pr 

abo yaa10n vbp 2 xn Axo °> AND AMS 
py poy ayy Jon qata pn 7>°DuK8 


For this each pious one will pray to thee when Thou 
art near, 

“May the flood of great waters not reach me® 

Thou art my shelter and wilt guard me from the foe, 

With songs of deliverance Thou wilt surround me.” (Selah) 


Following this quotation, the words of God are cited, also 
without an introductory formula, explaining that the troubles 
of the righteous serve a disciplinary purpose: 


And the Lord replies ; 
‘‘ T will instruct and teach thee the way thou shalt go, 
‘I will give counsel, Mine eye being upon thee.”’ 


Ps. 27 in the Masoretic Text contains a hymn of thanksgiving 
(vv. 1-6) and a prayer for help (vv. 7-13) ending with a colophon 
of hope (v. 14). The widespread view that regards these two 
sections as two independent Psalms may well be right,® but it 


s9 Cf. the commentaries ad loc., and H. L. Ginsberg in Louis Ginzberg 
Jubilee Volumes (English section) p. 165, n. 14 end. 

60 Instead of an indirect quotation in 6b continuing as a direct one in v. 7, 
por should be changed to >. Even if MT is not emended, v. 7 represents 
the words of the Hasid, and vv. 8 f. is God’s response. 

6 Cf, Delitzsch, Briggs, Kittel, and most moderns, but not Ehrlich or 
Buttenwieser, op. cit., pp. 495 ff., who argues forcefully for the literary unity 
of the Psalm. 
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leaves unexplained why they were joined together by the editor. 
Perhaps he regarded vv. 7-14 as a quotation of the Psalmist’s 
earlier plea for help, and this latter section should be prefaced 
by some such phrase ‘For I had cried out.’ On the other hand, 
the Psalm may indeed be a literary unit, and vv. 1-6 would 
represent a prayer of thanksgiving, which the Psalmist, now in 
distress, promises to offer when salvation comes. For even within 
the fides triumphans of the first section, the mood of fides supplex 
is strongly evident (vv. 2, 3, 5a, 6a). 

In Psalm 22, the moving description of the poet’s suffering 
(vv. 13-22) is followed by a joyous hymn of thanksgiving for 
the anticipated deliverance (vv. 23-32). Vv. 22-24 are as follows: 


MY ODI IPD PAN Dd y'wIT 
q>bnx Sap sina cnxd ow mDON 
Seow yards ino yn ta. apy’ yar bo mbba ‘ao 


Save me from the lion’s mouth; 

Yea, from the horns of the wild-oxen do Thou answer me. 
I will declare Thy name unto my brethren; 

In the midst of the congregation will I praise Thee, 
Saying: 

“Ve that fear the Lord, praise Him; 

All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify Him; 

Stand in awe of Him, all ye the seed of Israel, etc.” 


In instances such as these, the cited portions may be true 
quotations; that is to say, drawn from extant literature. Or 
they may have been composed by the poet for the occasion. 


Vil 


E. Quotations embodying the previous standpoint of thought of 
the speaker, which he may now have surrendered. They should 
therefore be introduced by a formula such as ‘‘for I thought”’ etc. 

The great Confession of Innocence in Job chap. 31 illustrates 
this usage. The speaker describes his standard of integrity and 


6 On the use of quotations to describe a previous state of mind, see below. 
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moral behavior toward all human beings, due to his vivid sense 
of the Presence of God, the embodiment of justice, by which 
he had been guided during his years of prosperity: 


Job 31.1-4; 13-15 


mdinady q373N8 701 »yyd ond maa 
prion sw nom Sypo mds pon mn 
ps %Sypd ron biyd arexda 

... neo “yx $2) 23597 ANY NITNOT 
“Dy ODA NON) TAY YDWD DNONON 
WIN 1D IPH) by aip'> Aw 7D) 
sms on 13219") yey wy jwas-Nd7 


The introductory Vav in vv. 2 and 14 is worth noting. It 
indicates a break into the thought-processes of Job, from the 
description of his actions to his motivation.® These quoted 
passages express the same theme that is stated directly in 
Ve 23: 


bois xd inxwn by a ods anD > 


For a calamity from God was a terror to me 
And because of His majesty, I could do nothing (evil.) 


The deletions and transpositions proposed by the commen- 
tators for the chapter are thus seen to be unnecessary, injuring 
the spirit of Job’s impassioned words. The passage is to be 
given: 


‘“‘T made a covenant with mine eyes; 

Nor did I look (lustfully) upon a maid, 

For I thought, ‘‘What will be the portion of God from above, 
And the heritage of the Almighty from on high? 


6 On the use of the Vav in circumstantial clauses, indicating the con- 
comitant conditions, modal, causal or temporal, of the main action, cf. S. R. 
Driver, Hebrew Tenses (Oxford, 1892) sec. 156-160; BDB, Lexicon, s. v. 
Vav, sec. I, k, p. 253 a, b, and the analogous Arabic J\sJ) 914, Wright, Arabic 
Grammar, vol. 2, sec. 183. 

6 The use of DN in Job 31 has occasioned much difficulty. Efforts to 
excise verses or to rearrange the chapter have not met with any general 
assent. See Driver-Gray, Vol. 1, p. 261 f., who summarize these attempts and 
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Indeed it is calamity to the unrighteous 

And disaster to the workers of iniquity! 

He surely sees my ways 

And counts all my steps!”’... 

Did I despise the cause of my man-servant, 

Or of my maid-servant, when they contended with me? 
For I thought, ‘‘What then shall I do when God riseth up? 
And when He remembereth, what shall I answer Him? 
Indeed in the womb in which He made me He made him, 
And fashioned us in the same womb!’ 


Another instance of this usage is afforded by Ps. 44.21 f.: 


at bxb wp wapn rds ow NDw-ON 
ad mobyn yp sin osrapm ods xbn 
TIN3v IRD AWM orm. win poyn> 


correctly caution: ‘It would be a great mistake to reduce all this variety to 
the monotonous repetition of a single scheme.” But the implications of this 
just observation have not been kept in mind. There is no need for assuming 
that ON throughout the chapter must mean only “if” (15 or 16 times without 
and 4 times with the imprecatory. clause). The repetition of the same word 
in the Hebrew gives the passage great power; the variety in meaning avoids 
monotony. Cf. Gen. 44.16 pW) 70) 7371 7D...708) 1D “What 
shall we say to my lord? What shall we speak. Or how shall we clear our- 
selves?” (AV), and Lam. 2.13: mon mo... 79 mOINk AD I TyN AD 
joni 49 “How shall I fortify you, what shall I liken unto you, O daughter 
of Jerusalem, What shall I compare unto you, and comfort you, O virgin 
daughter of Zion?” On this passage cf. J Th S, vol. 24, 1933, pp. 162 f. Similarly 
in this long chapter 31, two uses of ON occur: 1) =“‘if”:; in a protasis with 
the apodosis expressed (vv. 7-8, 9-10, 21-22, 38-40). 2)=ONT=num, the 
sign of a question expecting a negative reply, and hence without an apod- 
osis (vv. 5, 13, 16, 19, 24, 25, 26, 33). 89 ON is equivalent to Nb" nonne, the 
sign of a question expecting an affirmative answer. (vv. 20, 31?) The ac- 
cumulated force of the repeated particle is largely lost in the English. Dhorme 
(p. 411) recognizes both uses of ON, rendering it as the interrogative in vv. 5, 
13, 16, 24, 25, 26, 33 and as “if” in vv. 7, 9, 19, 31, 38. Similarly Hoelscher 
renders it as the interrogative in vv. 5, 13, 16, 19, 24, 25, 26, 33 and as “‘if” 
in vv. 2, 9, 21, 38. 

6: Reading with Targum in stich a and LXX in b, and most moderns: 
TAS OND 33357) Nyy wy joDRAa nda. Hoelscher deletes - this great 
affirmation of human equality — perhaps the tribute virtue is forced to pay 
to vice—his commentary was published in Tuebingen under the Nazis in 
1937! 
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These verses have usually been rendered: 


If we had forgotten the name of our God, 

Or spread forth our hands to a strange god; 
Would not God search this out? 

For He Knoweth the secrets of the heart. 

Nay, but for Thy sake are we killed all the day, 
We are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 


This interpretation, however, does not commend itself. °> in 
v. 23 must then be given a negative meaning, which is unnatural, 
indeed impossible here.© (Delitztsch, Ehrlich “‘nein,” JV, “nay, 
but; Moffatt, ‘‘But no’’). Besides, the whole idea of v. 21, 
which in this view contemplates the possibility of betraying 
God’s cause, is an anticlimax after the passionate affirmation 
of loyalty of v. 18 and I9 and is a weak prelude to v. 23. 

The key to the passage is to be found in the usage just 
elucidated in Job 31, where a rhetorical question expecting a 
negative answer is followed by the motivating thought in the 
mind of the speaker. It is noteworthy that both in Job and 
in the Psalms passage the rhetorical question is introduced by 
on (Ps. 44.21; Job 31.14, 16, 19, 24, 26, 33) and the quotation 
of the thought by xbn (Ps. 44.22; Job 31.3, 4, 15 also 22.12 above). 

The passage is accordingly to be rendered: 


Have we forgotten the name of our God, 

Or spread our hands to a foreign god? 

For we thought, ‘‘Indeed God will search this out 

For he knows the secrets of the heart.” 

Indeed,” for Thy sake have we been killed all the day 
We were accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 


6 °> means ‘nay, but” only after a negative. Cf. Gen. 17.15; 24.3 f.; 
Ex. 16.8; Dt. 21.12; 1 Sam. 6.3; Isa. 10.7; Ps. 44.8; 118.17 and elsewhere. 
Cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon s.v. 3, 3e p. 474a. Briggs ICC on Psalms, 
vol. 1, p. 381, places v. 23 after v. 20 and renders “Yea, for thy sake,” adding 
that °D is difficult in context and is probably a dittography (p. 382). 

6; On the asseverative kz (and k) already noted by the medieval Jewish 
commentators, and now attested in Ugaritic, cf. H. L. Ginsberg, ‘‘Notes on 
the Birth of the Beautiful gods” JRAS, 1935, p. 56; Gordis, ‘The Asseverative 
Kaph in Hebrew and Ugaritic,"" JAOS, vol. 63, 1943, pp. 176 ff. 
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The recognition of this usage helps in the solution of the 
perplexing problem of the restoration of the Third Cycle in 
Job.® It is clear that in chap. 27, vv. 13-23 which describe 
the doom of the wicked in conventional fashion, cannot belong 
to Job, and are best assigned to Zophar as the remaining part 
of his Third Speech. It is equally clear that 27.2-6 are a fragment 
of Job’s address in which he avers his innocence.” 

The remaining section vv. 7-12 has proved a stumbling 
block to the exegetes, aside from difficulties in detail. Vv. 7-10 
express a conviction that the sinner is excluded from the favor 
of God, which is surely not Job’s standpoint in the Dialogue. 
Hence, these verses are usually assigned either to Bildad or to 
Zophar.7° But this procedure does not commend itself, on several 
grounds.” In the first instance, v. 8 is linked by °D to v. 7, 
which, for all its exegetical difficulty, can only emanate from 
Job, as the first person sing. proves (om)\pnno1 °2°x). Second, the 
use of the second person plural in direct address, in vv. I1-12 
Qbapn ,o2b> ,aDns&) proves that these closing verses also belong 
to a Job speech, probably marking the conclusion, such attacks 
being characteristic of several of Job’s perorations (6.26—29; 


21.34). 


68 For the various efforts at reconstructjon, cf. Driver-Gray, ICC on 
Job, vol. 1, pp. XX XVIII-XL and the succinct summary of Pfeiffer, Int. 
to O.T. (New York, 1941) p. 671. Our own view of the Third Cycle is as 
follows: Bildad: chap. 25; 26.5-14; Job: 26.1-4; 27.2-11; Zophar:27. 13-23; 
Job chap. 29-31. Zophar’s speech is definitely fragmentary and Bildad’s 
probably so. Chap. 28 is an independent poem, reflecting the same standpoint 
as the God speeches, and hence anti-climactic as part of the Dialogue, yet 
probably emanating from the same author or from his school as a separate 
literary composition. It may have been an earlier and less ambitious treatment 
of the theme later elaborated in the book of Job, like the early Faust Gedichte 
of Goethe. 

69 Both these conclusions are accepted by virtually all critics, as in the 
reconstructions of Kennicott, Stuhlmann, Reuss, Hoffmann, Bickell, Duhm, 
Barton, Dhorme, in spite of other divergences. A few critics like Siegfried, 
Laue and Buttenwiesser accept only the second conclusion, and solve the 
first problem in other wavs. 

70 So Driver-Gray (doubtfully); Hoffmann, Bickell, Duhm, Barton. 

= Thus Kennicott, Stuhlmann, Reuss, Dhorme, attribute these verses 
to Job. 
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The solution lies in recognizing that the entire section 27.7—12 
is a unit and belongs to Job; it contains a description of Job’s 
attitude during his previous state of happy innocence,” exactly 
like 31.2-4, 14 f., 23: 


Job'27.5=12* / 
yop aad AAR? mp7N Ndi npinn *np7s3a 
biy> *ooipnny IN ywID 
we: mds dw» »> yxsa’ > FIN Mpn7D °D 
mas yoy sian °D bs yow? inpysn 
ny7S>a mbx Sp? nym ‘twdy-or 
anos xb TWw"oy AWE bya OONN AN 
yyapn baa arn onin o5>> ons jn 


The passage is to be translated as follows: 


My righteousness I held fast, and will not let it go; 

My heart did not blaspheme as long as I have lived. 

For I thought, ‘‘Let mine enemy be in the wrong, 

And my adversary be the unrighteous one. 

For what will be the hope of the godless, though he 
acquires gain, 

When God will require his soul? 

Will God hear his cry, 

When trouble cometh upon him? 

Will he be able to implore? the Almighty, 

And call upon God at all times?”’ 

I will teach you on behalf” of God; 

And what is in the mind of the Almighty I will not conceal. 

Behold, all ye yourselves have seen it; 

Why then do ye speak vanities? 


7 Somewhat similar views of the passage were proposed by Hengstenberg 
in part; Budde, in ZATW, 1882, pp. 205-210 and in his Commentary. See 
S. R. Driver, Int. Lit. O.T., (New York 1906) 9th ed. p. 422. That it was 
not more generally accepted may be attributed to the absence of evidence 
for this usage elsewhere, such as is adduced in this paper. 

73 We hope to demonstrate elsewhere that on the basis of Semitic cognates 
‘anag in the Hithpael means “to implore, plead” in Isa. 57.4; Ps. 37.4; Job 22.26 
and probably in Isa. 58.14. 

74 On this meaning of b’ad, see note 51 above. 
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VIll 


F. — Closely related is the citation of a hypothetical speech or 
thought, an idea that might or should have occurred to the subject. 
Here the verbum dicendi must not only be supplied, but must 
be made to reflect the required mood. 

A striking illustration occurs in Eccl. 4.8 — 


(p yry oo idoy 9d yp pr dep ns ya ow pri ans 
pay) San aro maw warns ronn Soy «x 1d) wy yawned 
NWyt 


There is one that is alone, with no one besides him, neither 
son nor brother; Yet is there no end to his toil, nor is his 
eye ever satified with his wealth. He never asks himself7s 
“For whom then am I labouring and depriving myself of 
joy?”’ Yes, it is vanity, a bad business. 


This usage is often to be met with in Rabbinic literature, 
particularly in legal argumentation, where hypothetical consider- 
ations are frequently invoked. 


M. Ketubot 13.3 
DD POTS Ws ONNS7 by Vuare Da) IP NAA OYVYyW ODDI3 
INTDS TT AST UNSW 


“When an inheritance is small, the daughters are to be 
supported and the sons go begging from door to door. 
Admon says “‘A son might argue under these circumstances, 
‘Shall J suffer because I am a male?” 


B. Kamma 56a 
qo MND DD NIN NON 7 


You might say, he might argue ‘I covered it for you.” 


73 So AV: “neither saith he.’’ Moffat adds the formula and rephrases it 
in indirect discourse; “he never asks for whose sake he is toiling.” The 
JV places the clause in quotation marks, “for whom then do I labor, 
etc.” 
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The verb (xo°b) which must here be understood is explicitly 
used in the parallel passages above and below:7° 


oe ISD PRY AIT NNT NIV TW TT 7 nod ONT 171 


You might say ‘“‘He might argue, ‘Did I know that an 
exceptional wind would arise?’ ”’ 


pyow °p at pabna san aan at Nod NON 11D 


You might say, ‘‘He might argue, ‘The Master’s words 
take precedence over those of the pupil.’ ”’ 


Baba Metzt‘a 35a 
wa > op xd my mn moo ama 2 mbnd md momen 


Let the borrower believe the lender on this point too, as 
to what the pledged object is worth. No, the borrower 
could say, ‘The lender is not familiar with its true value.""” 


The various categories discussed thus far reproduce senti- 
ments and ideas which do not represent the present standpoint 
of the speaker and must be regarded as expressions of the view 
of other persons or times. They can only be understood by the 
addition of an introductory formula of speaking or thinking 
and quotation marks. They are not, however, quotations in 
the usual sense of the term, that is to say, these passages did 
not have an independent literary existence before they appeared 
in their present context. 

Quotations of this latter type are also highly frequent. As 
one would expect, proverbs, brief, pithy and widely familiar, 
would naturally be widely utilized in this manner. The various 
types of usage of proverbs must now engage our attention. 


7% The absence of 80° in our original passage cannot be explained as 
an error due to haplography, since it is not missing in both parallel clauses. 
Cf. Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Sopherim, ad loc. 

77 Cf. Rashi ad Joc., who supplies the formula of quotation: ON 1D°D 
paves mma mbnd orp xd im’. 
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IX 


G — The straightforward use of Proverbial quotations, cited to 
buttress an argument and therefore requiring no expansion or 
comment, because the writer accepts them as true. 


Ex. 23.8 

ops nat Abo ONpp Ny Inwn °>D npn xd sen 
And thou shalt take no gift; for ‘‘a gift blindeth them that 
have sight, and perverteth the words of the righteous.” 


Deut. 16.19 
opdn yy. Ny’ Ine °D Inw npnsxdy ow Won Nd vEwo AUNNd 
opts a7 95D" 


Thou shalt not wrest judgment; thou shalt not respect 
persons; neither shalt thou take a gift; for ‘‘a gift doth 
blind the eyes of the wise, and pervert the words of the 
righteous.”’ 


Ps. 34.12-15 
potDb>s ‘A NY Syyow oad 
a0 mynd oD’ amN pn penn wn 
mp1 IIIb PNpw) yo qnwd ax) 
Met ody wpa awTwY) yID No 


Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord. 

“Who is the man that desireth life, and loveth days, 
that he may see good therein? 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile, 

Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, and pursue it.” 


Job 2.4 f. 
wes aya ym wed awe $2) nysya my oN ‘nN yOwT IY" 
Jory -pe7bs xbcox rwacdey wosy-bx yn qa oxrndw obi 


And Satan answered the Lord and said, ‘‘Skin for skin, yea, 
all a man hath, will he give for his life. But put forth 
thy hand and touch his bone and flesh, surely he will 
blaspheme Thee to Thy face.” 
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The first half of Satan’s speech bears all the earmarks of 
a folk-proverb. Note the parallelism of structure, the realistic 
character of the generalization, and above all the idiomatic 
brevity of the first stich (my ty3 Ny) which creates the difficulties 
for the modern exegete.” Only such stylistic criteria. can help 
determine, with any degree of assurance at all, whether the 
text is a folk-saying quoted by the author or an apothegm 
composed by him. 


Job 17.5 
mydon via yy) pyr x pond 


78 IYA cannot mean ‘‘in place of,” which would be expressed by NMA 
(Ex. 21.23 f.; Lev. 24.18, 20) or by the Beth pretii (Deut. 19.2). It must be 
interpreted ‘‘on behalf of’ (e. g. Isa. 8.19) with ]9° understood, “‘(a man will 
give one) skin on behalf of (another) skin.” (So nearly all — Driver-Gray, 
Dhorme, Hoelscher, etc.) That it means ‘‘upon, about’’ hence ‘‘one skin lies 
upon another skin” (Schultens, Merx, Budde) is less likely, since this meaning 
of 13 is restricted (even in Jon. 2.7; Ps. 3.4; 139; II) to verbs or nouns im- 
plying shutting off or protecting (cf. Judg.9.51; Job 7.7 and often). Torczyner’s 
ingenious suggestion in his Hebrew commentary that 193 is the Arabism 


’ 


4s, “after, under,” and hence is equal to NDA, should also be mentioned, 


even if it does not carry conviction. Much more acceptable is his suggestion 
in his earlier German work (Das Buch Hiob 1920), p. 2) that the verse read 
originally: 1a Iya jn 1d Aw b>) wR JN? “Hy Iya Ny, though the change is 
not absolutely required. 

79 Cf, the learned and stimulating work of Archer Taylor, The Proverb 
(Cambridge 1931), especially his illuminating observations on page 6: ‘‘We 
shall never know for example, which of the Exeter Gnomes in Old English 
poetry are proverbial and which are the collector’s moralizing in the same 
pattern..... In a dead language the means which are available are various, 
but not always effective or easily applied. A passage, when it varies grammati- 
cally or syntactically from ordinary usage or from the usage of the context, 
can be safely declared to be proverbial.”’ See also his discussion of “Proverbs 
and individual authors” in which he cites countless examples of the difficulty 
in distinguishing folk sayings and the work of individuals, (pp. 34-43) and 
his remark (p. 34): “Of course an individual creates a proverb and sets it 
in circulation. The inventor’s title to his property may be recognized by all 
who use it or his title may be so obscured by the passage of time that only 
investigation will determine the source of the saying.’’ His discussion of 
biblical proverbs (pp. 52-61) is also extremely interesting. Pertinent to our 
theme is his statement (p. 59): ‘Biblical proverbs, and among them perhaps 
even those which we have discussed, may have been froverbs before their 
incorporation into Holy Writ.” 
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This highly difficult verse, which has been subjected to a 
great variety of interpretations, is probably best taken as a 
folk-saying; 


“He invites friends to share (his table), while his own 
children’s eyes fail (from starvation).”’ 


Job argues that the friends are dispensing wisdom to him from 
an all too slender stock of their own.® 

This use of a quotation to support a point of view, with 
no external sign of the borrowing, occurs in Rabbinic literature: 


B. Erubin 54a 

myn DyNwa pry 7? av 7 w of 22 NT aNd an 7d aK 

292 py» Soxwa pin 12> mus aoxn on apmonA mad pr 
pban idm psx don awa cavyd port on 


While there is no formal indication, Rab begins this counsel 
to Rab Hamnuna with a quotation from Ben Sira to which he 
appends his own comments: 


“My son, if you have the wherewithal, 

Do good to yourself, 

For there is no pleasure in the grave, 

And no postponement of death.’’84 

And if you say, Let me leave a portion for my son, 
Who can tell you in the grave (what will happen to it)? 
Men are like the grass of the field, 

These sprout and others decay. 


The stichs in quotations marks are cited from Ben Sira 
14.11-12; the remainder is Rab’s own, except for the last stich, 
which is a free paraphrase of Ben Sira 14.18b. 


80 So Budde, Peake. Cf. Driver-Gray ad loc. 

ea These lines are egregiously mistranslated by Box and Oesterley in 
their edition of Sirach in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
O. T. (Oxford 1913) vol. 1, p. 367. They render: pin 1225 mx 7oONN oN 
qb vy ow devs “If thou say, I will give rest to my sons, the decree 
of (lit. in) Sheol who will declare it unto thee?” 

8 On the verbal variations between the talmudic citation and the Genizah 
text, cf. Israel Lévi, R..Smend, R. H. Charles ad loc., Talmudic quotations 
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The same usage occurs in Egyptian literature. In the ‘‘Ad- 
monitions of a Prophet’? which probably emanates from the 
end of the second millenium, we have a graphic description of 
the widespread destruction sweeping over the social order, 
with the lowly attaining to wealth and importance. In the 
‘Second Poem,” each stanza begins with the refrain, ‘‘Behold,”’ 
a characteristic rhetorical device. Part of this section reads as 
follows: 


Behold, he that had no bread now possesseth a barn; (but) 
that wherewith his storehouse is provided is the poverty 
of another. 


Behold, the bald head that used no oil now possesseth 
jars of pleasant myrrh. 


Behold, she that had no box now possesseth a coffer. 
She that looked at her face in the water now possesseth 
a mirror. 


(A verse left incomplete.) 


Behold, a man is happy when he eateth his food: 

‘‘Spend thy possessions in joy and without holding thee 
back! It is good for a man to eat his food, which God 
assigneth to him whom he praiseth . 


The last two sentences, as Erman notes, are ‘‘a quotation 
from an old book.’ They have been introduced to buttress 
the argument. Actually they are not altogether appropriate. For 
while the author is describing the lot of a man formerly poor, 
who is now happy to have something to eat, the proverb urges 
the enjoyment of life. But the use of quotations only partly 
relevant to the context is characteristic of writers everywhere. 


of Scripture were generally made from memory and thus show a tremendous 
number of variations from the Masoretic Text. For this reason they are of 
little text-critical value. Cf. V. Aptowitzer: Das Schriftwort in der rabbinischen 
Literatur (5 Hefte, Wien-Leipzig, 1906-15). 

8 A. Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1927) 
p. 102. He is at a loss to explain the quotation and asks “But what is it doing 
here?” 
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An example occurs in Eccl. 5.1, 2, where only part of the proverb 
is relevant: 


onda > omdxn apd rat wid snobs qabdo -pe-dy Smancbs 
ana obna xa > :owyo paar yr yoby pay >y mane ona 
arnat ana bps bipn pay 


Do not hasten to speak, nor let yourself be rushed into 
uttering words before God, for God is in heaven and you 
are on the earth — therefore, let your words be few. For 
‘“‘ag dreams come with many worries, so the fool speaks 
with many words.’’’ 


Proverbial quotations may occur without being part of a 
larger context, the writer regarding them as sufficient to express 
his point of view. 

This has often been overlooked in Ecclesiastes, who, for all 
his unconventional ideas, would by and large endorse the practi- 
cal counsel given, for example, in the book of Proverbs. 

Hence many of the proverbs in the Ecclesiastes may be 
either sayings quoted from earlier literature which he approves 
or originally composed by Koheleth, doubtless in the course of 
his career as a Wisdom teacher. The most confirmed cynic will 
agree that 


By slothfulness the rafters sink in; 
And through idleness of the hands the house leaketh (10.18). 


He might suggest that it is wise to diversify one’s undertakings: 


Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
For thou shalt find it after many days (11.1). 


83 The entire section 4.17—5.6 is excised as the work of the Hasid glossator 
by McNeile, while vv. 5.1-2 are regarded as the product of K5 by Siegfried. 
Haupt however regards 4.17, 5.1 as genuine, but eliminates 5.2. Barton accepts 
the entire section except 5.2, 6a. Volz eliminates vv. I-2 as an “‘unimportant 
proverb.” Actually, terms like boo, yay, YPN, and, above all, the general 
viewpoint expressed, are completely in accord with what we should expect 
of Koheleth, and there is no convincing reason for doubting the genuineness 
of the passage. Levy does not recognize 5.2 as a proverb, which is clear by 
its parallel structure. So also Hertzberg. 
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The mishnic treatise Abot consists entirely of favorite sayings 
of Rabbinic teachers, generally introduced by the phrase: ‘‘he 
was wont to say, etc.” In two instances, however, the sayings 
attributed to Rabbis are entirely quotations from extant litera- 
ture, instead of being original maxims, yet they are introduced 
by the same formula. In Abot 4.4, R. Levitas cites Ben Sira 
7.178 97 Wk Mpnw mr Spy 7 IND IND ADIN MI WR bund a5. 
In 4.24 Samuel Hakatan cites Prov. 24.17 f. "oN wpm VNIDU 
pum pry. yo ‘tomy yp ad dy dx idwoa) mown bx Jax dpa 
15x pbyo both passages should be rendered: ‘‘He was wont to 
say, ‘It has been written,’ etc.” 

Another instance of this citation of a literary passage without 
any external mark of a quotation occurs in B. Kethubot 220; 
as the Tosafists have noted.’’ The passage reads?D% 377. D1WD 
od pnan onpy md. Ap mwpy 7D 70M DRT 

This position is maintained because of R. Asi who used 
to say, ‘‘It is written (Prov. 4.24) ‘Put away from thee a froward 
mouth, and perverse lips put far from thee.’ ”’ 

It is noteworthy that these citations are all proverbial in 
character, being drawn from Proverbs and Ben Sira. The 
pithy character of the sayings lend themselves to quotations 
and explain the frequency of this practice in the text of 
Ecclesiastes. 


xX 


H — The use of proverbial quotations as a text, on which the 
author comments from his own viewpoint, is an outstanding 
stylistic characteristic of Koheleth. 

Thus Eccl. 7.9-18 is a collection of seven Hokmah utterances, 
expressing conventional Wisdom teachings and linked together 
by the opening word tobh. Each proverb is amplified by a com- 
ment bearing all the earmarks of Koheleth’s style and viewpoint. 


84 On the text of Ben Sira, see note 81 above. 

8 Cf. Tosafot ad loc: wand $°7 (oR 37 NON NIT PIOD. See also 
Barukh Epstein, Mekor Barukh (Vilna 1930), vol. 1, p. 70, note 1: 7M 
a not 70> x09 “The Gemara should have said, as it is written.” 
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A full discussion of this passage must be sought elsewhere.* 
One illustration may however be adduced here. Thus, a typically 
abstemious and moralizing doctrine is sounded in Eccl. 7.2a: 


sanwonsa*bs nbn Saxcma-bsx n5>d aw 


It is better to go to the house of mourning 
Than to go to the house of feasting .. . 


a proverb, warning against the revelry and immorality of the 
house of mirth.’7 But Koheleth gives it a darker undertone: — 


yad-bsy yn onm o7K>> AD NIT WEA 


For that is the end of all men 
And the living will lay it to heart. (Eccl. 7.2) 


Examples of this use of proverb as text with ironic comment 
are plentiful. Thus a proverb extols the virtues of cooperation. 
Koheleth approves the sentiment, but for reasons of his own: 


Men say, ‘Two are better than one, because they have 
a reward in their labor.’’ True, for if either falls, the other 
can lift his comrade, but woe to him who is alone when 
he falls, with no one else to lift him. Then also, if two 
sleep together, they will be warm, but how can one alone 
keep warm? Moreover, if some enemy attack either one, 
the two will stand against him, while a triple cord cannot 
quickly be severed.(Eccl. 4.9—12).® 


8 Cf. ‘‘The Heptad As An Element of Biblical and Rabbinic Style” in 
JBL, 1943, vol. 62 pp. 17-26, especially pp. 20 ff. 

87 Levy takes the entire verse as a quotation of an ascetic, but is unable 
to explain why, if Koheleth is opposed by its theme, he quotes it at all. Levy 
overlooks the fact that Koheleth’s counsel of joy as the highest good flows 
from a profoundly tragic conception of life. Cf. The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes, 
pp. 8-27; Hertzberg remarks aptly (p. 120) “Die Grundgestimmtheit macht 
hier den fundamentalen Unterschied.” 

88 While Siegfried, McNeile and Haupt eliminate thses verses as glosses, 
Barton justly remarks, ‘It is an open question whether Koheleth himself 
may not have introduced them” (op. cit., p. 110). Hertzberg and Levy see 
no quotations here at all, but retain the passage as authentic. The closing 
formula, however, suits a cited aphorism better. 
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The teachers of morality emphasized that love of money 
does not make for happiness. This idea is expanded by Koheleth 
through the characteristic reflection that strangers finally con- 
sume the substance of the owner, an idea to which he refers 
again and again (cf. 2.18 ff,, 4.7 ff.): 


“He who loves money will never have enough of it and 
he who loves wealth will never attain it,’ this is indeed 
vanity. For as wealth increases, so do those who spend 
it, hence what value is there in the owner’s superior ability, 
except that he has more to look upon? (Ecc. 5.9 f.) 


The Book of Proverbs counsels submission to political authority: 


Fear, my son, God and king, and meddle not with those 
who seek change. (Prov. 24.21) 


Koheleth repeats this idea but with his tongue in his cheek: 


I say: keep the king’s command, because of the oath of 
loyalty. 


Submit to the king because of your oath of fealty, but also, he 
adds as an afterthought: 


Since the king’s word is law, who can say to him, 
‘What are you doing?” (Eccl. 8.2—4) 


because the king is powerful enough to crush you. 

Similarly, to maintain oneself in an atmosphere of political 
tyranny and intrigue requires skill in choosing the proper occa- 
sion. That idea Koheleth appends as a comment to a perfectly 
moral utterance about the virtues of obedience: 


“Whoever keeps the commandment shall know no evil” 
but a wise man’s heart discerns the proper time. For 


89 TNIDA xd is generally rendered, ims will have no increase,” but 
aside from the difficult syntax, 7813 means “grain,” not ‘ ‘increase.’ Hence, 
vocalize TRIN nd = inwian x> “lit. it will not reach him, i. e., he will not 
attain it, ' a perfect parallel to }05 yaw’ xd. }i07 is feminine in Job 31.34; 
on the meaning “wealth” cf. Ps. 37.16, also Isa. 60.5. 
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every matter has its proper time, for man’s evil is great 
upon him. (Eccl. 8.5-6)” 


In addition to these examples which mirror the political 
conditions of Koheleth’s time, several interesting instances of 
his use of conventional Hokmah material in the field of reli- 
gion and philosophic speculation are apparently to be met 
with. 

For example, Koheleth is not disposed to deny altogether 
that retribution overtakes the sinner. Yet, in many instances, 
the righteous and the wicked are treated alike. At other times, 
punishment is meted out to the sinner, but only after a long 
delay, which affords him the opportunity and the incentive 
to sin. 

These two limitations on Divine justice are referred to in 
an interesting passage, 8.11-14, the center of which (vv. 12b, 13) 
is a quotation of the traditional view, from which Koheleth 
dissents. There is therefore no need to eliminate vv. II-13 asa 
gloss.%* Our rendering is as follows: 


Because judgment upon an evil deed is not executed 


9° These verses are excluded as the work of the Hasid glossator by McNeile, 
Barton, Volz and Eissfeldt (loc. cit.). Levy on the other hand, takes the entire 
passage, vv. 2-8, as a quotation of a pious sentiment, with a loss, it seems 
to us, in the piquancy of the passage. Hertzberg recognizes that ]¥® is not 

‘a religious commandment, but the command of the king. 

xt These verses, II-13 inclusive, are attributed to the Hasid glossator 
and deleted by Siegfried, Haupt, McNeile and Barton, largely because of 
v. 12; while Volz and Eissfeldt eliminate vv. 12, 13. Practically all trans- 
lations and commentators seek to connect 12a and 12b, in accordance with the 
Masoretic punctuation, which places a full stop at the end of v. 11, and a 
secondary pause (Athnah) at the middle of v. 12 (19). They therefore follow 
the Vulgate attamen and render the opening 1YS in v. 12a as ‘‘although.”’ 
This, in spite of the fact that the opening YS in v. 11 is given correctly as 
“because.’”’ They therefore render ‘‘Although a sinner does evil exceedingly, 
and prolongs his days, nevertheless I know that it shall be well with those 
who fear God,” etc. (so Barton, Hertzberg). Actually the opeing 1X8 in v. 12, 
like WS in v. 11, is to be given as “‘because,’’ and v. I2a continues the idea 
expressed in v. 11, while v. 12b introduces the contrary and conventional view 
as a quotation. It may be added that the usual interpretation suffers from 
several linguistic difficulties. There is no warrant for 1YS8 meaning “although” 
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speedily, men’s hearts are encouraged to do wrong, for a 
sinner commits a hundred crimes and God is patient with 
him, though I know the answer that “‘it will be well in the 
end with those who revere God and fear Him and it will 
be far from well with the sinner, who, like a shadow, will 
not long endure, because he does not fear God.” 

Here is a vanity that takes place on the earth — there 
are righteous men who receive the recompense due the 
wicked, and wicked men who receive the recompense due 
the righteous. I say, this is indeed vanity. 


Koheleth would undoubtedly agree with the universal view 
that life on any terms is preferable to death. Yet his general 
intellectual conviction as to the futility of living impels him to 
a comment, which ostensibly justifies, but actually undermines, 
the entire proposition. 


‘He who is attached to the living still has hope, for a live 
dog is better than a dead lion!’ The living know at least 
that they will die, but the dead know nothing, nor have 
they any reward, for their memory is forgotten. Their loves, 
their hates, their jealousies, all have perished — never again 
will they have a share in all that is done under the sun. 
(Eccl. 9.4-6) 


This usage of a quotation cited by the author and then 
refuted, or at least discussed, occurs several times in the Baby- 
lonian ‘Complaint on the Injustice of the World”’, the so-called 
Babylonian Koheleth.? Thus the author explicitly cites two con- 


and Hitzig, Delitzsch and Wright correctly render it as “‘because.” Moreover, 
on the accepted view, 02°3 is made to introduce the principal clause of the 
sentence and the principal idea. However, its usage elsewhere (cf. Eccl. 4.14) 
as well as that of the equivalent conjunction, °} 03 is invariably that of a 
subordinating conjunction = “although” (Isa. 1.15; Hos. 8.10; 9.16; 23.4; 
cf. also Prov. 22.6; Lam. 3.8). In our rendering, it introduces a genuine subor- 
dinate clause (vv. 12b, 13), subordinate logically as well as grammatically. 
It may be noted that our rendering agrees with that of Ludwig Levy. 

2 See E. Ebeling, Altorientalische Texte Zum A. T. and ed. (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1926) pp. 287-292 for a German version of the text and annotations, 
as well as a brief bibliography. 
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ventional proverbs on the well-being of the righteous, which he 
does not accept (Il. 69-71). In Ebeling’s version: 


Einen Spruch will ich vor dir besprechen(?)! 

“Es gehen den Weg des Gliicks die nach Mord nicht trach- 
tenden.”’ 

‘Mehr als ein Geschopf (gilt) der Schwache, der zu (Gott) 
betet.”’ 

Mehr als irgend ein Menschenkind habe ich um den Plan 
Gottes mich gekiimmert. 


A saying I wish to discuss with you: 

“They go on the road to fortune, who do not think of 
murder.”’ 

‘‘More than a mere creature is the weak one who prays to 
God.”’ 

More than any other child of man, have I been troubled 
about God’s plan. 


Another quotation without an introductory formula occurs in 
ll. 215 ff. The poet laments the prosperity and success of the 
wicked. He then cites the conventional proverbs which urge 
obedience to the god as the secret of well-being, which he then 
refutes by emphasizing the unpredictability and transitoriness 
of God’s favor. 

In Ebeling’s translation, the passage reads as follows: 


Ohne Gott besitzt der Schurke Vermégen, 
Der Mord als seine Waffe geleitet ihn. 
‘Der du nicht suchst den Rat Gottes, was ist dein Gliick?”’ 
“Wer das Joch Gottes zieht, der ist . . fiir sein Brot 
ist gesorgt’’(?) 
(Nein), einen guten Wind der Gétter suche! 
Was du im Jahre zugrunde gerichtet hast, ersetzt du 
im Augenblick. 
Unter den Menschen habe ich Opferschau angestellt, 
wechselvoll sind die Zeichen. 


Without God, the rogue possesses power, 
For murder as his weapon accompanies him. 
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“You who do not seek the counsel of the God, what is 
your fortune?” 

‘‘He who bears the yoke of God, his bread is provided!”’ 

No, seek rather a good wind of the gods. 

What you haye destroyed in a year, you restore in an 
instant, 

Among men I have set offerings, changeable are the 
omens. 


The lines in quotation marks are not indicated externally 
as such, but are evidently citations of accepted ideas, with 
which the melancholy poet is in disagreement. That 11.69-71 
and 217 f. are quotations is recognized by Ebeling who adds the 
comments ‘‘So sagen die Menschen”’ and ‘‘So sagen die Leute,” 
the precise formula required in all the instances we have cited 
above, and adds the quotation marks. 

Prof. Samuel N. Kramer has expressed his conviction that 
Sumerian Wisdom literature, which still awaits detailed in- 
vestigation, will disclose the use of proverbs as quotations, 
parallelling these categories. 


XI 


I — Contrasting proverbs offer another way of contradicting ac- 
cepted doctrines. As is well known, proverbs frequently contra- 
dict one another, since they express the half-truths of empirical 
wisdom. ‘‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread’’ is opposed 
by the saw “To hesitate is to be lost.” The beautiful sentiment 
““Absence makes the heart grow fonder” is bluntly denied by 
the saying ‘‘Out of sight, out of mind.” 

The compiler of Proverbs was aware of this tendency when 
he quoted these two maxims in succession: 


Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou also be 
like unto him. 

Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his 
own eyes. (Prov. 26.4, 5) 


Job and Koheleth use the same device, but for their own purposes. 
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They quote one proverb and then register their disagreement 
by citing another diametrically opposed thereto. 

No theme was dearer to the hearts of the instructors of 
youth than that of the importance of hard work.’ Koheleth 
expresses his doubts on the subject by quoting the conventional 
view and following it by another proverb of opnosite intent: 


“The fool foldeth his hands together, and eateth his own 
flesh.”’ 

“Better is a handful of quietness, than both hands full of 
labour and striving after wind.’”’ (Eccl. 4.5, 6) 


That Koheleth favors the second view is proved by its position 
as a refutation after verse 5, by the characteristic phrase, 
“vanity and chasing of wind,” and by his oft-repeated view 
of the folly of toil in a meaningless world.” 

Like all the Wise Men, conventional or otherwise, Koheleth 
has a prejudice in favor of wisdom as against folly. He himself 
tells how the wisdom of one poor man proved more efficacious 
than a mighty army. Yet he knows, too, how little wisdom is 
honored for its own sake, and how one fool can destroy the 
efforts of many wise men. These ideas seem to be expressed in 
some reflections, consisting of brief proverbs contradicted by 
others.%5 


93 For the conventional view, cf. among other passages, Prov. 6.6-11; 
10.4; 12.24, 27; 13.4; 19.24; 24.33. Koheleth’s attitude is expressed in 2.18 ff.; 
4.4 ff.; 5.12 ff.; 6.1 ff. 

94 Vulgate, Ibn Ezra, and Levy supply “‘saying’’ after v. 5, thus making 
v. 6 the opinion of the fool, who prefers indolence to labor. This solves the 
contradiction of vv. 5 and 6, to be sure, but places Koheleth in the position 
of urging hard work, which is highly unlikely. See note 93 above. Barton’s 
elimination of 4.5, as the gloss of the Hokmah interpolator, deprives the 
passage of the unique flavor of its author’s personality. 

9 So Levy. Barton, following Siegfried and Haupt, considers 9.17-10.3 a 
Hokmah interpolation. Volz eliminates 9.17, 18a as ‘‘unimportant proverbs.” 
Such a procedure fails to reckon with the fact that Koheleth was himself a 
member of the Hokmah school. Verse 9.17, regarding the value of quiet 
speech, though a conventional utterance, is completely in accord with the 
unimpassioned spirit of Koheleth’s own reflections, and there is no good 
reason for doubting its authenticity. Hertzberg recognizes in 16a and 17 
the accepted opinion which Koheleth refutes. 
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I thought ‘‘Wisdom is better than prowess” but “‘the wisdom 
of the poor man is despised and his words are not 
heard.” 

“Wisdom is better than weapons of war.”’ But ‘“‘one fool 
destroys much good.’?(Eccl. 9.16, 18)% 


Here, the latter proverbs, in which Koheleth expresses his 
own standpoint, are undoubtedly of his own composition. The 
former proverbs, from which he dissents, may be quotations, or, 
as seems more probable, original restatements by Koheleth of 
conventional Hokmah doctrines. 

The recognition of this device in Job (12.12 f.) helps to explain 
an otherwise abrupt transition. Throughout the argument Job’s 
friends have insisted that they possess superior wisdom because 
of their greater age: 


What knowest thou, that we know not? 

What understandest thou, which is not in us? 

With us are both the gray-headed and the very aged, 
Much older than thy father in days. (Job 15.9, 10) 


Job denies this principle, by citing it in one proverb and 
refuting it by another. Here, too, the use of quotation marks 
and an introductory formula makes the connection clear: 


You say “With aged men is wisdom and length of days 
is understanding.”’ 

Isay “With Him is wisdom and might, He hath counsel 
and understanding.” (Job 12.12, 13).% 


% The root NUN, as Barton (oP. cit., p. 165) notes, means “to miss, make 
an error” and refers here to intellectual slips, so that to Koheleth it is almost 
identical with ‘p>. So, too, D'NYM in 10.4 refers to errors committed by a 
courtier before a ruler, and not to sin in the moral or religious sense. A study 
of the concepts ‘‘sin” and “folly”? in Wisdom literature generally and in 
Koheleth in particular is in process. 

97 Driver-Gray, ICC Commentary on Job, vol. 1, p. 116f., quote this 
interpretation, but do not accept it “because the antithesis is formally un- 
expressed.” Instead they delete both vss. as unauthentic. The evidence 
adduced in this paper of the frequent absence of such formal signs should 
be sufficient to modify this judgment. Siegfried and Duhm omit these verses — 
an easy escape from the difficulty which solves nothing. Some scholars take 
v. 12 interrogatively, ‘‘Have the aged men wisdom, and length of days under- 
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Per se, the second proverb merely asserts God’s wisdom; but 
by being placed in juxtaposition to v. 11, it serves to undermine 
the doctrine of the superiority of the aged. The authenticity 
of both verses emerges from a careful noting of the terms em- 
ployed.” 

The relationship between these two verses is aptly illustrated 
by another passage of similar import from the Elihu speeches. 
Like Job, Elihu is impatient with the pretensions of the Elders 
to superior wisdom. He also quotes the accepted opinion as to 
the relation between age and wisdom and then proceeds to 
refute it. He does so, however, not by a proverb, but by a com- 
ment. Here the transition is clear because of the use of the 
introductory words: (v. 7, *N708; v. 8, ]>8) 


I thought ‘‘Days should speak, and many years should 
teach wisdom.” 

But it is the spirit in man and the breath of the Almighty, 
that gives understanding. (Job 32.7, 8) 


standing?” (Volz, Ball). Others interpolate °39 before the verse (Hoelscher) 
or prefix xd “The aged have not wisdom,” etc. (Beer, Jastrow), thus deriving 
from the verse a denial of the wisdom of the old. On the other hand, Dhorme 
places vv. 11 and 12 after v. 9, retaining the affirmation of the wisdom of the 
aged. Budde stands alone in recognizing that v. 12 is a quotation of the 
traditional view, refuted in v. 13. 
98 In v. 12a the aged are credited with DDN, in 12b with 7Y3. That 
v. 13 follows directly upon it as a refutation is clear from the fact that 13a 
attributes the same 799n to God, and 13b, the identical 773, but adds 
7713) and XY respectively. These four qualities are identical with the 
attributes of ‘‘the spirit of the Lord” given in Isa. 11.2: ‘NM7 poy mn 
‘TAN NYT M7 ANAN AXY MI AYA ADIN MN. Job chap. 12 offers other 
evidence of the familiarity of its author with the book of Isaiah. Thus 12.9 is 
a citation of Isa. 41.20c. Cf. the table of parallels with Isa. ch. 40-66 in Driver- 
Gray. op. cit., I, p. LX VIII and our note below. Thus Job gives an earlier 
terminus non post quem for the uniting of the prophecies of Isaiah ben Amoz 
and Deutero-Isaiah than the reference to Isaiah in Ben Sira 48.24 f.: M72 
yea 305 mano AVA Wan ody ah ahs >on ony) mans An ANA) 
The discovery on April 11, 1948 by Dr. Millar Burrows of the ms. containing 
the entire text of the book of Isaiah, which Dr. Albright dates in the 2nd 
‘century B.C.E., before the Nash Papyrus, will no doubt have important 
implications for the literary history of the book. The entire discovery is now 
the subject of lively scholarly discussion. 
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XII 


J. Quotations are used in argumentation in a different manner 
in the Dialogue in Job. In attacking the conventional views 
on reward and punishment, Job has no need to cite literary 
sources, for the doctrines are being expounded in his very 
presence by the Friends. Hence Job quotes the utterance of his 
adversaries, and even distorts them in some degree, as men 
have always done in controversy. 

Job’s closing speech in the Second Cycle (Chapter 21, vv. 
19-34) supplies an excellent illustration. Here commentators 
have resorted to excision and emendation, in order to make 
the passage intelligible.» These expedients become unnecessary 
if we recognize that here, at the end of the Second Cycle of 
speeches, Job restates no less than four arguments of the Friends 
and refutes each in turn: 

I. The Friends argue that the sins of the father will be visited 
upon the children, (cf. Job 5.4; 18.12; 20.10, 26). This view, 
eminently satisfying in the old days of group solidarity, was 
becoming increasingly unattractive with the emergence of the 
individual personality in Hebrew thought. In 21.19a, Job quotes 
this view; in vv. 19b-21, he refutes it. 

II. Another argument of the Friends is that God is too 
exalted for human comprehension and hence His Wisdom is 
beyond man’s criticism. This is a favorite theme of Eliphaz 
(4.17; 15.8, 14) and Zophar (11.6 ff.). This view Job paraphrases 
in 21.22: 

Shall any one teach God knowledge? 
Seeing that He judges those on high? 


Manifestly Job cannot deny the transcendence of God. He 
therefore proceeds to refute this conception of God’s perfect 
dealings with man, not directly but obliquely. He paints an 
unforgettable picture of reality, emphasizing the contrast between 
the ease of the wicked and the bitter lot ofthe just during 
their lifetime, while even in death there is no just retribution, 
for they both meet the same end (vv. 23-26). 


99 See Note 6 above for details. 
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III. The Friends have delighted to point out that while the 
sinner may seem to be well entrenched in his prosperity, calamity 
suddenly comes upon him, destroying his habitation and leaving 
nothing to mark the site of his former glory. This position has 
been emphasized by Eliphaz (in 5.3 ff.; 15.32 ff.) Bildad (8.22; 
18.5-21), and Zophar (11.20; 20.26). 

Job quotes this favorite doctrine of the Friends in the form 
of a rhetorical question addressed to him (v. 28): 


‘Where is the house of the prince, or where the tent of 
dwelling of the wicked?” 


Then, taking the rhetorical question at face value, he proceeds 
to reply sarcastically that any passer-by can point out the 
mansion of the oppressor standing unharmed in all its glory. 
(v. 29) 

IV. The Friends insist that punishment ultimately overtakes 
the sinner, no matter how long the delay. Koheleth had already 
pointed out that this delay in punishment encourages men to 
commit crime (Eccl. 8.11 ff.). Job, however, is concerned with 
the injustice involved. He quotes the opinion of the Friends 
(v. 30) but insists that justice demands an immediate punishment 
of the sinner. Instead, Job says, the transgressor lives a life 
of ease, and to cap it all is buried with pomp and ceremony 
at the end (vv. 30—-34).7°° 

The entire passage understood in this light is a striking 
example of effective argument, marked by passion, irony and 
logic :"77 


100 The unconventional Wisdom teachers were greatly exercised over the 
fact that successful malefactors often attained to a mantle of respectability 
which enveloped them to their last moment and beyond, so that they have 
elaborate funerals with fulsome eulogies extolling their non-existent virtues. 
On the importance of these last rites cf. Eccl. 6.3 (read NM xb mpap on 
19) “even if he have a large funeral” and 8.10 ff. (read 1NZHW?) = they are 
praised’’). A reference to elaborate obsequies for a king apparently occurs 
in 4.16; on these passages cf. Wisdom of Ecclesiastes, ad loc., and the forth- 
coming Commentary for details. 

tot The use of quotations in chap. 21 has been partially recognized. Thus, 
v. Iga is taken as a quotation by Budde and by Driver-Gray, who follow the 
English version and prefix ‘‘Ye say,’’ and apparently by Ball (Book of Job, 
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19. A. You say ‘God stores up his iniquity for his children’’... 
Let Him recompense him, that he may know it! 


20 Let his own eyes see his destruction, 
And let him drink of the Almighty’s wrath. 
Zu For what concernhas he’in his house after him, 


When the number of his months is cut off? 
22. B. You say “Shall anyone teach God knowledge? 
Seeing He judges those on high?” . . .*” 
23: One dies in his full strength, 
Being wholly at ease and secure. 


24. His pails are full of milk, 
And the marrow of his bones is moistened. 
25. And another dies in bitterness of soul, 
And has never tasted any joy. 
26. Together they lie down in the dust, 


And the worm covers them over. 
Pie Behold, I know your thoughts. 
And the devices by which you do me violence. 


1922). Verse 22 is similarly treated by Hitzig. The satiric intent of vv. 28 f. 
has been overlooked, and v. 30 has proved another stumbling-block. See 
Driver-Gray, op. cit., for an excellent conspectus of the interpretation on these 
passages. On the other hand, Yellin, op. cit., p. 52, renders vv. 19, 22 and 30 
as quotations but takes v. 28 differently. 

102 Verse 22b may possibly be rendered differently, as follows: 


“Shall any one teach God knowledge 
And shall he judge the All high?” 


j.e., can any human being presume either to instruct or to judge God. This 
rendering has the advantage of giving a better parallelism to the verse. For 
0°21 as an epithet of God, compare the biblical and Canaanite use of by 
(Num. 24.16; Deut. 32.8; I] Sam. 22.14; Isa. 14.14; Lam. 3.35, 38; and very 
frequently in the Psalms, 91.1, 9; 92.2 and often). Cf. also the very common 
title 7123 “The All-High” in rabbinic literature, probably a development 
from the usage in Ps. 138.6. Note also the use of 8Y}}0°] in Isa. 57.15. The 
plural of 0°27] would be analogous to similar epithets, as o°vitp when applied 
to God (see Ehrlich, Randglossen, on Hosea 12.1; Prov. 9.10. So too Job 5.1: 


MEA OwIIPD D728) Tay WNP NIP 


which is to be rendered: ‘‘Call out is there one to answer thee, 
And to whom rather than to God can you call?”’) 
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28. C. If you say: ‘Where is the house of the prince 
And where is the tent of dwelling of the wicked?” 
29. Haven’t you asked the passers-by, 
You cannot deny their tokens! 
30. D. You say “Indeed the sinner is saved for the day of 
calamity, 
And will be led forth to the day of wrath.” 
a1" But who shall declare his way at once, 
And for what he has done — who will requite him? 
22: For he is borne to the grave, 
And men keep watch over his tomb. 
33) The clods of the valley are sweet unto him, 
And all men draw after him, 
And before him an innumerable host. 
34. How then do you comfort me with vanity? 
And your answers remain only a betrayal. 


(Job 21.19-34) 


It is noteworthy that three times, no verbum dicendi occurs 
(vv. 19, 22, 30), while once (v. 28) a verb does occur, a phenome- 
non we have observed frequently above. 

K — Another form of quotation in Job may be described as 
oblique restatement. At times, Job cites the opinion of the Friends, 
not literally but ironically, in a form bordering on parody. 
Failure to recognize this fact has vitiated many attempts to 
interpret chapter 12, one of the most striking utterances of Job, 
as has been noted above. 

A clue to the understanding of the chapter is to be found 
in vv. 7, 8: 


qb 491 nvr py 37m mona xi bxw obi 
om 77 45 95D" Jrm pox? mw sw 


It is obvious by the singular verbs and suffixes (xv, 771m, 
3%, mw) that Job cannot be talking to his Friends, whom he 
always addresses in the plural (cf. 6.21-20). 

The passage 12.7-8 is actually a restatement by Job of the 
Friends’ admonition to him. In 12.5, he has declared: 


bin -aywd poi paw mnvyd na pd 
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that the secure can afford to look with contempt on the sufferings 
of their fellow-men. Then follows his recapitulation of the 
Friends’ position as he sees it. They have had to admit the 
prosperity of the wicked (v. 6) but have sought, in effect, to 
deflect his attention elsewhere, by calling on Job to admire 
God’s perfection as reflected in the natural order (vv. 7 f.; 
cf. 5.9 ff.; 11.7 ff.): 


So that He setteth up on high those that are low, 
And those that mourn are exalted to safety. 


(Job 5.9) 


Job meets this attempt to sidetrack the argument by replying 
that there is nothing new in the idea of the power and greatness 
of God (vv. 9-10); in fact, he can and does portray God’s might 
far more effectively than the Friends (vv. 11-25). All this, he 
repeats, he knows as well as they (13.1, 2). Yet he still adheres 
to his desire to argue with the Almighty (13.3). 

The entire passage (12.1I-25) cannot be excised as simply 
as is sometimes taken for granted. This passage differs signifi- 
cantly from conventional descriptions of the greatness of God, 
like those to be met with in the words of the Friends (5.9 ff; 
25.2-6; 26.6-14). While the Friends stress the beneficent and 
creative functioning of the Almighty as revealed in the gift of 
rain (5.10), the discomfiture of the wicked (5.12 ff.) the glories 
of the heavens (26.2 f.) and creation (26.5 ff.), the tenor of Job’s 
description of the power of God, both in our passage, as well 
as in 9.4 ff., is quite different.’ Job emphasizes the negative 
and destructive manifestations. God moves the mountains, makes 
the earth tremble and shuts up the sun and stars that they give 
no light (9.5 ff.). God destroys beyond rebuilding, and imprisons 
men so that they cannot escape. He witholds water to cause 
drought and pours it forth to cause inundations. Nations are 
exalted only to be destroyed (vv. 14, 15, 23). Judges are made 
fools, the power of kings is broken, and priests are stripped 
naked; the mighty are overthrown, the elders robbed of under- 


103 The distinction is clearly recognized by Driver-Gray, op. cit., vol. 1, 
pp. 84 f. 
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standing and the princes put to shame (vv. 16-21.). Incidentally, 
the fact that the poet regards the overthrow of the dominant 
political and spiritual leadership on a par with the calamities 
of nature as illustrative of the destructive powers of God, sheds 
important light on the basic upper-class social origins of Wisdom 
literature.’ 

A translation of the salient sections of this passage will 
demonstrate its unity and power and clarify the process of 
thought: 


4. A mockery have | become to His Friend, 

Who calls to God and is answered, a mockery to the 
perfect saint! 

5. For calamity there is contempt, in the mind of the secure, 

Prepared for those whose feet stumble. 

6. You admit, ‘‘The tents of the robbers are at peace, and 
the dwelling places of those who anger God, who 
hold God in their hand.” 

7. “But,” you say, “ask the cattle to teach you, and the 
fowl of the heaven to tell you. 

8. Or speak to the earth that it instruct you 
and let the fish of the sea declare to you.” 

9. Who knows not in all this, 

“that the hand of the Lord has made it!’ 
10. In whose hand is the soul of every living thing 
and the spirit of all human flesh. 
11. Indeed the ear tests words 
as the palate tastes its food. 
12. You say: ‘‘Wisdom is with the aged and understanding 
with length of days.”’ 


104 Cf, ‘The Social Background of Wisdom Literature” in HUCA, vol. 18, 
1944, pp. 113 f. J. W. Gaspar, Social Ideas in the Wisdom Literature of the Old 
Testament (Washington, 1947) fails completely to reckon with this and other 
indications of a specific social milieu and orientation in Wisdom literature. 

10s This verse has occasioned great difficulty because it contains the only 
use of the Tetragrammaton in the Dialogue. (278 occurs in 28.28, the 
“Hymn to: Wisdom” which is an independent poem, and the Tetragrammaton 
in 38.1 and 4o.1, but these verses constitute the superscription rather than 
part of the poem itself, probably emanating from an editor.) To delete 9b as 
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13. But I say: “With Him is wisdom and strength 
His are couhsel and understanding.”’ 
14. Behold He destroys and it cannot be rebuilt. 
He imprisons a man and he is not released. 
15. He shuts up the waters and they dry up or 
He sends them forth and they overturn the earth, etc. 


13. I. Behold all this my eye has seen, my ear has heard and 
understood, 
2. What you know, I know also; I am not inferior to you. 
3. But I will dispute with the Almighty and desire to argue 
with God. 


It is noteworthy that this oblique restatement by Job of the 
position of the Friends, occurs in chap. 12, in the closing speech 
of the First Cycle, exactly as the detailed refutation of the 
Friends’ standpoint is in ch. 21, Job’s concluding speech of the 
Second Cycle. The imperfect preservation of the Third Cycle 
makes it impossible to know whether Job used this method 
again at its close. It does seem clear, however, that Job employs 
this effective forensic device in the summation of his case. 

Moreover, Job uses the device of quotations once more after 
the other side has spoken. In his final Reconciliation with God, 
he again repeats what has been said, but this time with no 
distortions or exaggerations. The Lord speaking out of the 
whirlwind, began: 


“Who is this that darkens counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

Gird up your loins like a man; 

For I will ask you and you tell Me.” (38.2 f.) 


After the magnificent portrayal of the power of God and the 
beauty of His world, Job is overwhelmed and concedes his 


a gloss leaves ga an isolated stich and requires the deletion of v. 10, with injury 
to the entire context. Actually the use of the Tetragrammaton is due to the 
fact that the poet is citing a familiar, quasi-proverbial phrase from Isa. 41.20¢, 
which employs the national name of the God of Israel. 
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submission (42.2-6). He cites these utterances of God,’ with 
no outward mark of the quotation, and adds his humble submis- 
sive comment: 


I know that Thou canst do every thing 

And that no purpose can be witheld from Thee. 

Thou hast said, ‘‘Who is this that hides counsel without 
knowledge?” 

Indeed I have spoken without understanding, 

Things too wonderful for me, which I know not. 

Thou hast said, ‘Hear, and I will speak; I will ask you and 
you tell me.” 

Once I had heard of Thee by hearsay; 

But now my own eye has seen Thee; 

Wherefore I reject my words and repent, dust and ashes. 


That this use of quotations occurs not once, but three times 
in Job, and each time in the protagonist’s final reply is scarcely 
a coincidence. On the contrary, it adds considerable weight to 
the view that this rhetorical use is characteristic of the author, 
and incidentally strengthens the view that the ‘Dialogue with 
the Friends’ and the ‘‘God-speeches’’ emanate from the same 
inspired pen. 

The evidence here adduced demonstrates, we believe, that 
the use of quotations is an authentic element of Biblical and 
extra-Biblical literature. When this usage is ignored, it leads to 
unnecessary and unwarranted excisions, transpositions and emen- 
dations and to a failure to grasp the spirit of the literature as 
a whole. When properly reckoned with, however, this use of 
quotations reveals the free play of varying emotions and the 
lively conflict of ideas, which characterized the ancients no less 
than their modern descendants. 


1066 The minor variations are natural in recapitulating an argument. In 
42.3 SY odoyn for m¥y Tun in 38.2; TATN8’DINI 8] Yow in 42.4a replaces 
psn 7312 82 TIN as an introductory challenge. Were these verses in ch. 42 
interpolated from ch. 38, they would be exactly repeated. That these verses 
are cited by Job is recognized by Driver-Gray 1, p. 372. 
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A. INDEX OF BIBLICAL PASSAGES 


Gen. 26:7 Ps. 10:3, 4 Job 21:19 ff. 
41:51 f. 22:8 f. 22:12 ff. 
Ex. 18:4 22:23 f. 27:7 ff. 
23:8 4 4 : 22:27 21:1 ff. 
Deut. 16:19 27 BNSC Ah 
I Sam. 1:20 30:9 ff. 352) fe 
Isa. 28:9 ff. 32:6 f. Lam. 2:13 
Jer. 2:25 34:12 ff. Ece, 2 2:igit 
Sc22 1. 44:21 f. 4:5 f. 
6:4 f. 55:22 f. 4:8 
6:9 ff. 59:8 4:9 ff. 
6:16 f. 69:33 Sal i. 
12:7 fi- 75:10 f. 5:9 f. 
TA:2 it. 95:7 ff. 6:3 
50:7 f. 109:5 ff. 7:9 ff. 
Hos. 4:4 Pr 26:41. 8:2 ff. 
5:15 ff. Job 2:4f. 8:5 f. 
12:6 5:1 8:11 ff. 
14:2 ff. 7:4 9:4 ff. 
14:9 f. F277 ois 9:16 ff. 
Psee2on. 12:12 f. 10:8 
4:7 15:21 ; ri CBr 
8:4 ff. 17:5 


B. INDEX OF RABBINIC PASSAGES 


MISHNAH 
Ketubot 13:3 
Abot 2:4 Erubin 54a 
4:4 Taanit 23b 
4:24 Ketubot 22b 
BABYLONIAN TALMUD Kiddushin 44a 
Shabbat 23a, b Baba Kamma 56a 
30a Baba Metzia 35a 


C. ORIENTAL LITERATURE 


Egyptian ““Admonitions of a Prophet” 

Sumerian “Gilgamesh, Enkidu and the Nether World”’ 
Sumerian “Gilgamesh and the Land of the Living” 
Babylonian “Complaint on the Injustice of the World” 
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In memory of my teacher and friend Jacob Z. Lauterbach 


THE SEFIRAH SEASON 
A Study in Folklore 


LOU H. SILBERMAN, Omaha, Nebraska 


HILE the question of when the counting of the Omer 

was to begin has been abundantly discussed both in 
ancient and modern times, an examination of the specific prac- 
tices and beliefs which Judaism connected with this season has 
been, along with so many problems of Jewish folklore, in large 
measure neglected. Thus, the real nature and origin of the 
quasi-ominous character of the period with its concomitant 
peculiarities and practices have been almost completely ob- 
scured beneath the gradual accumulations of legendary and 
late historical explanations." 

The earliest allusion to any peculiar and unusual status of 
this season is to be found in the Mishna in a discussion between 
R. Johanan b. Nuri and R. Akiba regarding the duration of the 
punishment of the wicked in Gehinom. R. Akiba declares that 
the period is twelve months, while R. Johanan claims that the 
wicked are punished from Passover to Pentecost.? Likewise 
in b. Shabbath 129b we find reference to the ominous nature 
of the Eve of Shabuoth in a discussion of dangerous days. Still 
another indication of the ominous character of this period may 
be found in the report that the death of many scholars occurred 
during it. About this latter, though it is most often given as 


* A detailed survey of the controversies over this point is to be found in 
D. Hoffman, Abhandlungen tiber die pentateuchischen Gesetze, (Berlin, 1878) 
I. The latest contribution to the solution of the problem is to be found in J. 
and H. Lewy, “The Week and the Oldest West Asiatic Calendar” HUCA, 
XVII (1942-1943). See especially pp. 75-146. 
2 Eduyoth 2.10 and commentaries. See also Seder Olam Rabbah, ch. 3. 
221 
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the explanation of the special practices of the season, the reports 
are neither uniform nor quite clear. 

In b. Yebamoth 62b it is reported that twelve thousand 
pairs (twenty-four thousand) of pupils of R. Akiba died of 
diphtheria during this season; and it is stated that they died 
because they neglected to show one another due respect. How- 
ever, in Midrash Koheleth R. to 11.6 we find a statement pur- 
porting to come from R. Akiba, in which he declares that during 
the period between Passover and Pentecost he lost twelve thou- 
sand pupils. In Bereshith R. 61.5 the number is given as twelve 
thousand and it is merely stated that they died in one period of 
time, not specifying this particular period. In Tanhuma, Hayye 
Sara 6, it is said that the number of pupils was three hundred 
and nothing is said as to when they died. A late source reports 
that this tragic event involved, not the pupils of R. Akiba, but 
the pupils of Hillel and Shammai, and the number is given as 
eighty thousand.‘ 

There is, moreover, in Talmudic-midrashic literature, no 
reference to any special observance commemorating the sad 
event so variously reported. All we have are indications that 
some tragedy befell the students of the Law and it was believed 
by some to have occurred during the period between Passover 
and Pentecost.s 

While R. Sherira Gaon in his Letter merely repeats the 
earlier rabbinic sources and makes no reference to any special 
observances practiced during this period, we do find references 
to special observances for the Sefirah season stemming from 
the geonic period. These practices the geonim connected with 
or based upon the sad event reported in the earlier sources. 
One of these was the avoidance of marriage during this period. 
Thus R. Natronai Gaon says in a responsum that it is not be- 
cause of any legal prohibition but merely as an expression of 


3 See b. Ketuboth 62b-63a where R. Akiba is said to have had 24,000 
pupils. See also the report of the incident in Yalkut Shimoni 979 ( (Eccl. 11). 

4 Arugat ha-Bosem, ed. Urbach (Jerusalem, 1939) I, 75. The source of 
this statement is not mentioned but we may assume it was an earlicr Midrash. 

5 This, in spite of the fact that the geonim say with reference to the 
observances of the period ‘that they were introduced “from that time.” 
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mourning for the death of the pupils of R. Akiba that betrothal 
and marriage should not take place in the period between Passover 
and Pentecost. The same opinion is attributed to R. Hai Gaon 
and others, with the conclusion, however, that marriages con- 
tracted during this period .are valid and not punishable as a 
transgression of the Law.® © 

Another custom also referred to in geonic sources as being 
observed during this season was abstention from work after 
sunset. Reference to this is made in a statement ascribed to 
R. Hai Gaon, and is, likewise, explained as an expression of 
mourning for the scholars. The reason why one abstained from 
work after dark is said to be because these scholars all died at 
sunset and were immediately buried; hence the mourning for 
them began properly only after sunset, the time of the burial. 
It seems, however, that R. Hai Gaon was dissatisfied with this 
explanation, for he also provides another in which this custom 
is not connected in any way with mourning for the dead scholars, 
but is based upon some fanciful comparison of the seven weeks 
of the Sefirah season with the seven years culminating in the 
Shmitta year.? Another custom referred to in later works, but 
not mentioned in geonic writings is the practice of not cutting 
the hair during this season. 

All these practices observed during the Sefirah season and 
taken as expressions of mourning were, however, according to 
some authorities, to be observed only until the thirty-third 
day of the Omer.? 

It is apparent that the explanations of the character of the 
Sefirah season and its customs as advanced by the geonim do 
not fully explain the matter. Nowhere are these customs char- 


6 See Ozar ha-Geonim ‘‘Mesecheth Yebamoth” ed. B. Lewin VII, 140-141 
(sec. 324, 326, 327). 

7 Ibid., 328. In Shibbole ha-Leket sec. 235 (ed. Buber, p. 218) this prac- 
tice is limited to women only. On a similar distinction see Lauterbach 
“The Development’ of Two Sabbath Ceremonies,” HUCA, XV, 379-380, 
note 23. 

8 Shulhan Aruch, Orah Hayyim, 493, 2-3, and Toldoth Adam v'Havah, 
(Kopys, 1808) Part IV, sec. 4 (pp. 36b-36c). 

9 See below Part II for a discussion of this subject. 
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acterized as laws promulgated by authorities which one might 
have expected if indeed the practices had been for the purpose 
of mourning for the pupils of R. Akiba. As a matter of fact it is 
emphatically stated that these practices are mere custom;?° 
furthermore, there is no agreement as to the mourning practices 
even among the authorities who explain the ominous nature of 
the season in such terms. Nor were all of these alleged expres- 
sions of mourning, according to these authorities, to be practiced 
by all the people alike. Most important, however, is the fact 
apparent from medieval writers that, while mourning for the 
pupils of R. Akiba is given as the usual explanation of these 
customs, this explanation is not universally accepted but is 
merely described as the explanation of some people and other 
interpretations are suggested.™ 

All this justifies the assumption that there may have been 
other reasons for ascribing an ominous character to this season 
besides those given most usually by rabbinic authorities. Accord- 
ingly, it seems to me that we are justified in going behind these 
comparatively late explanations and in.seeking to ascertain 
what, if any, other notions may have been involved in giving 
to this season its special character. These notions may well 
have been the real reason for the popular practices, practices 
which no doubt were older than the rabbinic explanations 
attached to them.” 

M. Landsberger, in the only extensive attempt. to do just 
this, advanced the very interesting theory that the practice 
among the Jews of refraining from marriage during this period 
is entirely of heathen origin and that it was borrowed from the 
Romans. He refers to the custom among this latter group of 


'e The authorities specifically state that the practice is not 10x nono 
but is am30 or mybax nono. 

™ See in particular the references in note 7. The ny) appears to be indica- 
tive that R. Hai Gaon was doubtful of the first explanation. Likewise the 
phrase in Shibbole ha-Leket, loc. cit., oyun yin w indicates the explana- 
tion was questionable and R. Jeruham in Toldoth Adam v’ Havah, loc. cit. quite 
definitely rejects the common explanation for a fanciful biblical derivation. 

'? See the mishnaic reference in note 2. It is clear that since R. Akiba and 
R. Johanan b. Nuri were contemporaries, the ascription of an ominous 
character to this scason must come from an older tradition. 
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not marrying in the month of May — which is coincident in 
large part with the Sefirah season — because this month was 
considered unlucky. He quotes Ovid to the effect that the entire 
month is unpropitious for marriage, and following him, holds 
that fear of the dead lay at the bottom of the Roman practice. 
He rightly points out that this practice was connected with the 
celebration of the Lemuria, a festival observed in honor of the 
dead, and also cites Plutarch who indicates that one of the 
reasons why this season was closed to marriage among the 
Romans was because offerings were made to the dead.¥ 
Landsberger considers the custom, found only in later sources, 
of limiting this practice to thirty-two days of the Omer season 
as a support for his theory that the Jews borrowed this practice 
from the Romans. The Roman prohibition, so he claims, also 
lasted thirty-two days; i. e., the thirty-one days of May plus 
the last day of April, the pridie calend. Mat. The Jews, he sug- 
gests, after having taken over the Roman practice of observing 
thirty-two days as a closed season for marriage, forgot the 
origin of the custom and reinterpreted it as an expression of 
mourning for the pupils of R. Akiba who, according to legend, 
died at this time. Since, however, the forbidden period was only 
thirty-two days long and did not extend from Passover to 
Pentecost, the ‘‘teachers,’’ so Landsberger says, assumed that 
the destruction of the pupils came to an end on the thirty-second 
day of the Omer, thus explaining why the practice did not 
apply to the remainder of the Sefirah season after Lag B'omer."4 
Landsberger, in this suggestive essay, based much of his 
interpretation on the unpropitious character of May as revealed 
in Ovid’s Fasti. But a fuller examination of this work reveals, 
however, that, in addition to the ominous character of May, 


3 M. Landsberger, ‘‘Der Brauch in den Tagen zwischen dem Pessach 
und Schabuothfeste sich der Eheschlicsung zu enthalten, ist heidnischen 
Ursprung” Jtidische Monatschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, (Breslau, 1860) 
VII, 81-96. In addition to the Roman practice, Landsberger briefly traces 
the existence of a similar prejudice against May marriage in France and 
Scotland. Additional material on this subject is to be found in E. J. Wood, 
The Wedding Day, (London, 1869) IJ, 163-164. 

14 [bid., pp. 89, 94-95. 
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the first half of the month of June was also considered unlucky 
for marriages: 


Est mihi (sitque precor, nostris diuturnior annis) 
filia, qua felix sospite semper ero. 

hanc ego cum vellem genero dare, tempere taedis 
apta requirebam, quaeque cavenda ferent; 

tum mihi post sacras monstratur Iunius Idus 
utilis et nuptis, utilis esse viris, 

primaque pars huius thalamis aliena reperta est; 


Commenting on these lines Frazer says: ‘‘Why it was deemed 
so, we cannot tell, but it is to be observed, as the whole of May 
was in like manner banned, the period of more than six weeks, 
from May first to June fifteenth was apparently observed as a 
closed time, so to say, for the contraction of marriage.’’5 

What the exact nature of this May-June period was is still 
open for discussion among classical scholars. Frazer believes as 
does Landsberger that Plutarch’s explanation that it was due 
to the fear of the dead is the correct one. On the other hand, 
Warde Fowler suggests that May was considered unpropitious, 
for ‘‘In the main it was a time of somewhat anxious expectation 
and preparation for the harvest to follow.” If he is correct and 
the idea underlying the ominous character of May was anxiety 
for the harvest, this too is applicable to the first half of June 
which, likewise, was part of the pre-harvest season. Thus, con- 
trary to Landsberger, a period of over six weeks — not of thirty- 
two days — was observed among the Romans as a season closed 
to marriage. Furthermore, the reason for this practice may have 
not been merely fear of ghosts, but was somehow connected 

-with anxiety for the harvest.*® 

Though we may thus have reason to reject Landsberger’s 
suggestion of borrowing, nonetheless we are indebted to him 
for indicating a fruitful avenue of investigation. For an examina- 
tion of the underlying motives which prompted the Romans to 


8 Publii Ovidii Nasonis Fastorum Libri Sex, ed. Sir James George Frazer 
(London, 1928) VI, 219-225. 

© Ibid., I, 274-281, and IV, 40, 53; Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic, (London, 1899) 100 and 153-154. 
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ban marriage during this period as well as those behind the 
other practices peculiar to this season may shed light on the 
motives of similar practices among the Jews. 

In the first place, as we have just seen, the practice of not 
marrying is explained as being motivated either by fear of the 
prowling ghosts of the dead or by the natural anxiety over 
the crops — which anxiety might well give the period a certain 
unpropitious or dangerous character. 

Further there was still another custom among the Romans 
that is fairly reminiscent of the Jewish practice, mentioned in 
later sources, of not cutting the hair during this period. We 
learn from Plutarch that on the fifteenth of May, the so-called 
“sreatest purefication,’’ the Flaminia Dialis appeared in mourn- 
ing and did not cut her hair or nails and refrained from sexual 
relations with her husband. Likewise, between the first and 
fifteenth of June, she was not permitted to cut or comb her hair 
or cut her nails.*7 

The reason or reasons for these latter practices are exceedingly 
obscure. Frazer explains them in terms of certain taboos. But 
there are however other explanations that have some cogency 
and may illuminate the whole problem. It is a well-known 
belief shared by many peoples that parts of the body, such as 
fragments of hair or nails, may be used by unfriendly powers 
in the performance of magical rites in order to harm the person 
from whom the fragments came. That such a belief was current 
among the ancient Romans is attested to by many sources. 
Thus it may be that one of the reasons why the Flaminia Dialis 
did not cut her hair or nails on the fourteenth of May was from 
fear of falling into the power of the ghosts who were presumed 
to be wandering about at that time.” 

Another belief, not so well known, however, may also help 
us interpret the practice of the Flaminia Dialis of not cutting 


7 The Roman Question of Plutarch, edited.and translated by H. J. Rose, 
(Oxford, 1924) 157. See also Warde Fowler, op. cit., 112, 115, 145-146; and 
Ovid op. cit., I, 314-315, EV, 75, 79, 166-168. 

8 See in particular Notes.on Antique Folklore on the Basis of Pliny's Natural 
History Lib. XXX VII 22-29, by X. F. M. G. Wolters (Amsterdam, 1935) 
112 et seq., also Frazer's Commentary to Ovid IV, 167. 
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her hair between the first and the fifteenth of June. It has been 
pointed out that there was a further belief among the Romans 
connected with that just mentioned; namely, that the cutting 
or combing of hair caused storms. This belief was and is wide- 
spread among many peoples in diverse places. Thus the Flaminia 
Dialis may have abstained from cutting her hair during the 
early part of June when the crop was in its critical stage so as 
not to provoke the weather spirits and cause rainfall that would 
bring about the destruction of the crops either through its own 
action or through the action of mildew.” 

That the motivation of both practices, not marrying and 
not cutting the hair and nails (by the priestess) were much the 
same — 1. The fear of the dead; 2. The preparation for the 
harvest and concomitant fear for the crop — is at once apparent. 
And while the evidence is meager, it may be inferred that rather 
than these two motives being unconnected, they derived basi- 
cally from a common undifferentiated dread. 

With this in mind, it is of no little interest to recognize in 
Jewish sources the same motivations that inspired the Roman 
practices. As we have seen above, the most general interpretation 
of the period was that it was a time of mourning, but in addition 
other motives were hinted at.?? Some authorities offered as the 
explanation of the ominous nature of the season not mourning 
for, but fear of the dead and others, fear for the crops. The first 
is explicitly based on the view of Rabbi Johanan b. Nuri, which 
clearly suggests a connection between the wicked dead and the 
restrictive nature of the period. The second has a purely literary 
derivation from Biblical verses that sheds no light on the matter.** 


19 See Wolters, loc. cit.; also Frazer, The Golden Bough, Tuboo 265-266, 
271. Fear of rainfall and its attendant mildew at this period is exemplified in 
the prayer to Robigo (mildew) recited in Rome on the 25th of April; Ovid, 
op. cit., 1, 242-243. 

20 But see Hemdath Yumim (s.1., 1763) III, 42, where the explanation 
that the practices are signs of mourning for the pupils of R. Akiba is rejected 
on the grounds that it is unthinkable that they should have been instituted 
for those who died, because they did not honor one another. 

4 In the first instance see Shibbole ha-Leket sec. 235 (ed. Buber 1ogb). 
Comp. also Hemdath Yamim III 41a 

For the second see Toldoth Adam wv’ Havah, Part IV, see. 4 (36b-36c). 
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However, there are a number of passages in talmudic and 
midrashic literature which do illuminate just this phase of our 
problem. In the first place, Passover which is the beginning of 
the period, is designated as one of the seasons of divine judgment, 
particularly judgment in respect to produce. Thus, the offering 
of the Omer is made so that ‘“‘your produce in the fields may be 
blessed.’’ What is involved in an unfavorable judgment is made 
clear in the explicit statement that rainfall after Nisan is the 
sign of a curse; and also by the discussion about the manner in 
which the Omer is to be waved in order to avert both harsh 
winds and heavy dew.”? Hence, it is not at all far-fetched to 
suggest that part at least of the shadowy character of the season 
derived from a sense of anxiety lest the crops be smitten. 

The very practices mentioned above support such sugges- 
tions. Both the usual explanation which tells of the death of 
R. Akiba’s pupils and that which refers to the wicked dead 
indicate a fear of death or the dead during the period. Thus the 
practice of refraining from cutting the hair could well have 
been motivated by this fear since Jewish folklore is not lacking 
in those elements ‘dealing with the detrimental use to which 
hair and nails could be put by unfriendly persons — in this 
instance, the wicked dead.?3 The same fear may well have played 


Comp. also Joshua ibn Shu’aib, Derashoth al ha-Torah, (Constantinople, 
1524) 27c top. R. Jacob Reischer in his commentary, Hog Yaakobd to Sh. Ar. 
‘Orch Hayyim 493.1, combines both correctly, interpreting R. Jeruham’s 
explanation to mean that the period is one of danger to the crops "7 *»* onw 
mxiann by; see below. 

22 VM. Rosh Ha-Shanah 1.2. See also the Gemara 16a where the whole 
question of judgment of the crops is discussed. 

In Pesikta Rabbati XVII (Friedman, 92a) and Pesikta d’Rab Kahana 
VIII (Buber, 70a) the discussion concerns the waving of the Omer as a means 
of averting disaster during the barley harvest. b. Sukkah 37b and b. Men. 62a 
discuss the waving of the two loaves and two lambs of Shabuoth to restrain 
harmful winds and dew during the fruit gathering. The need for each of these 
actions arises out of the fact that each occasion is a day of judgment. 

As to the nature of an unfavorable judgment, the reading in the Talmud, 
b. Taanith 18a and p. Taanith 1.8 mbbp jord oD 177") 10) NX? is to be pre- 
ferred to that of the Mishna 1.7, since the proof verse I Sam. 12.17 deals with 
the damage caused by rainfall rather than the contrary. 

23 See J. E., s. v., “Hair Superstitions,” VI, 158b; that a belief was current 
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a role in the practice of refraining from marriage. As Frazer 
pointed out, the antithesis between death and marriage is a 
very natural one and may well have served as a motive for 
the practice.”4 

As is true in the case of the Roman belief, the connection 
between the practice of not marrying and danger to the crops 
is not clear except insofar as the sense of the ominous nature of 
the season might easily be carried over into every phase of liv- 
ing. However, the practice of not cutting the hair can be con- 
nected more specifically with the danger to the crops. While 
there is no conclusive evidence that the belief prevailed among 
the Jews that cutting the hair would cause rain and storms, 
there is a hint in the Mishnah that such may have been the 
belief. In M. Katan 3.1 we learn that among those who may cut 
their hair during a festival are persons who have returned from 
a sea journey. It may be that among the Jews one refrained 
from cutting his hair while on a sea voyage for the same reason 
as is indicated in Roman sources — fear of arousing the weather 
spirits. This belief may have been widespread in an agricultural 
community such as ancient Palestine was, and since, as we have 
already seen, the major danger to crops was rainfall, the practice 
of not cutting the hair during this season may have arisen as a 
kind of protective magic. 

These parallels, both in practice and motivation, do not 
necessarily, contrary to Landsberger, imply a borrowing from 
the Romans by the Jews. Anthropologists who study borrowings 
in primitive religion point out that motive does not necessarily 
or even generally follow practice in the transaction, the bor- 
rower generally providing his own explanations for the practices. 
This, of course, may be taken as support for Landsberger’s 
explanation that Jewish teachers gave a new interpretation to 
the borrowed practice, namely, the death of R. Akiba’s pupils. 
But, as has been shown above, there are fragments of older 
motives imbedded in the literary remains which lead us to sus- 


among Jews that cut hair could be used magically seems to be implicit in the 
practice of pious Jews of hiding away hair cut from their head or plucked 
from their beards. 

24 See above, note 16 and text. 
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pect that the process was not as simple as Landsberger imagined ; 
but that the Jewish development was independent of, though 
perhaps influenced at a later date by, the Roman customs.’ 

It is, therefore, not unwarranted to conclude that Lands- 
berger’s theory 6f borrowing must be rejected. Likewise, on the 
basis of the evidence offered above, it is quite justifiable to 
assume that the practices connected with the Sefirah period 
had their origin in earlier beliefs held by some parts of the Jewish 
community concerning the presence of spirits of the dead during 
this season as well as certain dangers to the harvest that might 
arise by magical means.?54 

In this connection, it is necessary to return for a moment to 
one practice mentioned above, but ignored in the discussion. 
The history and destiny of any particular practice or custom is 
never predictable. As we have seen, the practice of not cutting 
the hair during the Sefirah period is not mentioned in any work 
that records the customs of geonic time, yet it became wide- 
spread. On the other hand, the practice of refraining from work 
after dark during this season which is noted as a custom dating 
from the time:of the geonim seems to have lost hold. Although 
it had the sanction of the Shulhan Aruch at a later date, it 
apparently never assumed an important place among the customs 
observed during the Sefirah. What its origin was and why one 
authority limited its practice to women are questions the answers 
to which cannot be hazarded on the basis of the limited evidence 
we possess. That there is some connection with the motives 
suggested above is not an unwarranted assumption in the face 


2s Dr. Isaiah Sonne has suggested in a communication that we cannot 
entirely disregard Landsberger’s theory. He pointed out that there is a dis- 
cernible difference between Palestinian and Babylonian sources. The Baby- 
lonian Geonim and the Spanish authorities who followed them “do not allude 
to the ominous nature of the Sefirah Season” while the Italian authors who 
are dependent mainly on Palestinian sources ‘‘do hint at it.’’ On this basis 
he suggested that the Palestinian community, as part of the Roman Empire, 
might have been more affected by Roman superstition than the Babylonian 
community. 

258 See the article in HERE VIII, 501a-503b. s.v. ‘‘May, Midsummer,” 
where the question of taboos during critical periods of agricultural life is 
discussed. 
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of the explanations given for it; but exactly how these motives 
came to express themselves in this special manner cannot be 
ascertained. At any rate, it does not constitute a threat to the 
theory proposed above concerning the origin and nature of the 
season. 


I] 


There is one further problem connected with the period that 
requires examination, namely, what is the origin of and real 
motive for the observance of the thirty-third day of the Omer 
season as a quasi-festive occasion, the so-called Lag B‘omer. 

An examination of the literary sources reveals that there 
was a tradition supposedly received by the geonim that the 
period during which R. Akiba’s pupils died extended from 
Passover until the thirty-third day of the Omer and not until 
Pentecost. Hence, it was on this thirty-third day that the restric- 
tion against marriage was lifted. Ibn Yarhi points out that such 
was the practice in France and Provence and indicates that there 
was justification for it according to a statement found in an 
unidentified old Spanish manuscript by R. Zerachiah ha-Levi 
Gerondi. A variant of this practice noted in a number of sources 
permits the raising of the restrictions on the thirty-third day 
only and reimposes it for the remainder of the period.6 

The simplest explanation, then, is that the thirty-third day 
of the Omer was the end of the period during which the pupils 
of R. Akiba died. However, in the light of the demonstration 
made above that this is not a satisfactory explanation of the 
nature of the entire period, it, too, must be discarded. Yet, even 
were we to ignore the difficulties arising from our previous 


6 “Beth ha-Behirah’’ quoted in Ozar ha-Geonim VII, (sec. 325); Shibbole 
ha-Leket sec. 235 (ed. Buber, p. 218) on the other hand indicates that the 33rd 
of the Omer is the day on which the restriction against cutting the hair is 
lifted; ‘‘Ha-Manhig”’ quoted in Ozar ha-Geonim, VII, 141 (Sec. 327); see also 
below note 27; ‘‘Minhag Tob” (ed. Weiss), Ha-Zofeh (Budapest 1929) XIII, 
218-231; Leket Yosher (Berlin, 1903) 97; See also Sefer Maharil (Warsaw, 
1874) 21b where in addition the practice of some of imposing the restrictions 
onlv after Rosh Hodesh Iyyar is noted. 
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findings, we should still be forced to question any connection 
between the presumed end of the period during which R. Akiba’s 
pupils died and the Lag B‘omer festive day. Ibn Shu’aib, in 
the 14th Century, questioned the reasoning behind the observ- 
ance of the thirty-thitd day of the Omer as the day on which the 
plague came to an end. What is really meant by the phrase 
Lag B‘omer, he suggests, is not a day observed by the cessation 
of restrictions, but rather the thirty-three days on which it was 
permissible to mourn for the pupils of R. Akiba. What he does 
is to exclude from the forty-nine days of the Omer the seven 
days of Passover which fall within that period, the seven Sab- 
baths and’ the two occurrences of Rosh Hodesh or sixteen days 
in all on which it is not allowed to mourn publicly. thus leaving 
thirty-three days for mourning. Further to support his argu- 
ment, he points out that the phrase na¥y 07P used to designate 
the terminal day of the destruction must mean, in accordance 
with its usage in the Mishnah, fifteen days before the festival 
of Shabuoth, which is not the thirty-third day of the Omer, but 
the thirty-fourth. Thus, the restrictions could be removed only 
on this day and then only on the basis of the principle nxpo 
ysyD> on. This leaves the thirty-third day of the Omer without 
any significance as far as the removal of restrictions is concerned.?7 

It is apparent from this that the various attempts to connect 
the festive day Lag B‘omer with the terminal day of the destruc- 


27 Sefer Derashoth al ha-Torah, (Constantinople, 1523) 27¢ top. There is, 
of course, an error in his first calculation, for one of the seven Sabbaths falls 
within the seven days of Passover. Since, however, there are three days: of 
Rosh Hodesh and he only counts two, the end result is the same. See also 
Beth Joseph to Tur Orah Hayyim, 493, ‘1 x50 Nod vw v'n where Caro 
also rejects any special character for the 33rd of the Omer. Maharil, loc. cit., 
bases a similar calculation on a tradition not mentioned elsewhere, that the 
pupils died only on the days when ‘“‘Supplications” were said. He, too, counts 
the Sabbath during Passover twice and includes three days of Rosh Hodesh, 
a total of 17 days. Then, completely ignoring what he has just said, he ex- 
plains Lag B‘omer as the festive day observed after the completion of 32 
unlucky days (49 minus 17 =32), treating them as though they were consecu- 
tive and began with the first day of the Omer season. Ha-Manhig, loc. cit., 
interprets naxy 075 to mean fifteen days before Pentecost and then with a 
supreme disregard for arithmetic says 11y3 "9 190. 
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tion of R. Akiba’s pupils are unsuccessful. This is underscored 
by the practice of some authorities, as noted above, who ob- 
served the day not as the end of the period, but merely as a 
pause in the mourning season. One thirteenth century authority 
completely ignored any connection between Lag B‘omer and 
the death of R. Akiba’s pupils and suggested that the restrictive 
nature of the whole period was as a sign of mourning for “the 
martyrs’? and the exemption of Lag B‘omer was due to the 
miracle that occurred on that day.?8 

When we add these difficulties to those mentioned in the 
first part of this study, we recognize that it is not possible, on 
the basis of the evidence, to explain the festive observance 
of the thirty-third of the Omer on the grounds that it marked 
the cessation of a period during which R. Akiba’s pupils died. 

There is another aspect of this day which, though not men- 
tioned in legalistic writings, has been connected by some, with- 
out any justification, to the previous explanation. In Meron 
in Palestine this day is observed as the Jahrzeit of R. Simeon 
b. Yohai. The earliest reference to this observance is to be 
found in the report that R. Isaac Luria, his wife and family 
had, for a number of years, spent the three days around Lag 
B’omer at Meron where the tomb of R. Simeon b. Yohai is 
located. It is evident, however, that the custom of visiting the 
tomb at this season dates from an earlier time. Luria’s participa- 
tion is noted in order to give it the sanction of this important 
teacher in mystical circles. That such approval was deemed 
necessary indicates that there was some opposition to the ob- 
servance of this day as a festive occasion; and, indeed, in the 
Shulhan Aruch of R. Isaac Luria, there is the story of the man 


28 Maharil, loc. cit., did not permit his pupils to trim their beards between 
Passover and Lag B‘omer. He, however, apparently did not trim his beard 
until just before the festival of Shabuoth. Minhag Tob, loc. cit., uses the 
phrase ‘7 nevap by yoxy opy Ow OrD*DNT O-PONA N3>> which term is fre- 
quently applied to the victims of the crusaders, to explain the nature of the 
season and 0) to explain the temporary lifting of restrictions on the 33rd of 
the Omer. For a similar interpretation of the season and day see also x77) 
obwn in Siddur Beth ha-Tefillah (Wilna, 1900) 512. See also y'3nn n> Die Juden- 
verfolgungen in Steyver, Worms und Mainz im Jahre 1096, ed. Mannheimer 
(Berlin, 1878). 
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who inserted om into Birkat ha-Mazon on this day as a protest 
against the celebration.”9 

That there is more to this practice than is at first apparent, 
is evident from the fact, that in other Palestinian localities, 
pilgrimages are made to the graves of notables; for example, in 
Jerusalem, the graves of Simeon the Just, the members of the 
Sanhedrin and Kalba Sabua are the objects of such visits.3° Yet, 
the evidence does not permit any positive statement concerning 
the reason for these visits on just this day, nor their connection 
with its festive observance. Before, however, venturing a pos- 
sible explanation, it might be well to review the suggestion 
made by modern authors for the light they may shed on the 
matter. 

Landsberger’s theory has already been dealt with in the 


29 A. M. Luncz, Jerusalem I, 49-52; S. Goldfarb, joxnsx (1903) 381-403; 
Shulhan Aruch of R. Isaac Luria (Wilna, 1881) 72. See also the incident 
related in yo\7"3 ny (Jerusalem, 1933) 37-38, where the only son of a man 
who interrupted the celebration at Meron died. In the Zohar, end.of Idra 
Zutra (Lublin, 1872, p. 592) R. Simeon b. Yohai’s death is called "aw77 8719" 
and in the two stories referred to R. Simeon b. Yohai appears in a dream and 
speaks of the day as ’nnow ov. 

30 Luncz, loc. cit.; see also J. E. Hanauer, Folklore of the Holyland (1907) 
62-67. Around this season the graves of many notables are visited. On Pesah 
Sheni the tomb of R. Meir Baal ha-Nes at Tiberias and on the same day at 
Safed those of R. Judah b. Ilai, R. Kospadai, R. Joseph Sargis. The possibility 
is strong that the festival at Meron was not originally connected with the 
Jahrzeit of R. Simeon b. Yohai, since this explanation is not found earlier 
than Luria, but had other motives suggested below for which the R. Simeon b. 
Yohai motive served as a cover. In the recently published Roads to Zion, ed. 
Kurt Wilhelm, (N. Y., 1948) there is printed a letter of Solomon Shloemel 
ben Hayyim Meinsterl written in 1607. The writer, a disciple of Luria, one 
generation removed, describes the attitude of the Gentiles, by whom | suppose 
he means the Arab peasants, to the tombs and synagogues in the vicinity of 
Safed. He, likewise, mentions that there are ruined synagogues in En Zetim 
and Meron, but that no Jews live in those towns. The synagogues were kept 
up by the Gentiles who cleaned them and burnt candles before the arks con- 
taining Torah Scrolls. R. Joseph Sofer’s report referred to above is also printed 
in part and he tells of Moslems and Christians in Meron running to the tomb 
of R. Simeon during an earthquake and calling upon him to intercede. This 
leads me to suspect that the place was an ancient sacred spot appropriated 
at a comparatively late time by R. Simeon b. Yohai whose character the 
local guardian spirit then assumed. 
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previous part of this study. J. Derenbourg suggests that Lag 
B‘omer may be viewed as a day of relaxation from mourning 
in the middle of the Sefirah season, comparable to the mi-careme 
of Lent. J. Morgenstern pointed out that the thirty-third day 
of the Omer season is approximately its middle day, as counted 
by those groups who began the Sefirah on the day after the 
last day of Passover, and might be a sort of rest day in the middle 
of the harvest. H. Grimme offers the theory that Lag B‘omer is 
reminiscent of an ancient celebration in honor of the victory of 
Marduk over the seven evil gods, an event which was observed 
after a thirty-two day mourning period. Dalman observes in 
this connection that Lag B‘omer may have originally.been the 
celebration of the actual beginning of the summer, which was 
marked by the early rising of the Pleiades between the 13th 
and the 25th of May. , 

There is no support for any of these theories in Jewish literary 
sources, but nonetheless they are suggestive of what seems to 
be the background of the observance of this day — one that 
fits in with the nature of the whole Sefirah period as explained 
in the first part of this study. The agricultural motif is strongly 
indicated here and it may well be that this day was set aside in 
the midst of the harvest season as a day of relaxation and prepara- 
tion for the final and perhaps crucial period which brought it 
to an end. It may well be that, as was suggested, the day of the 
early rising of the Pleiades, marking the true beginning of 
summer, might have been set aside for just this purpose. It is 
noteworthy that like the festival of Shabuoth itself, Lag B‘omer 
does not have a fixed date, but is determined in relationship to 
the Passover festival.s? Thus, it could have, in a period before 
the present calendar was established, easily coincided with the 
variable appearance of these stars. There is, of course, no con- 


3" See above pages 225, 226; Derenbourg, REJ, 29 (1894) 149; Dr. Morgen- 
stern’s proposal was made in a conversation; H. Grimme, Das israelitische 
Pfingstfeste und der Plejadenkult, (Paderborn, 1907); Dalman, Arbeit wnd 
Sitte in Palestina, 1.2, 294 and 460-461. See also HERE VIII, 501a—503b, 
s.v., “May, Midsummer.” 

# Lev. 23.15-16 indicates that the day of the o-237 an is determined by 
counting seven weeks or 50 days beginning with the day after a specified day. 
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clusive evidence in this regard, but such an origin does fall in 
with the preoccupation with agriculture that marks the season. 
The visits to the graves of notables on this day likewise seem 
to be connected in some way with the ideas about the dead 
suggested in paft I of this study. Perhaps the thought under- 
lying this activity was that protection against the evil spirits 
during the relaxation of restrictions on this day, might be ob- 
tained at the tombs of pious persons. Somewhat confirmatory 
of this suggestion is the practice, mentioned in connection with 
Luria’s visit to Meron, of cutting the hair of children for the 
first time at the tomb of R. Simeon B. Yohai, on the occasion 
of the Lag B‘omer festivities. Here, too, we catch a glimpse of 
the idea previously suggested, that cutting the hair during the 
season might deliver the owner of the hair into the hands of 
evil spirits. If, however, the cutting took place in an enclosure, 
under the protection of a benevolent shade, then the danger 
was obviated.3 

These suggestions are, of course, in the absence of any posi- 
tive evidence, only tentative. Yet, they seem to reflect the 
pattern of ideas discernable beneath the surface of the laws, 
legends and customs that cluster around this season. But they, 
too, may, like the current explanations, be no more than good 
reasons acting as surrogates for the real reasons, lost now in the 
well of history. 


33 Luria, loc. cit., For a parallel idea among the Romans see above note 18 
with reference to the cut hair of the Flamen Dialis. 
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RABBINIC METHODS OF INTERPRETATION 
AND HELLENISTIC RHETORIC: 


DAVID DAUBE, Cambridge, England 


HE way in which the Rabbis built up the colossal system of 

Talmudic law by means of an exegesis of the relatively few 
provisions contained in the Bible is still a mystery. To outsiders, 
the whole development appears arbitrary, a mass of sophistic 
and involved deductions governed by no coherent first principles 
and serving no valid communal needs. Orthodox Jews affirm 
that the methods used by the Rabbis and the results reached 
by them are of Sinaitic origin: God revealed them all to Moses 
during the forty days Moses stayed with him, and Moses, though 
not writing them down, transmitted them to Joshua, Joshua to 
the elders and so on. This dogma goes back to the Talmud itself 
and, as we shall see, it made good sense in that period; but, as 
proposed today, it amounts to an admission that the evolution 
cannot be justified on rational grounds. Some liberal Jewish 
scholars, on the other hand, have tried to shew that the Rabbis 
were guided by pure logic.? But that is hardly more convincing. 
No real attempt, however, has so far been made to understand 
the growth of Talmudic law against its historical background, 
and to investigate the relationship with other Hellenistic systems 
of law, such as the Greek ones or the Roman. The reasons for 
this failure are not far to seek. Apart from the usual difficulties 
where several fields of study are concerned, the modern expo- 


One of four lectures on- Talmudic law delivered at the London School 
of Oriental and African Studies in the Winter 1948-9. 


2 Adolf Schwarz’s works are the outstanding example of this sort. 
239 
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nents of Greek and Roman law are often quite unaware of some 
of the mainsprings of their systems, namely, the conventions 
among the ancient jurists as to types of arguments admissible 
or inadmissible, the relative weight of arguments and the like. 
But it is precisely in this province of ‘legal science’ that may 
be found the really important points of contact between the 
Talmud and other Hellenistic creations. 

The thesis here to be submitted is that the Rabbinic methods 
of interpretation derive from Hellenistic rhetoric. Hellenistic 
rhetoric is at the bottom both of the fundamental ideas, pre- 
suppositions, from which the Rabbis proceeded and of the major 
details of application, the manner in which these ideas were 
translated into practice. This is not to detract from the value of 
the work of the Rabbis. On the contrary, it is important to note 
that, when the Hellenistic methods were first adopted, about 
100 to 25 B. C., the ‘classical,’ Tannaitic era of Rabbinic law was 
just opening. That is to say, the borrowing took place in the best 
period of Talmudic jurisprudence, when the Rabbis were masters, 
not slaves, of the new influences. The methods taken over were 
thoroughly hebraized in spirit as well as form, adapted to the 
native material, worked out so as to assist the natural progress 
of Jewish law. It is the kind of thing which, mutatis mutandis, 
happened at Rome in the same epoch. Later on, from A. D. 200, 
in ‘post-classical,’ Amoraic law, the development was in several 
respects more autonomous, less open to foreign inspiration, yet 
at the same time there was a distinct lack of vitality and original- 
ity, the most prominent tendency now being ever greater special- 
isation. However, in its beginnings, the Rabbinic system of 
hermeneutics is a product of the Hellenistic civilisation then 
dominating the entire Mediterranean world. 

Let us begin by recalling a few matters concerning date 
and geography. It is to Hillel, the great Pharisee who flourished 
about 30 B. c., that we owe the oldest rules in accordance with 
which Scripture is to be nidhrasheth, ‘interpreted.’ He himself 
savs that he learned them from his teachers Shemaiah and 


3 See some provisional observations by the present writer in Law Quarterly 
Review 1936, 265 f., Journal of Roman Studies 1948, 115 ff., Cambridge Law 
Journal 1949, 215. 
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Abtalion;4 and, indeed, they are the first Rabbis to be called 
darshanim, ‘interpreters of Scripture.’> The Talmud represents 
them as proselytes. The historicity of this feature has been 
doubted; but it is agreed that, if they were not natives of Alex- 
andria, they studied and taught there long enough to go on using 
Egyptian measures even after settling in Palestine.® So there is a 
prima facie case for a direct connection between Hillel’s seven 
norms of interpretation and Alexandria, a centre of Hellenistic 
scholarship. 

The historical situation in which Hillel found himself may 
next be considered. For centuries before him, Scripture had been 
subjected to the most scrupulous philological analysis, each word 
and sentence being inspected with a view to establishing its exact 
sense and grammatical status.7 But treated in this conservative 
manner, the Bible yielded comparatively little law; and it is 
not surprising that a large body of law, religious and secular, 
grew up in addition to that contained in Scripture. This non- 
Scriptural law consisted of various elements. Some of it indeed 


4 Palestinian Pes. 33a, Babylonian Pes. 66a. 

5 Bab. Pes. 70b, a passage all the more reliable as it is a Sadducee who 
describes them as such, and probably in a sneering tone: ‘It is curious that 
these wonderful interpreters of Scripture did not realize... .’ 

6 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 5th ed. by Brann, vol. 3, pt. 2, 711 ff. 

7 Bab. Kid. 30a says that sopher, ‘scribe,’ originally meant ‘one who 
counts.’ the ancient scribes counted all the letters in the Bible. Whatever the 
original meaning of the word, there is no reason to doubt the information 
concerning the activity of the early scholars. We can go further. Most, if not 
all, of the early gezeroth shawoth (inferences from analogy, in accordance with 
the second of Hillel’s norms of interpretation) are based on expressions which 
occur only in the two passages concerned and nowhere else in the Bible 
(Schwarz, Die Hermeneutische Analogie, 61 ff.). Thus the Mekhiltha tells us 
that from the use of ’asher lo’ ’orasa in Ex. 22.15 (16) and Deut. 22.28 it fol- 
lows that the penalty is 50 shekels for seduction (Exodus) just as for rape 
(Deuteronomy). The phrase ‘asher lo’ 'orasa occurs only in these two verses. 
It is safe to conclude that there existed, before Hillel, collections of amag 
heyoueva, dis Aeyoueva etc. The norm of gezera shawa would have been 
impracticable without them. How far even this old, narrowly grammatical! 
and lexicographical analysis and statistics may have been influenced by Greek 
ideas we need not here decide. In Rome, Varro, about 100 B. C., wrote mono- 
graphs about synonyms, about the formation of words, about rare words in 
Plautus. He followed Greek models. 
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was still almost Scriptural: the meaning of an obscure verse 
would be fixed, a very inconvenient precept would be credited 
with a somewhat more desirable meaning, the claims of flagrantly 
inconsistent ordinances would be settled. But a great part was 
avowedly novel, extensions of Biblical provisions designed to 
deal with fresh cases or also, in the words ascribed to the men of 
the Great Synagogue, ‘to make a fence around the Torah.’8 
In either case, what was the ground of recognition of this vast 
body of non-Scriptural law? It was the authority of the people 
promulgating it. The correctness of a decision was guaranteed by 
the character and learning of him who delivered it. Significantly, 
the dibhere sopherim, the ‘sayings of the ancient scribes,’ are 
never supported by any arguments. The wise man simply knows 
the true import of a Biblical commandment or the proper supple- 
ment to add. 

The non-Scriptural law was aptly termed ‘the tradition re- 
ceived from, or handed down by, the fathers,’ tatépwv drad0x7 
or wapddoo.s THY Twatépwr, gabbalath ha'abhoth, masoreth ha- 
‘abhoth.® From Akiba’s statement, about A. D. 120, that ‘tradition 
is a fence around the Torah,’ we may gather that the extensions 
for the purpose of ensuring strictest observance of the Biblical 
law were regarded as the chief component of the non-Biblical;?° 
and it may be remarked, in passing, that this adage is surely 


§ Mishnah Ab. 1.1. 

9 Josephus, Ant. 13.10.6, Targum on Job 15.18. A synonym is mapddoats 
T@v mpeoBuTepwy, occurring in Matthew 15.2, Mark 7.3, 5; it would correspond 
to masoreth hazzegenim (cp. dibhere hazzegenim, e. g. in Pal. Berakhoth 3b). 

10 Mishnah Ab. 3.14. Certainly, for Akiba, masoreth had come to signify, 
more specifically, ‘the tradition concerning the exact state of the sacred text’ 
(see Bacher, Alteste Terminologie, 108, Tradition und Tradenten, 3). But for 
one thing, it must not be forgotten that this particular branch was of such 
importance for him precisely because — in opposition to Ishmael — he used 
technicalities like the presence or absence of the optional accusative sign for 
deriving fresh law; hence ‘the tradition concerning the state of the text’ so 
to speak swallowed up the tradition of the fathers in general, it more or less 
represented the entire oral Law. For another thing, the adage ‘tradition is 
a fence around the Torah’ is doubtless older than Akiba, dating from a time 
when masoreth had its original, wider sense. The point of Abhoth 3-14 is 
the putting together of this maxim with ‘tithes are a fence around riches’ 
etc. 
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indebted — however indirectly — to Plato’s praise of ‘ancestral 
customs which, if well established, form a cover around the 
written laws for their full protection.’* The trouble was that 
important groups refused to consider the tradition binding, 
above all, the Sadducees (but also the Samaritans). For them, 
the text of the Bible was of God, but nothing beyond it. The 
Pharisaic ‘fence’ they rejected and even ridiculed. When the 
Pharisees insisted on purification of the golden candlestick in 
the Temple in case it had contracted some uncleanness, the 
Sadducees commented: ‘Look how they purify the light of the 
moon!’ 

Josephus has an interesting remark: the Sadducees, he says, 
hold it a virtue to dispute against their own teachers.% Evidently, 
they had taken over from the Hellenistic schools of philosophy 
the ideal of working out any problem by unfettered argument and 
counter-argument. Their encounter with Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment provides support: they attempt to reduce to absurdity the 
belief in a resurrection of the body, and the point they make 
might well figure in a philosophical dialogue of the time." It is 
worth noting that very similar arguments — also in the form of 
‘teasers’ — are attributed by the Talmud to the citizens of 
Alexandria’ and (which comes to the same thing) to Queen 
Cleopatra.*® 


Laws 7.793B (rarpia vopipa & Kad@s icbevTa Taon owrnpia 
mepixadipavra exer Tovs TOTE YpayevTas vouous) . 

 Tosephtha Hag. 3.35, Pal. Hag. 79d. The Samaritans, as they disallowed 
any ‘interpretation,’ and yet found it impossible to go on sticking to the text 
in its literal form, were driven to the only alternative — emendation; see the 
present writer’s discussion in Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
1932, 152. The Rabbis saw through this: cp. e.g. Bab. Sota 33b. 

13 Ant. 18.1.4. 

14 Matthew 22.23 ff., Mark 12.18 ff., Luke 20.27 ff. 

1s Bab. Nid. 69b ff.: Does Lot’s wife, a pillar of salt, convey unclean- 
ness? (Strictly, she is a corpse.) Does the child raised from the dead by Elisha 
convey uncleanness? When the dead are raised, will they need sprinkling on 
the third and seventh days, having been in contact with a corpse? The Talmud 
terms these scoffing questions dibhere boruth, ‘sayings of a vulgar nature.’ 

16 Bab. Sanh. gob. The Queen admits that the dead will rise but wonders 
whether they will be naked or dressed? Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, vol. 2, 
68 (followed by Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, 
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There were, then, these diametrically opposed views: the 
Pharisaic, according to which the authority of the fathers must 
be unconditionally accepted, and the Sadducean, according to 
which the text alone was binding, while any question not an- 
swered by it might be approached quite freely, in a philosophical 
fashion. In this situation, Hillel‘? declared that Scripture itself 
included the tradition of the fathers; and that it did so — here 
he took a leaf out of the other party’s book — precisely if read 


vol. 1, 897), thinks that ‘Cleopatra’ must be emended because she was not 
contemporary with Meir, a. D. 150, to whom she is represented as talking. 
But Talmudic legend was never afraid of anachronisms, and whoever wanted 
to indicate that Meir’s opponents were Alexandrians, i. e. addicts to Greek 
philosophy, might find Cleopatra particularly suitable in view of the rather 
improper flavour of the question. A most unsavoury story is told about her 
in Bab. Nid. 30b. 

17 The Talmud is fully aware of the decisive role played by him; he is 
compared to Ezra in Bab. Suk. 20a, Sota 48b. The four legends in Bab. 
Shab. 30bf. are designed to illustrate (inter alia) four cardinal teachings of his: 
(1) every question deserves a well-reasoned answer, (2) tradition must 
inevitably command some authority, (3) by applying the norms of inter- 
pretation, the entire Law might be inferred from a single, ethical principle, 
and (4) the tradition of the fathers contains nothing but what follows from 
Scripture on proper exegesis. Ad (1): Somebody asks Hillel questions like 
‘Why have the Babylonians such round heads?,’ to which he replies ‘A weighty 
question — because they have no skilful midwives.’ Ad (2): A gentile under- 
takes to become a convert if he need submit only to the written Law. The 
severe Shammai rejects him, Hillel accepts him. The first day, he teaches him 
the Hebrew alphabet; the second, he reverses the order of the letters. The 
proselyte protests, whereupon Hillel tells him that if he trusts him as to the 
alphabet, he might do so as to the oral Torah. Ad (3): A gentile undertakes 
to become a convert if he can be taught the entire Torah while standing on 
one foot. Shammai rejects him, Hillel accepts him. He teaches him ‘What is 
hateful to you, do not to your fellowman:’ all the rest, he says, is interpretation. 
Ad (4): A gentile undertakes to become a convert if he will be made High 
Priest. Shammai rejects him, Hillel accepts him. In the course of his instruc- 
tion, Num. 1.51 is reached: ‘And the stranger that cometh nigh shall be put 
to death.’ Hillel explains that even King David is a ‘stranger’ for this purpose, 
whereupon his pupil, by a gal wahomer, an inference a minori ad maius, deduces 
the utter unfitness of a proselyte. He then returns to Shammai to ask him 
why he dogmatized instead of drawing his attention to Num. 1.51: once he 
(the convert) knew that verse, and the method of gal wahomer, he himself 

‘(the convert) agreed with the traditional attitude, te himself shuddered at 
his original request. 
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as, on the most up-to-date teaching of the philosophical schools, 
a code of laws ought to be read. There existed, he claimed, a 
series of rational norms of exegesis making possible a sober 
clarification and extension of legal provisions. If they were 
applied to Scripture, the opinions expressed by the fathers would 
be vindicated, would turn out to be logical, not arbitrary; and 
in fact, he contended, some measure of traditional, Rabbinic 
authority would always remain indispensable — not everybody 
was in a position to judge the merits of a doctrine approved by 
the experts.’ While this part of his program was addressed to 
the Sadducees, he pointed out to his own group that his her- 
meneutics, if they vindicated the tradition of the fathers, must 
themselves enjoy a degree of sanctity and be put to further use: 
the tradition of the fathers (he urged) had evidently been evolved 
along these lines all the time. His first public debate before the 
Pharisaic officers — on the question whether the paschal lamb 
might be slaughtered even if Passover fell on a Sabbath — cul- 
minated in the demonstration that what he concluded from the 
Bible by means of his system of interpretation coincided with the 
traditional ruling. It was then that the Pharisees made him their 
leader and accepted his innovation.?? Let us just note that the 
very setting of this historic debate was that of the ‘disputatio 
fori.’2° 

Hillel, by introducing this system into Talmudic jurispru- 
dence, accomplished two things. He not only created the basis 
for a development of the law at the same time orderly and un- 
limited,?" but also led the way towards a bridging of the gulf 


18 See the legends numbered (2) and (4) in the preceding footnote. Accord- 
ing to Pal. Pes. 33a, Hillel went from Babylonia to Palestine in order to get it 
confirmed that the results of his interpretation agreed with tradition. Jesus’ 
reply to the question about resurrection (see above, p. 243) is twofold: he not 
only propounds a theological argument — there might be a rejoinder to that — 
but also quotes a verse from Scripture to be taken as alluding to a quickening 
of the dead. 

19 Pal. Pes. 33a, Bab. Pes. 66a. 

20 That ancient Roman ‘interpretation’ assumed the form of a public 
debate is stated in D. 1.2.2.5. A vivid illustration may be found in Cicero, 
De Or, 1.56.240; see below, p. 246 n. 24. 

2 The possibilities of the new method were clearly seen from the outset, 
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between Pharisees and Sadducees. On the one hand, he upheld 
the authority of tradition. Actually, in a sense, he increased it: 
as, for him, the traditional decisions were all logical, necessary 
inferences from the Bible, they were equal in rank to the latter. 
He went as far as to speak of two Toroth, a written one and an 
oral one?? — an idea governing all subsequent thought. On the 
other hand, his modern, scientific technique and, above all, the 
very conception of the oral Torah as deriving from, and thus 
essentially inherent in, the text implied a profound appreciation 
of the Sadducean standpoint and must have brought over a 
good many who embraced it. Clearly, his work in this field was 
not the least of his achievements in the service of unity and 
peace. 

We may now examine the main ideas underlying Hillel's 
program. 

First, the fundamental antithesis he tried to overcome was 
that between law resting on the respect for a great man, on the 
authority of tradition, and law resting on rational, intelligible 
considerations. This antithesis is common in the rhetorical litera- 
ture of the time. His contemporary Cicero distinguishes between 
arguments from the nature of the case and arguments from 
external evidence, that is to say, from authority. An example of 
the latter type would be the decision: ‘Since Scaevola said so and 
so, this must be taken as the law.’ In 137 B. c., Cicero reports, 
P. Crassus, after first ‘taking refuge in authorities,’ had to admit 
that Galba’s ‘disputation’ founded on arguments from analogy 
and equity led to a more plausible result.74 


as emerges from legend (3), above, p. 244 n. 17: all Law might at a pinch be 
deduced from one principle. 

2 Bab. Shab. 31a. Shammai also used these terms: in this respect, there 
was no disagreement between him and Hillel. The equality of the oral Torah 
is strikingly brought out by the fact that the principle from which, in Hillel's 
view, the entire Law might be deduced, ‘What is hateful...’ (see legend (3), 
above, p. 244 n. 17), belongs, not to Scripture, but to traditional ethics. 

23 Top. 2.8, 4.24 (‘quae autem adsumuntur extrinsecus, ea maxime ex 
auctoritate ducuntur, ut si respondeas: quoniam P. Scaevola dixerit, id tibi 
ius videri’). Cp. Aristotle, Rhet. 2.23.12, Quintilian 5.11.36. 

4 De Or. 1.56.240 (‘Galba autem multas similitudines afferre multaque 
pro aequitate contra ius dicere; atque illum ad auctores confugisse, ac tamen 
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Secondly, Hillel claimed that any gaps in Scriptural law might 
be filled in with the help of certain modes of reasoning — a good, 
rhetorical theory. Cicero has much to say about ‘ratiocination,’ 
by which ‘from that which is written there is derived a further 
point not written,”5 while Auctor ad Herennium defines ‘ratioci- 
nation’ as the method to be applied where ‘the judge has to deal 
with a case not falling under a statute of its own, yet covered by 
other statutes in view of a certain analogy.’” 

Thirdly, the result of such interpretation was to be of the 
same status as the text itself, was to be treated as if directly 
enjoined by the original lawgiver. This view also can be paral- 
lelled. Of a certain institution, Gaius tells us that it is called 
‘statutory’ because ‘though there is no express provision about it 
in the statute (the XII Tables), yet it has been accepted through 
interpretation as if it had been introduced by the statute.’’7 
Another time he even omits the ‘as if,’ representing as laid down 
by the XII Tables a rule in reality deduced from that code by its 
interpreters.?* As is well known, the term ius civile was occasion- 
ally employed for the body of law evolved by interpretation.” 
This reflects a stage where the law evolved by interpretation was 
so different from, and so much fuller than, the statute law to 
which it attached that it had practically buried the latter and 
usurped its place. 


concessisse Galbae disputationem sibi probabilem videri’). Of course, it was 
also possible to ‘dispute,’ ‘interpret a statute,’ so as to reach results in con- 
flict with equity; D. 50.16.177, 50-17-65. 

2s De Inv. 1.13.17 (‘ex eo quod scriptum est aliud quod non scriptum 
est inveniri’); cp. 2.50.148 ff. 

2% 1.13.23 (‘cum res sine propria lege venit in iudicium, quae tamen ab 
aliis legibus similitudine quadam occupatur’); cp. Aristotle, Rhet. 2.23.1 ff., 
Quintilian 7.8.3 ff. 

271.165 (‘quae tutela legitima vocatur, non quia nominatim ea lege de 
hac tutela cavetur, sed quia proinde accepta est per interpretationem atque 
si verbis legis introducta esset’); cp. 3.218. The term iura condere may have 
originated as describing the activity of the ancient interpreters: see G. 4.30. 

28 2.42: ‘fundi vero et aedium biennio, et ita lege XII tabularum cautum 
est’. The XII Tables, as Gaius doubtless knew, mentioned only fundus, the 
interpreters, reasoning from analogy, added aedes; Cicero, Top. 4.23, Pro 
Caec. 19.54. 

29 [T), 1.2.2.5, 12. 
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Fourthly, Hillel’s assumption of ‘a written Torah and an 
oral Torah’ is highly reminiscent of the pair vouot €yypagor and 
vOMOL &Ypagot or ius scriptum and ius non scriptum (or per manus 
traditum). It is superfluous to adduce references, but it may be 
worth noting that the terms vouor &ypagou and ius non scriptum 
do not always signify the natural law common to all men. They 
frequently signify the traditional, customary law of a particular 
community as opposed to its statute law.3° Plato, in the same 
section where he describes the customs of the fathers as a pro- 
tective covering around the written laws, says expressly that 
‘what people call customs of the fathers are nothing else than the 
sum of unwritten laws.’3t They are even used of the law created 
by the interpreters of statutes.3? Since, on the other hand, Hillel’s 
‘oral Torah’ was still of a wide range, embracing ethics as well 
as law in the narrow sense, his dependence on Hellenistic philos- 
ophy seems beyond doubt. 

Fifthly, there is an idea which at first sight looks the exclusive 
property of the Rabbis, for whom the Bible had been composed 
under divine inspiration: the lawgiver foresaw the interpretation 
of his statutes, deliberately confined himself to a minimum, 
relying on the rest being inferable by a proper exegesis. (It is 
this idea which gradually led to the doctrine that the oral Law 
no less than the written is of Sinaitic origin: God, by word of 
mouth, revealed to Moses both the methods by which fresh 
precepts might be derived from Scripture and all precepts that 
would ever be in fact derived.) But even this is a stock argument 
of the orators. Cicero observes that the application of a statute 


8° Aristotle, Rhet. 1.13.2 (Aéyw 5€ vouov idioy wey tov éxdorous wpio- 
pévov mpds abrovs, Kat rodrov rov ev a&ypagov rov dé yeypapupévor, 
Kowov b€ Tov Kata poow), also D. 1.1.6.1, 1.3.32 pr., I. 1.2.3.9. That ius 
scriptum as understood in the Digest is not quite the same as statute law in the 
modern sense need hardly be mentioned. The term per manus traditum is, 
of course, always confined to the custom of a certain people; cp. Livy 5.51.4, 
D. 29.7.10. 

* Laws 7.793\ (ols marpious vowous érovoudtovow odk &AdXa éorly n 
Ta ToLatra (4ypaga voutwa) Ebumavra. In the Statesman, aypdupara or 
a&ypaga is regularly paired off with rarpua; e. g. 295A, 298D f. 

# Cicero, De Inv. 1:83.17, 2.50.148, Quintilian 7.8.3, D. 1.2.2.5, 12; 
see above, p. 245 n. 20, p. 247 nn. 25, 26, 29. 
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to a case not mentioned in it may be justified by pleading that 
the lawgiver omitted the case ‘because, having written about 
another, allied one, he thought nobody could have any doubt 
about this one,’ or that ‘in many laws many points are omitted 
which, however, Noone would consider as really omitted, since 
they can be deduced from other points that are put down.’33 
Auctor ad Herennium advises him who wishes to go beyond the 
letter of a law to ‘extol the appropriateness*4 and brevity of the 
author’s style, since he put down only as much as was necessary, 
but deemed it unnecessary to put down what could be understood 
without being put down;’ only by going beyond the letter are 
we giving effect to ‘the will of the author.’ When Sabinus 
extended a mode of assessment prescribed in the first chapter of 
the lex Aquilia to the third where it was not prescribed, he main- 
tained that ‘the lawgiver thought it sufficient to have used the 
relevant word in the first chapter.’3° The Romans inherited the 
idea from the Greeks. Lysias, for instance, asserts that the law- 
giver who declared punishable the use of certain offensive words 
meant to include all equivalent ones.37 If one wonders how Greeks 


33 De Inv. 2.50.150f. (‘idcirco de hac re nihil esse scriptum quod, cum 
de illa esset scriptum, de hac is qui scribebat dubitaturum neminem arbitratus 
sit....miultis in legibus multa praeterita esse quae idcirco praeterita nemo 
arbitretur quod ex ceteris de quibus scriptum sit intellegi possint’); cp. 
2.47.39 f., 2.50.152, De Leg. 2.7.18. 

34 Cp. commodissime in Cicero, De Inv. 2.50.152, cited in the preceding 
footnote. 

35 2.10.14 (‘laudabimus scriptoris commoditatem atque brevitatem, quod 
tantum scripserit quod necesse fuerit, illud quod sine scripto intellegi potuerit 
non necessario scribendum putaverit ...contra eum qui scriptum recitet et 
scriptoris voluntatem non interpretetur’); cp. 2.12.18. 

36 G, 3.218: ‘nam legislatorem contentum fuisse quod prima parte eo verbo 
usus esset.’ Note the close similarity in expression to Auct. ad Her. 2.10.14, 
2.12.18, cited in the preceding footnote. I. 4.3.15 says: ‘nam plebem Romanam, 
quae hanc legem tulit, contentam fuisse’. Possibly, Tribonian no longer under- 
stood the doctrine of interpretation underlying Sabinus’ remark and believed 
that the omission in the third chapter was to be explained by the character 
of the lex Aquilia as a plebiscite, the plebs being a careless and lazy law- 
giver. 

37 Contra Theomn. I 8 (epi évos eima@v mepl TavTwy ednAwWOEY); CP. 
also (despite important differences) Aristotle, Rhet. 1.13.13, 17, in turn 
dependent on Plato, Statesman 294A f. 
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and Romans could talk in this ‘religious’ way, it should be re- 
membered that there had been periods when their ancient legisla- 
tions also enjoyed a semi-divine standing, much as the Bible 
did among the Jews. 

Sixthly, it is the task of a lawgiver to lay down basic principles 
only, from which any detailed rules may be inferred. Just so, 
Cicero, in the imaginary role of a legislator, announces that 
‘the statutes will be set forth by me, not in a complete form — 
that would be endless — but in the form of generalized questions 
and their decisions;’ and according to Suetonius, Caesar planned 
to replace the embarrassing mass of statutes by ‘a few books, 
containing what was best and necessary.’38 

Seventhly, it is the task of a lawgiver, if he wants to regulate 
a series of allied cases, to choose the most frequent and leave the 
others to be inferred on the ground of analogy.’ Just so, Cicero 
argues that the edict directed against violence with the help 
of men ‘brought together’ covers the case where men had as- 
sembled uninvited and were then made to participate in some 
violence; the edict is framed in this way because ‘normally, where 
numbers are needed, men are brought together,’ but ‘though 
the word may be different, the substance is not, and the same 
law will apply to all cases where it is clear that the same principle 
of equity is at stake.’4° In opening that half of his Digest where 
he discusses leges and senatusconsulta, Julian explains that 
neither ‘can be formulated so as to comprise all cases that may 


3* Cicero, De Leg. 2.7.18, referred to above, p. 249 n. 33 (‘leges a me eden- 
tur non perfectae — nam esset infinitum — sed ipsae summae rerum atque 
sententiae’); cp. 2.19.47 ff., Aristotle, Rhet. 1.13.12 ff., Nic. E. 5.10.4 ff., 
Plato, Statesman 294A f. Suetonius, Div. Jul. 44.2 (‘optima quaeque et neces- 
saria in paucissimos conferre libros’); cp. the use of necessarius in Auct. ad 
Her. 2.10.14, quoted above, p. 249 n. 35. 

39 It is not certain that this idea goes back to Hillel’s time, but it cannot 
be much later: see Mishnah Edhuyoth 1.12, where the School of Shammai 
accounts for a traditional ruling, which they desire to extend, by saying that 
it speaks about ‘what happens normally,’ i. e. gives only the principal example. 
By Ishamel’s age, the idea was fully established. 

4° Pro Caec. 21.59 (‘quia plerumque, ubi multitudine opus est, homines 
cogi solent, ideo de coactis compositum interdictum est; quod etiamsi verbo 
differre videbitur, re tamen erit unum, et omnibus in causis idem valebit in 
quibus perspicitur una atque eadem causa aequitatis’). 
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occur at any time, but it is sufficient that the most frequent 
happenings should be regulated.’# 

Hillel’s jurisprudence, then, i. e. his theory of the relation 
between statute law, tradition and interpretation, was entirely 
in line with the prevalent’ Hellenistic ideas on the matter. The 
same is true of the details of execution, of the methods he pro- 
posed to give practical effect to his theory. The famous seven 
norms of hermeneutics he proclaimed, the seven norms in accord- 
ance with which Scripture was to be interpreted, hitherto looked 
upon as the most typical product of Rabbinism, all of them be- 
tray the influence of the rhetorical teaching of his age. 

The first of these norms is the inference a fortiori, or a minort 
ad maius — in Hebrew gal wahomer, ‘the light and the weighty.’ 
Ex. 20.25 gives permission to build the altar of stone, brick 
or anything else.4? By means of a gal wahomer, it is concluded 
that, since the material may be chosen in the case of this most 
important object of the Temple, it may a fortiori be chosen for 
the other, less important objects. The second, third and fourth 
norms in Hillel’s plan are various kinds of inferences from 
analogy. For example, just as the daily sacrifice, which Scripture 
says should be brought ‘at its appointed time,’ is due even on a 
Sabbath, so the Passover lamb, which Scripture also demands 
‘at its appointed time,’ must be slaughtered even if Passover 
falls on a Sabbath.4* Rhetorical parallels abound. ‘What applies 
to the maius,’ says Cicero, ‘must apply also to the minus, and 
vice versa. Again, what applies to one thing must apply to that 
which is equal.’ To discover the meaning of a problematic 


4D. 1.3.10; see Lenel, Palingenesia, vol. 1, 464 (‘neque leges neque 
senatusconsulta ita scribi possunt ut omnes casus qui quandoque inciderint 
comprehendantur, sed sufficit ea quae plerumque accidunt contineri’). 

# At least that was what the Rabbis took to be the force of ‘if’ in ‘And 
if thou wilt make me an altar of stones:’ Mekhiltha ad loc. For the present 
purpose, it is immaterial! whether or not this view is tenable. 

43 Pal. Pes. 33a, Bab. Pes. 66a, Num. 28.2, 9.2. The writer refrains from 
being more explicit about Hillel’s second, third and fourth norms because their 
original nature and history has not so far been appreciated, but it would lead 
too far afield here to go into them. For a certain aspect of the second, gezera 
shawa, see above, p. 241 n. 7. 

4 Top. 4.23: ‘quod in re maiore valet valeat in minore, item contra; 
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phrase, its ‘normal force,’ the ‘usage of language’ and the ‘anal- 
ogies and examples of those who have used it thus’ will have to 
be considered ;45 and the definition should not ‘clash with the 
usage in the writings of others, certainly not with that in other 
writings by the same author.’4 

It might perhaps be objected that it is so natural to argue a 
fortiort or from analogy that the parallels cannot prove any 
borrowing on Hillel’s part. Postponing this problem for a mo- 
ment, we would draw attention to the arrangement of his norms: 
first a fortiori, then analogy. One could imagine the reverse 
order. But it is interesting that, right from Aristotle,47 wherever 
in rhetorical literature the methods of interpretation are set 
forth in a tabulated form, this is the order we find. We have 
already quoted Cicero: ‘What applies to the maius must apply 
to the minus, and vice versa; what applies to one thing must 
apply to that which is equal.’48 Auctor ad Herennium declares 
that the first thing to be asked when filling the gaps of the law 
by ‘ratiocination’ is ‘whether anything comparable has been 
laid down concerning greater, smaller or equal matters.’49 There 
is a standard sequence, and it is observed in Hillel’s list. 

Still deferring the question of the naturalness of his first four 
norms, let us proceed to the fifth, which is more complicated, 
the rule of ‘the general and the specific,’ kelal upherat. It says 
that if the range of a statute is indicated both by a wider and a 
narrower term, it is the one put second that counts; that is to 
say, if the narrower term comes second, it restricts the wider 


item quod in re pari valet valeat in hac quae par est.’ \s an illustration of the 
latter argument he adduces the extension of the XII Tables’ rule concerning 
usticapion of fundus; see above, p. 247 n. 28. 

4 Part. Or. 36.123, 126 (‘communis verbi vis,’ ‘consuetudo sermonis,’ ‘simi- 
lia exemplaque eorum qui ita locuti sunt’). 

Part. Or. 37.132 (‘discrepare cum ceteris scriptis vel aliorum vel maxime 
eiusdem’). 

47 Rhet. 2.23.4 f. 

* Top. 4.23; see above, p. 251 n. 44. Cp. 18.68, De Or. 2.40.172, De Inv. 
1.28.41, 2.17.55; also Quintilian 5.10.86 ff. There are one or two exceptions 
to the rule, but they can be shewn to be secondary. 

49 2.13.18 (‘in causa ratiocinali primum quaeretur ecquid de rebus maiori- 
bus aut minoribus aut similibus similiter scriptum aut iudicatum sit’). 
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one, while if the wider one comes last, it includes and adds to the 
narrower one. Lev. 1.2 ordains that ‘ye shall bring your offering 
of the beasts, of the oxen and sheep;’ the general term ‘beasts’ 
is restricted by the following more specific ‘oxen and sheep’ — 
so wild animals are’excluded.s° By way of contrast, Ex. 22.9 (10) 
fixes the liability of a man charged by another with the custody of 
‘an ass, an ox, a sheep or any beast;’ here the specific terms ‘ass, 
ox, sheep’ are covered and added to by the following more 
general ‘any beast’ — so the regulation extends to wild animals 
as well.5 

The latter half of the norm, about the order specific — 
general, is fully given by Celsus (who was particularly interested 
in hermeneutics): ‘it is not unusual,’ he tells us, ‘for a statute 
first to enumerate a few cases specially and then to add a com- 
prehensive term by which to embrace any special cases.’s? The 
rule underlies certain older decisions, for instance, one by Q. 
Mucius. A will provided that ‘X shall be my heir if he ascends the 
Capitol; X shall be my heir,’ and Mucius held that ‘the second 
clause should prevail, since it is fuller than the first.’s3 However, 
the other part of this norm of interpretation, i. e. that concerning 
the order general — specific, also seems to have been familiar 
to the earlier classical Roman jurists. A man, in conveying land, 
gave an assurance that ‘it was first class (free from servitudes) 
and he had not allowed its legal position to deteriorate (had not 
allowed any servitudes to be imposed).’ Proculus held that only 
the second, narrower clause was binding: ‘though the first clause 
alone, without the addition of the second, would mean the 


5° Siphra ad loc. 

st Mekhiltha ad loc. 

82 [). 9.2.27.16: ‘non esse novum ut lex specialiter quibusdam enumeratis 
generale subiciat verbum quo specialia complectatur.’ Celsus is discussing the 
lex Aqutlia, which, as we saw above, p. 249, Sabinus also treated on approved 
rhetorical lines. In non-legal prose, the summing up of a detailed exposé was, 
of course, a recognized stylistic device. Cicero, in De Inv. 2.5.18, uses almost 
the same words as Celsus: ‘denique, ut omnia generatim amplectamur....’ 

33 D. 28.5.68, from Pomponius on Mucius, but doubtless going back to 
the latter (‘si ita scriptum fuerit “‘Tithasus si in Capitolium ascenderit heres 
esto, Tithasus heres esto,”’ secunda scriptura potior erit; plenior est enim quam 
prior’). 
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complete absence of any servitudes, yet I believe the second 
clause releases him sufficiently to limit his responsibility to such 
servitudes as were imposed through himself.’s4 The specific term, 
the perat, which comes second, restricts the general one, the kelal, 
which comes first. 

To turn now to the question we have put off: can it be argued 
that the first four norms of Hillel are so natural that the rhetorical 
parallels constitute no evidence of a genetic connection? For one 
thing, the argument is greatly weakened by the existence of 
parallels to the fifth norm, of ‘the general and the specific,’ 
which is rather subtle (not to mention the Hellenistic colouring 
of Hillel’s doctrine of the role of interpretation as a whole). 
But even the first four are not so very simple. If we take as illus- 
tration the inference a fortiori — to be sure, any layman might 
reason thus: ‘Here is a teetotaller who does not touch cider; he 
will certainly refuse whisky.’ Three points, however, must not 
be overlooked. First, the deduction will not always be made in 
this direct, almost technical manner; more often than not there 
will be some twist somewhere. Secondly, the ordinary person 
will rarely perceive the exact nature of his deduction. There is 
a considerable difference between merely using various modes of 
deduction and being aware of using just these modes, defining, 
distinguishing and tabulating them. Thirdly, the recommenda- 
tion of a series of such modes of deduction as an instrument — 
or indeed, as the only satisfactory instrument — with which 
to build up a complete legal or theological system manifestly 
involves a further step. Medieval Icelandic law is of a high 
standard; if the norms of exegesis here discussed were so natural, 


s4]), 50.16.126: ‘si, cum fundum tibi <mancipio> darem, legem ita dixi 
“uti optimus maximusque esset”’ et adieci “ius fundi deterius factum non esse 
per dominum praestabitur,” amplius eo praestabitur nihil; etiamsi prior pars 
“ut optimus maximusque sit” liberum esse significat eoque, si posterior pars 
adiecta non esset, liberum praestare deberem, tamen inferiore parte satis 
me liberatum puto ne quid aliud praestare debeam quam “ius fundi per do- 
minum deterius factum non esse.””’ For <mancipio>, see Lenel, Palingenesia, 
vol. 2, 164. The present writer has changed the current punctuation of the 
text, which takes no account of the doctrine of interpretation behind it. It is 
unfamiliarity with this doctrine which explains the large scale excisions and 
emendations proposed by some modern scholars. 
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we should expect to find them there, but there is no trace of them. 
Actually, it is by no means clear to what extent our modern 
lawyers are consciously applying a coherent system of herme- 
neutics. 

A comparison between’the Old Testament and the New is 
instructive. Both contain inferences a fortiori; the Old Testament 
cases were already collected by the Rabbis of the Talmud 
(occasionally, indeed, their eyes were too sharp). But there is a 
difference. The Old Testament cases are popular, the New 
Testament ones technical. A good Old Testament instance is the 
reply of Joseph’s brothers when accused of the theft of his cup: 
‘The money which we found in our sacks’ mouths we brought 
again unto thee — how then should we steal silver or gold?’ss 
Apart from a slight irregularity. in the structure of the argu- 
ment — an action, ‘we brought again,’ in the premise, an omis- 
sion, ‘we did not steal,’ in the conclusion®* — it is relevant to note 
that the statement occurs in the course of a dispute concerning 
facts, namely, the guilt or innocence of Joseph’s brothers. It is 
a far cry from here to the methodical elaboration of law and 
theology by means of the norm a minori ad matus. This stage, 
however, is reached by the time of the New Testament. According 
to Matthew, Jesus, asked about healing on the Sabbath, an- 
swered: ‘What man shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit 
on the sabbath, will not lift it out? How much better then is a 
man than a sheep! Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 
sabbath.’s7 According to Luke, he argued: ‘Doth not each man 
on the sabbath loose his ox for the watering? And ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound 
these eighteen years, be loosed ?’s* These are academic, ‘Halakhic’ 


55 Gen. 44.8. 

s6 A perfectly straight inference a fortiori would run either ‘we did not 
retain the money found, still less did we steal’ or ‘we brought again the 
money found, still more did we refrain from stealing.’ 

57 Matthew 12.10 ff. 

s8 Luke 13.14 ff. It is interesting that the mode of reasoning is the same 
as in Matthew 12.10 ff., a gal wahomer, though the substance of the argument 
is not a little different. The argument of Luke 14.3 ff., on the other hand, is 
very close to Matthew 12.10 ff. in substance, but there is no longer an obvious 
gal wahomer. If we did not know Matthew 12.10 ff. and Luke 13.14 ff., we 
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applications of Hillel’s first rule of exegesis. No less significant 
an example may be met with in Paul’s theological discourse: 
‘While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us; much more then, 
being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath 
through him.’s® The technique is exactly the same as that of the 
Roman jurists, whose ‘ratiocination’ respecting the lex Aelia 
Sentia is recorded by Gaius. The statute laid down that the 
property of certain dediticii should on death be treated like that 
of citizen freedmen. The jurists, however, decided that the 
dediticut were not thereby given the citizen freedmen’s power of 
making a will: seeing that even Junian Latins, superior in status 
to dediticui, were incapable of making a will, it could not have 
been the lawgiver’s intention to grant this facility to ‘men of 
the very lowest rank.’® 

The point is that Hillel’s system — and not only the first 
four norms — is ‘natural’ in the sense of ‘grown out of intelligent 


should probably see in Luke 14.5 a reasoning from analogy: as one may help 
a beast, so one may a man. 

8° Romans §.8f.; much more=70AA@ wGAXov, multo magis. John 13.14 
is curious. According to the prevalent reading, Jesus, as Lord and Master, 
sets an example, baddevyya, to be imitated by his disciples; this idea recurs 
in many passages of the New Testament. But D 0 it sy insert réa@ @AXov 
before kal tyets dgeidere, thus turning the argument into a technical gal 
wahomer: if the Master performs this servile duty, a fortiori the disciples must 
do it. 

6° 3.75: ‘pessimae condicionis hominibus.’ Note the ascription of the 
result to the will of the lawgiver; cp. above, pp. 248 ff. The term incredibile is 
technical in rhetorical hermeneutics: verisimile or credibile designates what 
may be presumed, in view of all circumstances or on ‘ratiocination,’ to be the 
import of an arrangement or law, incredibile what cannot be regarded as such. 
See e. g. Cicero, De Inv. 2.40.117, D. 12.4.6.pr., 15.1.9.4, 15.1.57.2, 18.1.39.1, 
19.1.13.22, 20.1.6, 20.4.13, 28.6.41.5, 30.1.47 pr., 34.2.8, 34.5.24, 35.1.25, 
35-1.36.1, 48.19.41, 50.16.142, 50.17.114. Later the exclusion of dediticii was 
based not on an inference a minori ad maius, but on an entirely different 
argument: Ulp. 20.14. 

The fifth, ‘the general and the specific,’ is applied, more or less con- 
sciously, in innumerable cases in modern law. The Travellers’ Guide, handed 
to those spending a holiday abroad, forbids you ‘to cash cheques on your 
sterling account, to borrow currency or to enter into any other agreement to 
obtain foreign currency’ — clearly a provision which ‘specialiter quibusdam 
enumeratis generale subiciat verbum quo specialia complectatur.’ 
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observation, consistent and useful.’ (So, presumably, is the 
theory of relativity.) But (like the theory of relativity) it is not 
‘natural’ — not even the first four norms—in the sense of 
‘obvious, readily hit upon by any student of these matters.’ 
It is the naturalness of the rhetorical categories and methods 
in the former sense, their soundness as doctrine and in practice, 
which accounts for their adoption, in one form or another, in 
so many parts of the Hellenistic world. Recently, it has been 
shewn that Philo was acquainted with them, and the conclusion 
has been drawn that he was influenced by Palestinian Rabbinism. 
But it is far more likely that he came across them in the course 
of his general studies at Alexandria. We have before us a science 
the beginnings of which may be traced back to Plato, Aristotle 
and their contemporaries. It recurs in Cicero, Hillel and Philo — 
with enormous differences in detail, yet au fond the same. 
Cicero did not sit at the feet of Hillel, nor Hillel at the feet of 
Cicero; and there was no need for Philo to go to Palestinian 
sources for this kind of teaching. As we saw, there are indeed 
signs that Hillel’s ideas were partly imported from Egypt. The 
true explanation lies in the common Hellenistic background. 
Philosophical instruction was very similar in outline whether 
given at Rome, Jerusalem or Alexandria. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the remaining norms of Hillel, 
beyond noting a clear parallel to the seventh, the rule that an 
ambiguity in the law may be settled by adducing the context, 
dabhar hallamedh me‘inyano. The commandment ‘Thou shalt 
not steal’ is interpreted as referring to theft of a person, not of 
property, since it appears together with other capital crimes 
against a person, namely, murder and adultery.” Cicero writes: 
‘It ought to be shewn that the ambiguous passage becomes 
intelligible from what precedes and comes after it.’ It may 
well have been this norm of interpretation which Celsus had in 
mind when he declared, in discussing Jeges dotis, that ‘it was not 
in accordance with the science of the civil law to judge or give 


62 Mekhiltha ad loc., Bab Sanh. 86a. 
6 De Inv. 2.40.117 (‘ex superiore et ex inferiore scriptura docendum 
id quod quaeratur fieri perspicuum’). 
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an opinion on the basis of a mere fragment of a lex, without 
inspecting the whole.’ 

A few remarks may be added about terminology. We have 
already pointed out that, just as the Romans succeeded in 
latinizing the rhetorical notions they used, so the ‘classical,’ 
Tannaitic Rabbis succeeded in hebraizing them. There was no 
slavish, literal rendering. In fact, it is fascinating to watch the 
transformation the Hellenistic concepts underwent as they were 
freely adapted to the Jewish milieu. To take a small example, 
we mentioned above the introduction by Hillel of the antithesis 
‘a written Torah and an oral Torah,’ an antithesis owing much 
to that of vouor éyypagor and Gypagor or ius scriptum and non 
scriptum or per manus traditum. Yet look at the Hebrew term 
for ‘oral Torah:’ torah shebbe‘al pe, ‘Torah by mouth.’ The words 
‘al pe, ‘by mouth,’ frequently signify ‘by heart,’ ‘from memory,’ 
and this meaning is certainly relevant. But for the Rabbis of 
the Talmud, a good many other ideas were evoked by the phrase. 
We need only consider passages like the following: ‘According 
to the mouth of the Lord they rested, and according to the mouth 
of the Lord they journeyed; they kept the charge of the Lord 
according to the mouth of the Lord in the hand of Moses;’és 
again, ‘The Torah of thy mouth is better unto me than thousands 
of gold and silver; give me understanding that I may learn thy 
commandments;’® or again, ‘This book of the Torah shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, but thou shalt meditate therein day 
and night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all that 
is written therein.’*? The latter verse in particular must have been 
in Hillel’s mind when he coined the antithesis in question (or 
in the mind of whoever coined it about that time). It advocates 
the constant study, interpretation, of Scripture,®® for the sake 


% 1). 1.3.24; Lenel, Palingenesia, vol. 1, 141 (‘incivile est nisi tota lege 
perspecta una aliqua particula eius proposita iudicare vel respondere’). 
On Celsus, see above, p. 253. 

*s Num. 9.23; cp. Josh. 22.9, Ex. 17.1, 38.21, Num. 3.51, Ezra Lets IT 
Chron. 36.22. 

$0) Ps. 119.72:h% 

67 Josh. 1.8. 

68 Exactly what the original author meant by this does not here matter. 
The Rabbis understood the verse as referring to the kind of study they 
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of being able scrupulously to fulfil all precepts. When we re- 
member the function of ‘a fence’ around Scriptural law assigned 
to the tradition of the fathers in the age of Hillel, and when we 
consider that the verse quoted enjoins constant interpretation 
by saying that “the Torah shall not depart out of thy mouth’ 
and describes as the object the keeping of all ‘that is written 
therein,’ we can hardly doubt that here is a main root of Hillel’s 
contrast between the ‘written Torah’ and the ‘Torah by mouth.’ 
The Hellenistic scheme has been completely Judaized. 
Nevertheless there are instances of the Greek or Latin terms 
being still noticeable in the Hebrew. In some cases, this is almost 
inevitable. Rules concerning deduction from analogy will natur- 
ally operate with concepts like 6yovoy in Greek — as when 
Aristotle explains this method as ‘the comparison of like with 
like, when both of them come under the same genus but one is 
more familiar than the other’®? — simile or par in Latin — as 
when Cicero says that ‘the doubtful matter to be deduced must 
appear similar to one as to which there is certainty’’? or that 
‘like is compared to like’”*— shawe in Hebrew.” Again, rules 
concerning general and specific laws could scarcely avoid ex- 
pressions like xad\ov — kata wépos (xad’ exacrov), yeriKdv 
( qepiéxery, meptdapBaverv) — tdcov, generale (complecti) — 
speciale (singula), kelal — perat. However, on occasion, the 
Rabbis employ words less obviously suitable, when it is worth 
searching for the possible Greek or Latin model. The sixth of 
Hillel’s norms is called keyotse’ bo bemagom ’aher, literally, ‘as 
what is going out with it in another passage of Scripture.’ The 
verse ‘When Moses held up his hand Israel prevailed’? is taken 


practised. It is noteworthy that the verb hagha, ‘to meditate,’ is actually 
used as denoting ‘to deduce a further law from an existing one’ in Pal. Meg. 
72b. 

69 Rhet. 1.2.19 (duovov mpds dpowov, brav augw wev | bmd TO abTo 
yévos, yuwpiuwrepov 5é Oarepov 70d Barépov). 

7 De Inv. 2.50.150 (‘ut id de quo quaeritur rei de qua constat simile 
esse videatur’). 

™ Top. 10.43 (‘par pari comparatur’). 

7 Occurring in the second of Hillel’s norms and several other Tannaitic 
rules of interpretation. 

73 Ex, 17.11. 
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as meaning that Israel prevailed when directing their thoughts 
on high; ‘as what is going out with it thou shouldest say, Make 
a serpent and set it upon a standard and every one that seeth 
it shall live?’ also means that they were healed when directing 
their thoughts on high.’ The phrase yotse’ bo (in Aramaic 
naphig be), ‘going out with it,’ in this sense of ‘corresponding to,’ 
is rare. Its use in the norm under discussion may well be due to 
aupBaive, which signifies not only ‘to correspond to,’ but also 
‘to follow from reasoning.’76 

Another case seems to be the familiar (shen)ne’emar, ‘(as) it 
is said.’?77 Like ‘(as) it is written,’ it exclusively introduces 
quotations from Scripture — never an oral tradition. It is tempt- 
ing to explain this by the influence of pnrév which, in rhetorical 
works, though literally ‘what is said,’ has the technical sense of 
‘the written document to be subjected to interpretation.’78 The 
Roman orators translated it by scriptum.7> The Rabbis, in 
addition to kathubh (Aramaic kethibh), ‘it is written,’ evolved 
a term more faithfully rendering the Greek: ne’emar, ‘it is 
said.’ 


74 Num. 21.8. 

7s Mishnah R. H. 3.8. 

7 See Plato, Gorg. 479C (ovAdAoyifouat ra cuuBaivovra éx Tod NOyov), 
Phaedo 74A (kava mavra ratra cuuBaiver THY dvaurvnow eivar dy’ duoiwr), 
Aristotle, Nic. E, 7.12.1 (ob ovuBaiver dua Ta07a), Demosthenes, Contra 
Aristog. I 792A (€k yap ay viv 66’ dot radra cvpBaive—the conclusion 
drawn is involved but, if the rhetorical scheme underlying it is recognized, 
makes perfect sense). Other terms deserving consideration in this connection 
are dueképxouat mepi rivos, ‘to expound’ (e.g. Plato, Laws 9.857E) and 
even the Latin (per)ventre (e. g. Cicero, De Inv. 2.50.148 f., 152 —see above, 
Pp. 247 n. 25). 

7 It does not figure in Hillel’s norms, but that it goes back to his 
epoch may be seen from éppéOm in Matthew 5.21, 31, Romans 9.12; cp. 
etpnxev in Hebrews 4.3, pnOév in Matthew 1.22, 2.17, 23, 4-14, 8.17, 12.17, 
13.35, 22.31, 24.15, and elpnuevoy in Luke 2.24, Acts 2.16, 13.40, Romans 
4.18. 

78 The fact that later scholiasts emphasize that the spoken word also may 
form a nTdv only confirms the original limitation. See also the next footnote. 

_ 1 They soon noticed that scriptum in this technical sense might consist 
in a purely verbal utterance; see e. g. Quintilian 7.5.6. Cp. the preceding foot- 
note. 
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In conclusion, attention may be drawn to four points that 
should be borne in mind when these matters are pursued in 
greater detail. 

First, the influence of Hellenistic philosophy was not con- 
fined to the period of Hillel. It had started before; and it went on 
afterwards, in an increasing degree, for a long time. The systems 
of interpretation advocated by Ishmael and Akiba some 150 
years later can be understood only against the background of 
the rhetorical teaching of the time. Josiah, a disciple of Ishmael, 
about the middle of the 2nd century A. c., favoured the method 
of seres: a verse at first sight illogical may be made logical by 
re-arranging its parts. In Num. 9.6 ff., we are told that certain 
men brought a problem ‘before Moses and before Aaron’ and 
that Moses transmitted it to God, thus obtaining the correct 
solution. Josiah explains®® that the passage cited must be re- 
arranged: the men evidently came first before Aaron, who did 
not know, and then before Moses, who approached God. The 
name of the method is curious, the literal meaning of serves being 
‘to castrate.’ It becomes intelligible, however, when we remember 
that Ttéuvey also signifies ‘to castrate,’ ‘to divide logically,’ ‘to 
distinguish,’ toun ‘castration,’ ‘logical division,’ ‘distinction,’ 
‘precision of expression,’ ‘caesura.’ Even ideas which prima facie 
one would incline to put down as peculiarly Rabbinic may turn 
out to have been, if not borrowed from rhetoric, at least sup- 
ported, helped on, by it. The oral Torah, in the eyes of the Rabbis, 
is the particular glory of Israel; the gentiles cannot grasp the 
secret, mysterious way Scripture is interpreted.** Cicero, as an 
argument in favour of ‘interpretation,’ i. e. of following the spirit 
rather than the letter of a statute, refers to the lawgiver’s decree 
that judges must be of a certain rank and age, capable not only, 
as anybody would be, of reciting a statute, but also of discovering 
its intention: ‘if the author of a statute committed his work to 
simple men and primitive judges, he would diligently put down 
every detail, but since he knows how well qualified the judges 


80 Siphre ad loc. 
8 Tanhuma Wayyera par. 6 on Gen. 18.17. 
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will be, he does not add what he deems to be obvious.’® It is 
the same thing in a Roman dress.* 

Secondly, the influence of Hellenistic philosophy was not 
confined to the domain of interpretation. Such fundamental 
matters as the distinction between mishpatim, rational, natural 
laws, ‘commandments which, were they not laid down, would 
have to be laid down,’ and huggoth, inexplicable laws, ‘command- 
ments which the evil impulse and the heathens refute,’* are not 
of purely Jewish origin; and even the teaching that ‘you have no 
right to criticize the huggoth’**’ was probably a commonplace 
before Plato. He has a profound discussion as to how far it is 
proper ‘to be wiser than the laws’** — this sounds like a reference 
to an earlier slogan —, and Aristotle advises us, if our case is 
favoured by a statute which, though still technically in force, is 
clearly obsolete, to argue ‘that there is no advantage in being 
wiser than the physician, for an error of the latter is less harmful 
than the habit of disobeying the authority; and to try to be wiser 
than the laws is precisely what is forbidden in the best of them.’®? 
Students of Roman law are familiar with the statements by 
Julian, ‘It is impossible to give reasons for everything that our 
forefathers laid down,’** and by Neratius, ‘Wherefore it is not 


8 De Inv. 2.47.139 (‘demonstrabit illum scriptorem, si scripta sua stultis 
hominibus et barbaris iudicibus committeret, omnia summa diligentia per- 
scripturum fuisse; nunc vero, quod intellegeret quales viri res iudicaturi 
essent, idcirco eum quae perspicua videret esse non adscripsisse’). 

83 Needless to say, an advocate using Cicero’s argument would at the same 
time flatter the judges. Even this element was hardly unwelcome to the Rabbis: 
the people would be more willing to shoulder the burden of the oral Law if 
that gave them a feeling of superiority. 

84 Siphra on Lev. 18.4, Bab. Yoma 67b. 

8 7b. “ 

% Statesman 299C (ovdéy yap det trav vouwy elvat coywrtepor). 

87 Rhet. 1.15.12 (ob Avotrede? mapacoyifecbar tov iatpdr, ob yap 
tocovTo BAawre 1 apaptia Tov latpov bcov 7rd WiferBar aredeiy 7d 
&pxovre kal dte 76 THY vouwy aopwrepoy (nreiv elvar Todr’ éoriv 6 év 
Tots ématvoupevots vopois amayopeverat. The argument is strongly in- 
fluenced by Plato. Even the comparison with the physician occurs in States- 
man 294 ff. 

88 ED. 1.3.20 (‘non omnium quae a maioribus constituta sunt ratio reddi 
potest’). 
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correct to inquire into the reasons of what they laid down, 
otherwise much that is secure would be undermined.’*? 

Thirdly, if the Roman and Greek sources can help us to 
clucidate the Jewish side, the converse is also true. To some 
extent, this may have beCome clear already. But to take a fresh 
example, about 200 B. c., Aelius Paetus wrote a ‘tripertita,’ where 
‘the law of the XII Tables was given first, then the interpretation 
was joined to it and finally the legis actio was appended.’%° 
Scholars are still divided as to whether there were three large 
parts — first the complete XII Tables, next all results of inter- 
pretation and then a list of all legis actiones — or whether each 
provision of the XII Tables (or each group of provisions) was 
accompanied by its interpretation and J/egis actto. Comparison 
of the Rabbinic material should settle the controversy in favour 
of the latter alternative. Aelius Paetus wrote a Midrash. The old, 
expositional (as distinct from the homiletical) Midrash takes the 
form of a running commentary on Scripture.” It is significant, 
however, that there is nothing on the Jewish side to correspond 
to the legis actio. So even here, no sooner have we noted a parallel 
than we are struck by the profound difference between the two 
legal systems. 

This brings us to the fourth and last point. The next task, of 
course, is to conduct a thorough inquiry into the debt of Talmudic 
jurisprudence to Hellenistic rhetoric. The present study is only 


89 1), 1.3.21 (‘et ideo rationes eorum quae constituuntur inquiri non 
oportet, alioquin multa ex his quae certa sunt subvertuntur’). 

9D. 1.2.2.38 (‘lege XII tabularum praeposita iungitur interpretatio, 
deinde subtexitur legis actio’). The same threefold division comes earlier on 
in the same fragment, in the first half of 1.2.2.12 (that the part up to ‘conti- 
nent’ goes back to an older source than the rest is suggested by the fact that 
the second half begins by ‘aut plebiscitum’ instead of ‘aut est plebiscitum’), 
and it recurs in 1.3.13. 

True, the Midrash was not written down till long after the period of 
the ‘tripertita.’ But in its oral form, it certainly dates from the Ist century 
B.c. (The recent discovery of a homiletical Midrash on Habakkuk 1 f., 
possibly written down in the Ist century B. C., is significant in this connection: 
the first steps towards a Halakhic Midrash can hardly be later.) Moreover, 
the Targum, the free rendering of Scripture into the vernacular for use in 
liturgy, is as old as Aelius, and the rule was that each verse of Scripture was at 
once to be followed by its paraphrase. 
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a first beginning, intended to open the subject and to shew that 
some debt there is, but to do no more. We have merely touched 
the fringe. Yet it is greatly to be hoped that, once this immediate 
task has been carried out, with all that belongs to it (it will, for 
example, be necessary to answer such subsidiary questions as 
whether the influence was greater or smaller at different times 
and on different schools, and through what channels it was 
chiefly exercised), the second, subtler one will not be forgotten: 
a working out of the differences between Greek and Roman 
rhetoric and Talmudic rhetoric, of the factors that determined the 
Rabbinic selection of certain notions and rejection of others, 
and of the changes that the Hellenistic concepts suffered — 
singly and as a system — in the course of being transferred to an 
alien soil. 


In piam memoriam optimi patrum, praeceptorum principis 
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JEROME’S RENDERING OF pow 


“ RAPHAEL LOEWE, University of Leeds 


HE history of biblical translation and exegesis is to some 

extent that of the interpretation of scriptural formulas and 
concepts in the light of ideas of the translator or exegete himself 
and of those commonly held in his own day. This process is 
complicated by two factors. The first is that in the original 
language the meaning of a given word has often developed in the 
period that separates the composition of the text from its trans- 
lation; early exegesis, both Jewish and Christian, was virtually 
unaware of this development apart from recognizing that one 
word often bears different meanings according to its context. 
In an age when the Bible was regarded as a spiritual unity, 
composed of a few actual literary unities, the existence of such 
a problem could scarcely be felt; and its consideration had to 
wait for modern biblical criticism and comparative linguistics. 
The other factor is that a word of complex meaning in the original 
can sometimes not be rendered in the new language by an exact 
equivalent: a substitute must therefore be selected, and this will 
reproduce the original accurately only if it is, so to speak, 
fertilized by it and impregnated with a specific connotation — 
e.g. &yyedos for qXxbn. To sustain the metaphor, if the female 
parent is already itself a complex idea, the concept of the original 
will, in translation, inherit the characteristics associated with its 
“equivalent” in the vernacular for any reader who has not the 
scholastic equipment constantly to make a tacit mental reserva- 
tion as he reads. And since this depends on a knowledge of 
Hebrew, such an adjustment could not be made by any but a 
few readers of the Bible in Greek. 

The study of this interaction is of particular significance in 
cases where later theological and philosophical thought, both 
Jewish and Christian, has progressed beyond that explicitly 
found in the Bible. Since to both the canonical text enshrined 


eternal truth, the original must always contain implicitly the 
265 
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more advanced idea which it conveyed to the exegete, or rather 
which he read into it: and he naturally considered it his function 
to bring this out in his translation. Where the terminology 
existed, he would express his own interpretation by the choice 
of the appropriate single word — e.g. drxouuévn for ban. Where 
this was impossible, a paraphrase could be incorporated in the 
translation for every occurrence in the original, provided that it 
was: kept sufficiently short to be grammatically manageable; 
for example, the targumic 87°). 

In view of the great influence of the Vulgate, Jerome’s 
exegesis is important from this point of view. His treatment of 
the Hebrew word obny, as a means of predicating the eternity of 
God, is here considered, and an attempt made to place it in its 
context in the history of biblical exegesis. The necessary pre- 
liminary is an understanding of the use of ody in Hebrew and 
its equivalent in Greek. 

In his consideration of the Hebrew view of time and eternity,' 
Wheeler Robinson accepted the derivation that connected it 
with the Accadian wlldnu, ‘that which is remote in time or place’. 
Of the past it designates ancient things, often with the suggestion 
of permanence, e. g. Jer. 5.15. As applied to the future it implies 
a virtual transition from the very remote to the permanent; but 
obiy can express this in a purely relative sense, e. g. in connection 
with human life (ob. stay etc.). As used of God, for example 
in the doxology obyyn ty) odyyr yo, ody makes Him coextensive 
with time but not outside it, although Ps. 90.2 lifts Him above 
the temporal; similarly in Is. 40.28 He is by contrast implicitly 
set above the limitations of time. In Gen. 21.33 obiy bx means 
God of antiquity only,? possibly to be linked with a Phoenician 
deity of xpédvos &ynpaos. God’s agelessness is brought out by 
obiy-phrases in connection with His manifestations and attri- 
butes — ov, mans, m3; so that Israelite institutions symbolic 
of the n13, by their own enduring nature, reflect His eternity. 
The Psalmists search for a formula to transcend time (eg. 61,5 
orddiy Joma mux); but since Hebrew never makes time ab- 


* Inspiration and Revelation in the O. T., chap. viii, p. 113. 
? BDB, however, (ody 2c. p. 762). understand this passage of the future. 
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stract, eternity is conceived as a piling up of limited time periods 
—e.g. the parallel of obiy and 17 4x (Ps. 105.8). Wheeler 
Robinson concludes} that in the Old Testament thought time and 
eternity are not contrasted, eternity being the remoteness of 
time; but a growing difference of quality is reached through a 
transcendence of time in religious experience. 

H. Sasse‘ says that the use of ody and ony meaning 
unending time makes a sudden appearance with Deutero-Isaiah, 
the earlier meaning being distant time, and, in connection with 
prepositions (ndiyn and obiyd) continuing time. He points out 
that the use of the plural implies that obwy (singular) is still 
understood as a period of time, and that in Zoroastrianism the 
word zrvan has the dual meaning of time and eternity, although 
distinguished terminologically as zrvan akarana=eternity and 
zrvan dareghdchvadhata = world duration. This speculation cannot 
be traced back beyond the 4th cent. B.C. E., and Sasse is of the 
opinion that it has a common, possibly Babylonian origin with 
the new usage of obiy by Deutero-Isaiah. 

In later Hebrew obiy shifted its meaning to that of the world,’ 
and in rabbinic Hebrew and Aramaic the contrast of mim ody 
and xan obi is very frequent, and has Greek parallels in the 
N. T. Important for our present inquiry is the not so frequent 
but sufficiently attested use of obiy alone in the sense of this life. 
The phrase obvyn yo a1 owa qwE is found in T. B. Berakhoth 17a 
in the name of R. Johanan (f 279), possibly quoting R. Me’ir 
(late 2nd cent.).6 In Targum Jonathan to Cant. 1.7 we find 
nody 10 sued. In Syriac the expression 20% yo OSs is first 
attested from Eusebius’ (c. 260-c. 340). 


3 Loc. cit., p. 119 ff. 

4 In Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum N. T. art. alwv, p. 197 ff., see 
p. 201. 

s Perhaps in Eccl. 3.11 (BDB, p. 762, 2. k. But see Wheeler Robinson, 
op. cit., p. 122). 

6 Cf. Rabbinovicz, Dikduke Sopherim, vol. 1 39b foot. Abraham Ibn Ezra’s 
application of Gen. 12.4 to his own premonition of his approaching death 
(odiym 4x IMD inxxa) may be compared (see Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, 1, p. 132, top). 

7H. E. IV, 4. The Syriac translation is of approximately the same date 
(see Burkitt, Evangelion DaMepharreshe, vol. ii, p. 166). 
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The regular equivalent of obi in biblical Greek is alwy,® 
of which the primitive meaning is period of existence, lifetime. 
It is used meaning eternity from Plato (Timaeus 37D), who 
distinguishes it from xpévos or empirical time. For Aristotle 
aiwy is the relative period of existence of any given object 
since his world is eternal, the alwyv of the world is xpévos 
ametpos.*? Upon Plato’s usage is dependent Philo’s contrast of 
xpovos or the life of the Kdauos atoOynros, and aiwy, the life 
of God and of the xéayos vonrds.** The younger Stoics used 
aiwy for eternity, and ’Avwy as a personified God of eternity 
is known in Alexandrine mysteries (influenced by the Persian 
zrvan akarana)* from 200 B.C. E. This is important for LXX 
origins. 

In the biblical usage with prepositions (a&m’ ai@vos, eis 
ai@va etc.) the meanings long time and eternity merge and the 
relevant sense must be determined by the context. To emphasize 
the idea of eternity the plural ai@éves was sometimes used; it 
implies a view of eternity as composed of an infinite succession 
of limited time periods, ai@ves being occasionally used parallel 
to yevéat as odiy and 17 are used in biblical Hebrew. Intensifica- 
tion was also achieved by duplication (e.g. eis ai@va Tod 
ai@vos), very rarely in combination with the plural (cf. tar- 
gumic nny rnbydy odyd, e.g. Is. 45.17). The origin of such 
duplication is to be sought in an attempt to render adequately 
sy) odiyd etc., ay being the strongest Hebrew expression for 
unending future; it may have been suggested by 7y ‘“y (els 


§ The summary of the development of aiwy here presented is drawn from 
H. Sasse’s article cited above, n. 4. John of Damascus (8th cent.) gives a 
definition of the manifold meanings of alwy, de fide orthodoxa, I], 1 P. G. L. 
gi, 861B. In the later (mediaeval) Judaeo-Greek bible versions odiy is still 
rendered by aiwy, generally with prefixed v, e. g. els vacava (Blondheim, Les 
Parlers Judeo-Romans et la Vetus Itala, p. 163). 

° De Caelo I, 279a, 25. Cf. Didymus Alexandrinus in Ps. 5.12 (P. G. L. 
39, 1173C) ob rod xpdvou Tobrovu els aldva dyadAuwyeévor where alwy means 
temporal duration of human life as opposed to eternity. Cf. also Aeschylus 
P. V. 862 yuvn yap &vdp’ éxacrov aidvos crepe’. 

w Aristotle, 7b.. I], 283b, 29. 

" For Philo’s conception of time, see H. A. Wolfson, Philo I, 319-322. 

See above p. 267. 
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[rdv] aiava [rod] aiévos). From this duplication derives the 
Hermetic name ’Atwy Atévos. 

In the N. T. the tendency already apparent in the LXX to 
replace the simple aiwy by a complex aiwv-formula is carried 
further. 

To predicate God’s eternity, aiwy was used for such phrases 
as obiy 4bn, the genitive aidvos representing the Hebrew con- 
struct (1 Tim. 1.17 6 Baowdebs Tv aiwvwv). Into this genitive 
could be read other meanings of ai@ves, i.e. periods or ‘worlds’. 
Hence arise more elaborate expressions such as 6 dnucovpyos 
kal waTnp Tv aiwywy (Clement Ep. I, 35; P.G.L., 277A). 
The theory of eternity behind such expressions as obiy *7dx is 
that God, as the Creator, must be superior and external to 
creation, which will in time come to an end; He must therefore 
transcend time. Human finite thought can express this only in 
terms of pre-existence and post-existence; but already later 
Judaism manifests attempts to contrast God’s eternity to worldly 
time, e. g. in the Slavonic book of Enoch 65: time and creation 
will end together, giving place to the one aiwy, which as in Plato 
is here tantamount to the absence of time. The N. T. took over 
this conception of eternity together with its terminology, merely 
extending the belief in the pre-existence and post-existence of 
God to include also Christ. 

The fact that aiwy like ody and the Persian zrvan means two 
opposite things— God’s eternity and the duration of the 
world — points back to the identification of the two; but in 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism belief in Creation led to a distinc- 
tion being made between them. But the step from world duration 
to world is slight, and aiwy thus came to be used in the latter 
sense, parallel in meaning to xéopyos, e. g. by Paul. Similarly, 
as the Hebrew cosmic consciousness developed, the primitive 
expression yn) D’Dw gave place to odin and xoby. The emphasis 
in this shifted from the meaning eternity to that of the world, 
rabbinic evidence after the first century being plentiful. This 
change precipitated the reinterpretation of fhe meaning of odiy 
and aiwy in the eternity formulas of God; and the plurals moby 
and ai@ves were subjected to the same revision. Once aldves 
in the sense of eternity is well established it may easily be 
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viewed as a series, each alwy repeating the foregoing one. Here 
the oriental (Babylonian) idea of the perpetual cycle has affected 
biblical literature (e. g. Eccl. 1.9), and may actually have given 
rise to the Hebrew plural mwhiy which communicated its meaning 
to ai@ves; although the theory of the cycle is fundamentally 
incompatible with the biblical idea of the uniqueness of the world, 
and with the contrast to its creation and ultimate disappearance 
upon which rests the idea of God’s eternity. The Jewish and 
Christian attitude to the Stoic theory of world cycles will be 
touched upon below (p. 299). 

Corresponding to the rabbinic arm ody and xan odiy, the two 
ai@ves are frequently contrasted in the N. T. following Jewish 
apocalyptic (cf. Ethiopic book of Enoch 48,7). In these two 
worlds, in addition to the contrast between temporal and eternal 
there is a growing spatial contrast between visible and invisible; 
and in 4 Esdras saeculum, mundus, and tempus are used indif- 
ferently, corresponding to aiwy, Kdouos, and katpés in the N. T. 

In Virgil’s 4th Eclogue and such expressions as beatissimi 
saeculi (Tacitus, Agricola 44) we may observe the syncretism of 
the oriental formulae and the Roman idea of the saeculum, which 
was derived from Etruria and will be considered briefly below. 

There appears to be no evidence of the absolute use of aiwy 
in sepulchral inscriptions etc. by Jews or Christians in the mean- 
ing of to die, to correspond to the Hebrew and Aramaic ] 7053 
obiyn and the Latin decedere de saeculo (see p. 272). In a papyrus 
of the late second century™ (one of the acta Alexandrinorum), 
which tells how the Alexandrine envoy Appianus was condemned 
to death by the Emperor Commodus," Appianus on the way to 
his execution calls out Pwualaltor, Oewpnoare Eva am’ aiwvos 
a&mayoulevolv. But the use of éva instead of Tuva seems to mark 
this phrase as an acclamatio — ‘the man of the century’ — rather 
than as the equivalent of the Hebrew expression. A somewhat 


3 Oxyrr. I 33 verso col. III, 9 (p. 66). 

%4 See Mittheis-Wilcken, Chrestomathie der Papyrusurkunde 1 part 2, 
no. 20 p. 34. * 

ts See G. Bjérck in Eranos 46 (1948) p. 72-4; also M. P. Charlesworth, 
Pietas and Victoria, in JRS xxxiii (1943), p. 5, and cf. Tertullian, de Spectaculis 
25 (P. L. 1, 657A). 
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extensive search’ has failed to discover a single instance of a 
true analogy in Greek to our phrase, which is surprising in view 
of its appearance in Latin. Prof. A. D. Nock draws attention to 
the activity of Christian writers in using and reminting words 
to bear fresh méanings, conspicuously in Latin.’ 


The main Latin equivalent for alwv and obiy is saeculum,® 
the original meaning of which is a race of men or animals; it is 
used especially in this sense by Lucretius. Thence it comes to 
mean men of a certain period, i. e. an age — saeculum aureum 
etc. As a fixed period of time it was defined variously as 30, 
110, or 1000 years.'® Censorinus in his de die natali?® defines 
saeculum as ‘spatium vitae humanae longissimum partu et morte 
definitum’; the saeculum naturale is thus the opposite of yeved. 
He quotes the Etruscan libri rituales to the effect that the first 
saeculum of a city is determined by the death of the last person 
born on the day of its foundation; the next is determined by the 
death of his last survivor. Since man might be unable to ascertain 
this by himself, the end of a saeculum is indicated by divine 
portents. The saeculum civile was originally taken as the statutary 
period of 100 years, until changed by Varro to 110 for future 
reckoning. 

In the sense of an indefinite long time saeculum is used from 
Cicero and Virgil, but mainly in this sense in ecclesiastical Latin, 
as a rendering of ody or representing the same conception of 
time and eternity; thus according to its context it means the one 
or the other. In the sense of the profane world it is found in 
Cyprian (252 C. E.), in Hymns attributed to Ambrose (f 431), 


16 F. g., Corpus der Griechisch-Christlichen Inschriften von Hellas, vol. 1, 
ed. Bees, Creaghan and Raubitschek in Hesperia XVI (1947), p. 16 ff. 
etc. 
1™In JBL. LXVII (1948), p. 258. The whole subject is discussed by 
Christine Mohrmann, Le Latin commun et le Latin des chrétiens in Vigiliae 
Christianae 1 (1947), 1, p. 1 ff. 

38 Forcellini, ed. Furlanetto, 1871, vol. v, p. 295. Nilsson in Pauly-Wissowa 
Neue Bearbeitung 2e Reihe 2es halbband, 1696 ff. 

19 Servius ad Aen. 8, 508; Varro de lingua Latina 6,2 and Festus de verbo- 
rum significatione ed Miiller p. 329. 

2017, 2,5, and1 . 
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and in the 5th century in Prudentius, Paulinus Nolanus, and 
Sedulius. But that it had long been so used in common speech 
is shown by the phrase recedere or exire de saeculo, corresponding 
to the Hebrew obiym yo twp: found in funeral inscriptions from 
235 C.E. onwards.» In Judaeo-romance dialects saeculum 
survives both in this sense (e. g. in France saygle etc.) and in 
the sense of for ever e.g. in Spanish, é szeglos). D. S. Blondheim” 
cites many forms. 

Aeternus, which with sempiternus forms the most frequent 
alternative to saeculum, is through aevwm philologically cognate 
to aiwy (i.e. alFwv). In the sense of lasting a lifetime it is used 
from Plautus and Ennius to Justinian, but occurs far ‘more 
frequently with the meaning lasting an infinite time, i. e. eternal, 
this usage being attested from Accius onwards. In the pagan 
religion it is restricted to the emperor cult and to divinities 
derived by identification from Syria, i.e. representing the 
Aramaic xoby.74 The aeternitas (sc. of Rome) is named on the 
coins of Augustus and appears as a goddess first on coins of 
Vespasian.*4* By Christian writers it is used from Tertullian with 
reference to God; references from the OL given by the The- 
saurus, in which it corresponds to odiy in the Hebrew text, are 
Gen. 49.26; Deut. 33.15; Ps. 105.10; 111.9. Of reward and punish- 
ment, etc. after death it is used from the Ist cent. B. C. E.*s 
and by Christian writers from Tertullian. Of institutions etc. 
it is used from the Twelve Tables, and as an imperial title in 
inscriptions from Constantine. Aeternum as a substantive is in 
Cicero, and in aeternum occurs from Lucretius onwards. Aeternus 
is used to represent the adjective aiwyios, according to Augustine, 
saecularis being avoided as meaning ‘quae in hoc saeculo sic 


2 Joh. Bapt. de Rossi, Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis Romae, vol. 1, 
no. 7 p. 12; 4b. no. 33 p. 33 (317 or 330 C. E:) 

22 Op. Cit. (see note 8), p. cxxv and 103. 

23 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, I, 1142 ff. 

24 Cumont, Rev. Archeol. 1888 I, 184 ff. and in Pauly-Wissowa I, 696. 

248 The phrase “‘Eternal City’’ for Rome derives from the Latin Urbs 
Romae Aeterna, e.g. CIL III 1422, VII 320, etc. (Thesaurus L.L. 1, 1146, 38). 
The first passage recorded by the Thesaurus is from Tibullus (2,5,23), ‘Ro- 
mulus aeternae nondum formaverat urbis Moenia.’ 

2s Rhetor ad Herennium 3, 5,9 ed. Marx 1894. 
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aguntur ut brevi etiam tempore transeant ... alwvvoy, autem . 
aut non habet finem aut usque in huius saeculi tenditur finem’.”¢ 

Sempiternus”’ is not derived from semper*® and aeternus, but 
from semper (sempiter) on the analogy of aeternus; for the termi- 
nation, cf. internus from inter etc. Forcellini cites instances 
mainly from Plautus and Cicero; sempiternum as a substantive 
is cited from Ambrose, but the adverb sempiternum is found 
already in Plautus. The difference between sempiternus and 
perpetuus is given by Isidore (} 636) :? sempiternitas is properly 
to be postulated of God, perpetuitas of angels and the souls of 
men; ‘primum enim semper fuit, nec umquam esse desinit, al- 
terum esse coepit, sed esse perpetuum non desinit’. 


Before proceeding to investigate Jerome’s attitude to eternity 
and its reflection in his renderings of odbiy, we may briefly notice 
the use of alwv by Origen3° as an example of patristic usage; the 
criticism which Origen’s theology aroused is of importance for 
the understanding of Jerome himself. Origen said that 7” saecula, 
in aliud saeculum, saecula saeculorum all mean finite time, how- 
ever long, unlimited time being expressed by the addition et 
adhuc.3! In the 6th century Leontius of Byzantium said that the 
School of Origen understood aiwy of limited time, and that 
therefore, according to them, alwvia KoAdots was not to be 
understood literally as meaning eternal punishment. The con- 
troversy hinged upon the denial of eternal punishment by 


2% Civ. Dei 16, 26 (P. L. 41, 506). See further references in Thesaurus L. L. 
l. c., line 22 ff. 

27 Forcellini, vol. v, p. 439 ff. 

2% \ Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue 
Latine, ed. 1939, p- 922. 

20 Forcellini s. v. perpetuitas; Isidore, Differentiarum 1, 496 (P. L. 83, 59). 
Cf. Boethius (+ 526) de Consolatione Philosophiae v Prosa 6 (P. L. 63, 860): 
‘Platonem sequentes Deum quidem aeternum, mundum vero esse perretuum.’ 

3° Bishop Pierre Daniel Huet (+ 1721) analyses the meaning of aly in 
his Origeniana II, Cap. 2 Quaest. xi § 26 (P. G. L. 17, 1043 ff.), inw hich the 
following quotations are assembled. 

3 Hom. in Ex. 6, n. 13 (P. G. L. 12, 340B); cf. Principia In. 5 (P. G.L, 
II, 194A). 

32 De sectis x, P. G. L. 86, 1265D. 
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Origen; in his commentary in Johann. 28 § 7 he is able to avoid 
the issue, since the word aiwy.os, for him the limiting feature, 
does not occur. Indeed in contra Celsum vii34 he appears to use 
aiwy in the sense of eternal; but his general usage is indicated by 
Augustine, who writing contra Priscellianistas et Origenistas says*s 
however equivocal aiwy itself may be, the adjective aiwyios is 
used in the sense of eternal only. Origen limited the punishment 
of the wicked to 1000 years, in which connection he says that 
they will be tortured eis rovs aiévas T&v aiwywy using aiwv 
in the sense of the 7 ages.3° Thus we see that the controversy 
over the relationship of aiwy to eternity which had raged in the 
century proceeding Jerome’s literary activity was still a live one 
in his own day. 

As Jerome's careful differentiation of the meaning of obiy 
according as to whether it is applied to God or man will show, 
the distinction between eternity and a long time was quite 
clear in his mind. The following quotations from his exegetical 
work will make this clear. 

In his commentary on Philem. 15 (Taxa yap 61a Todro 
éxwpliabn mpos Wpay, iva aimvov abrov améxys: Vulg. .. . dis- 
cesstt ad horam, ut aeternum illum reciperes) aiwvuos is certainly 
understood in the meaning of eternal. He comments:37 


‘Quod autem, ad horam, junxit, horam pro tempore debemus 
accepere. Ad comparationem enim aeternitatis, omne tempus 
breve est. Ut aeternum illum reciperes. Nullus aeternus 
dominus servi sui...Onesimus vero qui ex fide Christi 
factus aeternus est, aeterno Philemoni...iam non servus, 
sed frater coepit esse . . . aeternus’. 


Jerome's attitude to eternal punishment is positive, although 
in some passages he laid himself open to the charge of Pelagian- 
ism. On Matth. 25.46 (eis koddow aiwvorv... fwnv alwveor, 
Vulg. aeternum ...aeternam) he comments:* ‘attende quod et 


33 P. G. L. 14, 697. 

34 Quoted by Huet, P. G. L. 17, 1047A. 

35 Cap. 6. P. L. 42, 673. 

36 P. G. L. 17, 1046D. 37 P. L. 26, 614A. 

3 Ib. 190B; cf. in Dan. 12.2 (P. L. 25, 576C) on alii in vitam aeternam, 
alit in opprobrium, ut videant semper. 
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supplicia aeterna sint, et vita perpetua metum deinceps non 
habeat ruinarum’. Our analysis below will show that Jerome 
distinguishes perpetuus slightly from aeternus, since he does not 
apply perpetuus directly to God,3* but there can scarcely be any 
differentiation intendéd here, and Vallarsi’s comment in loc. 
asserts confidently that Jerome here vindicates himself of the 
charge to which he had laid himself open at the end of his 
commentary on Isaiah and in his adversus Pelagianos. In the 
first of these passages‘? Jerome quotes the proof-texts adduced 
by those who would deny eternal punishment, but as Vallarsi 
points out he himself distinguishes two classes— those con- 
demned to eternal punishment, and those, including sinful 
Christians, who are subjected to temporary purgatory: 


‘Et sicut diaboli et omnium negatorum atque impiorum... 
credimus aeterna tormenta: sic peccatorum et impiorum et 
tamen Christianorum, quorum opera in igne probanda sunt 
atque purganda, moderatam et mixtam clementiae senten- 
tiam judicis (1 Cor. 3, 13). 


In the adversus Pelagianos* Jerome quotes Ps. 104.35 as a 
proof-text against eternal punishment for the tmzguz, O’xyn ID” 
there being taken to mean ‘a peccato et iniquitate desistere’ (in 
agreement with the famous exegesis of Beruriah the wife of 
Rabbi Me’ir).2 Although the iwmpius is necessarily tmiquus 
and peccator, the proposition cannot be reversed. For the latter 
class, as Ps. 32.10 shows, there is remedial purgatory, but not 
eternal punishment. Again in Ps. 1.5 the impiz, already prejudged 
to perdition, are distinguished from the peccatores. In Romans 
2.12 those who have sinned without the Law are the zmpi1, who 
will perish eternally; but the in lege peccator is a believer in God 
who will be judged through the law and will not perish. Jerome 
continues: 


‘Si autem Origenes omnes rationabiles creaturas dicit non 
esse perdendas, et diabolo tribuit poenitentiam, quid ad 


39 Cf. Isidore, quoted above, p. 273. 
0 P, L. 24, 676D-678. 

a] § 28, P. L. 23, 520 ff. 

4 Bab. Talmud Berakhoth 10a. 
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nos, qui et diabolum ct satellites ejus omnesque impios 
et praevaricatores dicimus perire perpetuo, ct Christianos sl 
in peccato praeventi fuerint, salvandos esse post poenas?’ 


Vallarsi states that Jerome is here combatting the Pelagian 


refusal to differentiate between degrees of sin; there are, he writes, 
numerous other passages indicating that Jerome changed his 


mind and believed in eternal punishment for sin for Christians, 
against the few which imply a belief that Christians are subject 
to purgatorial punishment only. 

Jerome is apparently prepared to believe in a series of 
saecula, although their aggregate does not constitute eternity, 
which is something which transcends them all; although his own 
conception of eternity itself labors under the same disadvantage 
as that achieved by any other finite brain, and seems to be an 
infinitely magnified version of the saeculum, since he is prepared 
to talk of quantas aeternitates in the plural. But the saeculum is 
something essentially finite, and God’s existence is external to it: 


‘Deus, ante aeterna saecula, aeternam spoponderit vitam: ex 
quo... factus est mundus, et per vices noctium ac dierum... 
tempora constituta sunt. Unde quidam philosophorum non 
putant esse tempus praesens: sed aut praeteritum, aut fu- 
turum; ... Ante haec igitur mundi tempora, aeternitatem 
quamdam saeculorum fuisse credendum est, quibus semper 
cum Filio et Spiritu Sancto fuit Pater: et ut ita dicam, 
unum tempus Det, est omnis aeternitas: immo innumerabilia 
tempora sunt, cum infinitus sit ipse qui ante tempora omne 
tempus excedit...Quantas prius aeternitates, quanta tem- 
pora, quantas saeculorum origines fuisse arbitrandum est, 
in quibus angeli...servierint Deo: et absque temporum 
vicibus atque mensuris, Deo iubente, substiterint’.43 


Here God is clearly outside any series of saecula, even if infinite 
in number. As saeculorum origines shows, a saeculum is a clearly 
defined period of time; this is brought out even more clearly in 
the following: 


‘Quidam dicunt eumdem esse sensum in saeculis saeculorum 
quem in sanctis sanctorum etc. ...et quam habent differen- 
tiam...sancta quae sanctorum comparatione sunt sanc- 


8 In Ep. ad Tit. 1 P. L. 26, 559-60. 
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tiora,...eamdem habere et saeculum, quae saeculorum 
collatione sunt [sic] saecula. Praesens itaque saeculum ita 
edisserunt, ut dicant ex eo tempore qui coelum et terra sunt 
condita, et currere usque ad consummationem mundt, quo 
Christus judicaturys est omnia. Revocant quoque ultra, et 
in priora promovent gradum, de praeteritis et futuris saeculis 
disputantes, bona an mala sint, an futura sint’.44 


For Jerome saeculum means first and foremost the present 
dispensation of the world, and a hostility to spiritual values: 


‘Res enim saeculi, et omnia corpora, secundum Epicurum, 
per momenta fluunt et abeunt... Nihil enim fugacius 
saeculo rebusque saeculli’.4 


Elsewhere he writes 


‘Saeculum quippe frequenter pro his quae in saeculo ver- 
santur, accipitur: Ut eriperet nos de praesenti saeculo nequam 
(Gal. 1.4 Tod ai@vos Tov éveor@Tos). Et in alio loco: ut 
ostenderet in venturis saeculis (Eph. 2.7) pro eo quod est, 
his omnibus quae in supervenientibus saeculis futura erant’. 


Finally, and perhaps most emphatically, on Tit. 2.12 ff. :47 


‘Saecularia ergo desideria (Greek koopixads érvOvulas) sunt, 
quae a mundi istius principe suggeruntur: et cum sunt 
saeculi, cum saeculi hujus nube pertranseunt’. 


We may now turn to examine Jerome’s translation of odiy 
where it occurs in the biblical text. That he recognizes the 
double meaning of long time and eternity is shown by his comment 
on Ez. 26.21: ‘et ultra, inquit, non eris in sempiternum: sive ut 
in Hebraico LOLAM, et in Graeco aiwy, scribitur, unum saecu- 
lum significat, iuxta illud Isaiae, qui post septuaginta annos dicit 
Tyrum restituendam in integrum statum (Is. 23.17)’. Jerome 


“4 In Ep. ad Galat. 1, 4 P. L. 26, 317. Cf. Origen in Cant. Prologus P. G. L. 
13, 77A. 

4s In Amos 6.2 ff., P. L. 25, 1061. 

46 In Ep. ad Ephes. 3, 8-9 P. L. 26, 483A; cf. in Eccl. 3.11 (obyn =mundum) 
allegedly from a Jewish informant (P. L. 23, 1038). 

a7 P. L. 26, 586. Cf. also adv. Pelagianos III § 12, P. L. 23, 582C: further 
references in the index to Jerome, P. L. 30, 1063-4, s. v. saeculum. 

4 P, L. 25, 246B. 
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mentions a Hebrew spelling device to differentiate the two mean- 
ings, which raises interesting ideas as to his own Hebrew text: 
‘Quaerendum quoque quid inter saeculum saeculi, sive saecula 
saeculorum, ct ubi pro brevi temporis spatio, ubi pro aeternitate 
ponatur: quia in Hebraeo saeculum id est OLAM, ubi VAV 
litteram positam habuerit, aeternitatem significat, ubi vero sine 
VAV scribitur annum quinquagesimum, quem illi Jubilaeum 
vocant’.49 He cites an example of each case, the first Ex. 21.6 
where he says the slave’s service 09) is to be terminated by the 
Jubilee year (here im saeculum in the Vulgate replaces OL 
sempiternum) ;and Deut. 23.4 and 7 where hostility to Ammonites 
and Moabites and the exclusion from the congregation is pre- 
scribed odiy ty and obdiyd. The exegesis of Ex. 21.6 is in accord- 
ance with the Jewish tradition, although not noted by Gins- 
berg :5° the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan actually renders ody here 
by xbay ay. Rashi says that this is a possible meaning, and Ibn 
Ezra says that it is the correct one, but he is criticized by Nah- 
manides who insists that obyb must be taken literally. In the 
Mekhilta* there is a discussion as to the meaning, and Lev. 25.10 
is used to prove that it means 50 years. The continuation in the 
name of R. Judah the Prince is, as Weiss shows in his note, an 
argument for extending this meaning of abiyS to other occur- 
rences, without regard to spelling: oh}iya prw ANT Na WIN 737 
no xe Sara yaa awe xn Sara ay abyd way) ow mw owon xdx 
8x? J}187. The Jewish sources do not, however, base the argument 
on the fact that ody) is spelled defectively: in fact according to 


49 On in Gal. 1, 4 (P. L. 26, 315) Vallarsi appends a long note countering 
criticism which would make Jerome here imply that odiy in Deut. 23.4 and 7 
(plene), which refers to hostility to the Ammonites and Moabites and their 
exclusion, is to be terminated by the Jubilee. He suggests that this impression 
has been caused by Jerome’s continuing (317A) after citing that passage as 
an example, ‘quia omnis dura conditio Jubilaei solvebatur adventu.’ If it is 
assumed that these words are displaced from the previous sentence, and that 
they should in fact follow, ‘...usque ad annum quinquagesimum’ (which 
refers to the slave's service nbyb in Ex. 21.6), the passage reads smoothly. 

so Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern, Exodus, in the Livre d’hommage a 
mémoire de S. Poznanski, p. 199-216 (Warsaw, 1927). 

s* Mishpatim § 2 ed. Weiss 83b. Parallel in Yalkut Shim‘oni Miskpatim 
§ 317. See also T. B. Kiddushin 15a foot and 21b top. 


) 
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the Massoretic text ody is the normal spelling in the Pentateuch, 
odiyd occuring only Ex. 19.9 and Deut. 23.7; outside the Penta- 
teuch the plene spelling is normal for all forms of the word, there 
being 15 cases only spelled defectively. Jerome is presumably 
repeating Jewish exegesis, and part of the same or a similar 
tradition is to be found in the Midrash 3m 70n,%? printed from a 
Munich MS by A. Berliner in his 07510 nody, p. 36 of the 
Hebrew: 1rox Ja on (‘9 .w" mw) ‘ap pin ton NApraw obdryd bo 
win xd ([ 2x” 2 S*%2] a” ty on "1 yD oIa7) aw... ody? 
nod mw Pano onw p"yxw qo xbo odiyd qr b> onaw onryw 
oaba. The Siphre, on the other hand, attempts to equate 
odoiy ay (v. 4) by the hermeneutic rule of Gezerah Shavah with 
the roth generation mentioned immediately before in connection 
with the law of the bastard. It need scarcely be said that Jerome 
does not in his translation in general differentiate between odiy 
spelled plene or defectively in the Massoretic text, nor does the 
evidence suggest that his distinctions are based upon a Hebrew 
text thus differentiated. 

The following detailed analysis will show, broadly speaking, 
that when obiy in the past refers to God, Jerome renders it 
normally by aeternus; for man he uses antiquus, saeculum, etc. 
In the future he will use aeternus of man as well as of God, and 


s2 Cf. Recension 2, published from a Genizah fragment by S. A. Wert- 
heimer in o'w770 ’na part III p. 8 (Jerusalem 1895). In a further text published 
separately by him (Jerusalem 1930) from another Genizah fragment this 
passage is not mentioned; but the plene spelling of od1y? in Ez. 37.25 is com- 
mented on (p. 50, no. 139). Wertheimer shows (1930, introduction p. I ff.) 
that this Midrash was known to Hai Gaon (f{ 1038) who considered it old 
(p. 2); and in his introduction to 7 °an> Dv77D (Jerusalem 1923) p. 4 he says 
that it was known to the redactor of the Spanish recension of the mabn 
myn (ed. Hildesheimer p. 222 foot). This recension is thought to go back to 
Simeon Kayyara, who lived in the early 9th cent. (see Jewish Encyclopedia 
s. v.); but the older (Babylonian) recension of the mbm mbm does not con- 
tain this Midrash in loc. (cf. ed. A. S. Traub, Warsaw, 1874 p. 90 col. b 
(beginning of wax *20x¥ mbm). A. Marmorstein in his edition of the w179 
nian mon (London 1917) carries back the authorship to a pupil of Yehudai 
Gaon, and thinks that it was composed in Babylonia after 760 (p. viii of 
the English, and further p. 2°-®’ of the Hebrew introduction). 

ss Ki These, § 249, ed. Friedmann 120a. Parallel in Yalkut Shim‘oni 


§ 933. 
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will not use perpetuus of God. He tends to replace (or qualify) 
saeculum when speaking of God, and also of man in his relations 
to God, especially the davidic King etc. 

In the Psalter juxta Hebraeos he will in no case tolerate a 
saeculum phrase, whether of God or man, unless it contains also 
a reinforcing sempiternum, aeternum, jugiter, etc.; the only excep- 
tions, where the phrase in saeculum et in saeculum is deliberately 
chosen (in one case actually rejecting an aeternum-saeculum 
combination in the Gallican Psalter), are significantly Ps. 104.5 
and 148.6, in which the existence of the earth and the heavenly 
bodies are under consideration. 

All occurrences of ody in the Old Testament have been 
examined. The hexaplaric material, which is not of great sig- 
nificance, has been examined for all instances of obiy meaning 
past (1), all cases of the phrase obiyn ay odiym yo (II (6) ), and 
in all cases of the future where the Psalter juxta Hebraeos emends 
the Gallican Psalter (III (3) ). It has not been considered 
necessary to collate the Old Latin version and the Roman Psalter 
except for instances in the past referring to God (I [B]) and 
instances where aeternus is thus used, abnormally, with a secular 
reference (I [A] (1) to (4) ), and where in the Psalter juxta 
Hebraeos the same word or a virtual synonym (aeternus and 
sempiternus) has been used as was used in the Gallican Psalter 
(III (1) and (2) ). In addition to the usual symbols the following 
are employed: OL.=the Old Latin Version (Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Latinae Versiones Antiquae seu Vetus Italica, ed. P. Sabatier 
Rheims 1743 and Paris 1751): J"=Psalter juxta Hebraecs (crit- 
ical edition by J. M. Harden): J’=the Gallican Psalter, as 
printed in the text of the Vulgate: J'=the Roman Psalter (text 
in Migne, P. L. 29, 120 ff., the column on the right of the page). 
References are always given according to the Hebrew enumera- 
tion. 

According to Duff,3! Jerome revised the Old Latin Psalter 
in Rome in 382, and translated the Psalter juxta Hebraeos in 
Palestine in 386; between 390 and 405 he was at work on the rest 
of the Hebrew Bible. 


“4 J. Duff, The Letters of St. Jerome, p. 16. 
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I Jerome's rendering of nb \y where the meaning is past.s 
[A] Secular instances (this includes a few passages where 
God is concerned in the action, but the action itself is contingent 
upon the existence of a finite object, e. g. Is. 63.9 Vulg. saecult.) 


odiy, odiyo, andi are rendered normally by (1) antiquus; 
(2) saeculum (cf. also Eccl. 3.11 ooyn=meundum); (3) vetus: 
(4) semper, only Is. 64.4 YO obiy ona (text of Heb. dubious) 
in ipst fuumus semper, et salvabimur. odyy = past occurs in Psalms 
apart from 24.7 and 9 and 77.6, considered below, only in 143.3; 
here J* substitutes antiquos for saecult. 

In addition, odin yo is rendered ab initio and a principio. 
In Prov. 23.10 odbiy is rendered parvulorum, i. e. obi; contrast 
ib. 22.28. In Jer. 2.20 q.y *n7aw obiyy is rendered a saeculo 
confregisti jugum meum (i. e. 2nd fem. sing.; so understood by 
Rudolph in Kittel BH3). 


For secular instances of odbiy in the past, aeternus is used 
abnormally in the following passages, in each of which its 
presence can be accounted for. 

(1) Ps. 77.6 aodiy miv; Je (=J* OL) aeternos, properly 
rejected by J* for annos pristinos. LXX &érn alwna, D> an’ 
ai@vos. For the differentiation, cf. Hab. 3.6 where obi myn= 
montes saeculi, but 19 obyy moon (of God) = itineribus aeternitatis 
etus 56 

(2) Jer. 20.17 oy nan monn (of Jeremiah’s mother) et vulva 
eius conceptus aeternus (OL infernus sempiternus; LXX "AD use 


ss BDB p. 761 obiy 1 lists all passages. Surviving hexaplaric renderings of 
odiy-past are uninstructive, but the following passages may be noted: Gen. 
6.4 = alwviws (used by Z only); 49.26 LXX devawy. In Hab. 3.6 "AXXos has 
vara &k Tod aldvos, at dor ai ’eE apxijs. In the New Testament the 
phrases a saeculo (Luke 1.70; John 9.32; Acts 3.21; 15.18), @ saeculis (Eph. 
3.9; Coloss. 1.26), and ante saecula (1 Cor. 2.7) are all repeated in the Vulgate 
from the Old Latin. 

s6 Cf. Jerome’s comment in loc. (P. L. 25, 1315C ff.): ‘Contriti [colles] ... 
ab itineribus aeternitatis ejus, id est, Dei, quia aeternitas illius ad nos venire 
dignata est, sive quod semper a principio mundi usque ad incarnationem suam 
venerit ad sanctos ... et aeternum ejus iter incurvaverit . .. Porro secundum 
LXX ...sempiternum ... iter Dei respiciens ad ea quae suus sermo procedit, 
et fortius collibus saeculi, consumet et destruet eos.’ 
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aiw@vios, sec Field’s Auctarium to Hexapla, p. 44). Perhaps 
aeternus here is duc to the negative view taken of the case; had 
Jeremiah’s retrospective hope been capable of fulfilment, he 
might never have been born and become subject to, or at least 
conscious of, the existence of time; his embryonic life being re- 
garded as of a different order. Jerome’s comment on these words 
(P. L. 24, 807D) is, ‘quae omnia dicuntur hyberbolice.” 

(3) Micah 5.1 odvy -o otpo vmx Sera denn xx °d Jon 
egressus etus ab initio, a diebus aeternitatis, OL ex diebus saeculi 
(LXX am’ apxis €& nuépwv aidvos). Aeternitatis is here delib- 
erately introduced because of the doctrine of the pre-existent 
Messiah (cf. Jerome’s comment in loc. P. L. 25, 1197C). 

(4) Ps. 24.7 and 9 odiy onnd Je (=J* OL) portae aeternales, 
J® sempiternae; LXX ’AZ® all use aiw@vios. In Jerome’s sermon 
in die dominica Paschae*’ this passage is quoted in connection 
with Ps. 118.19, as having been spoken by the angels preparing 
for the return of Jesus to Heaven after the Resurrection. Jerome 
therefore may have had the gates of heaven in mind, and it should 
also be noted that according to Jewish Haggadah the Temple 
existed prior to the creation (Baraita in T. B. Nedarim, 39b). 
But in any case it is perhaps surprising that the conception was 
allowed to stand in the Psalteriam iuxta Hebraeos, which as its 
preface avows was produced for controversial purposes (aliud 
sit in Ecclesiis Christo credentium Psalmos legere, aliud Judaeis 
singula verba calumniantibus respondere).%® 


[B] od iy referring to God (also adiy bx 
Gen. 21,33, ody "nds Is. 40.28). 


The regular equivalent is aeternus (Is. 40.28 sempiternus; 
Is. 42.14 wane odbiyo cmvnn tacui semper, silui, where LXX 
according to Qmg has éowwrnoaX am’ aidvos+-py Kat dee 
owwmrnooua; so’A; LXX cod. B, YO omit az’ aidvos, presup- 
posing adbiydz). 


8’1G. Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana II], 2. p. 416 1. 14; also in Isa. 63 
(P. L. 24, 610C) and in Obad. 1 (P. L. 25, 1100D): cf. Ambrose de fide iv, 1 §9 
and 12 (P. L. 16, 619BC). 

58 P, L. 28, 1126A. 
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In the following instances aeternus is not used. 


(1) Ps. 25.6 mon odiyn °D -ptom. Je a saeculo (= OL J‘), 
corrected in J®-to ex sempiterno. 

(2) Ps. 93.2 Ans odin.’ J a saeculo (=OL J"), J* ab aeterno. 
LXX 2 amo (rov) aigévos. 

(3) Ps. 119.52 obiyo pupwn onrar. Je a saeculo=J* (=OL 
J‘). Can this be because outside the saeculum there can be no 
sphere of activity for God’s o°~5wn, which cannot therefore be 
said to have existed ab aeterno? The same, however, might be 
said of 770m in (1). 

(4) Ps. 55.20 D1p 3%) may also be noticed here; J? (=OL:J' 
+et manet in aeternum) qui est ante saecula, J® qui judex est ab 
initio. LXX mpd trav alwvwyv, 2 am’ apx7s. Saecula might 
have stood, protected by ante (cf. Ecclus. 24.9 below), but the 
change may be due to 2 or to the introduction of judex, as in (3). 

(5) Ecclus. 24.9 2872 wx odiyo, of Wisdom. LXX po Tod 
ai@vos am’ apxis Extigel we, Vulg. (OL) ab initio et ante saecula 
creata sum. Saecula is unobjectionable with ante but the order 
ab initio et ante saecula is surprising compared with Hebrew and 
LXX. Prov. 8.23 p78 °D7pd wid °N2B} ObIyn may be compared: 
Vulg. ab aeterno ordinata sum, et ex antiquis, antequam terra 
fierit, OL ante saeculum fundavit me: in principio, antequam 
terram faceret, where the same differentiation is insisted on in 
the new version as in Hab. 3.6, quoted above [A] (1). 

(6) Jer. 31.2 7pnans obi nans) et in charitate perpetua dilext 
te (OL aeterna). Aeternus is avoided as in (3), since the object 
in 7?nanx postulates the action taking place within finite time. 
This passage might therefore equally be included among the 
secular occurrences (see note at the beginning of [A] above). 
Jerome comments in loc. (P. L. 24, 872D) “‘in charitate perpetuo 
dilexit eum quae nullo fine delebitur.” 

(7) Is. 46.9 Ty PR) dx DIN 7D OdIyD MNwEI WIDT. i. e. former 
acts. Recordamini prioris saecul1, quoniam ego sum Deus. MINUS, 
as falling within time, postulates saeculum as in (3), but the 
reason for prioris saec. is not apparent (LXX Ta mpdrepa 70 
Tov ai@vos OL priorum a saeculo). Jerome in his commentary 
(P. L. 24, 452C) paraphrases ‘‘ab initio considerate mundi.” 
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(8) Is. 57.11 obyo: numa un xd. Quia ego tacens et quast 
non videns; i. e. recognizing o4y21 with LXX ’A Z OL, which 
Kittel BH restores instead of the MT. 

(9) Is. 63.16 qow odiyo nzxyi vas ane. Tu Domine, Pater 
noster, redemptor noster, a saeculo nomen tuum. A saeculo is 
difficult to understand here; LXX has éSoau nuds am’ apxis 
(’A ai@vos), i. e. 3283, imperative =OL. Jerome has no comment. 

(10) Is. 63.19 02 nbwo xd odio iN. This is classified by 
BDB with the above passages** as referring to God’s Dominion. 
Vulg. (=OL) however takes it of Israel (facti sumus quast 
in principio, cum non dominareris nostri=LXX ws TO am’ apxijs 
L ws am’ aidvos); so that in principio is correctly used. In his 
commentary in loc. (P. L. 24, 620C) Jerome paraphrases as 
follows: “Et facti sumus sicut in principio antequam vocaremur 
in Abraham, et dum essemus in Aegypto, non habentes Deum, 
nec reges, nec principes, nec Prophetas, nec Legem mandatorum 
Dei.” 


{I The rendering of 0b\y where the meaning is future. 


In this sense Jerome’s normal word is sempiternus, with 
aeternus as a frequent alternative. Eccl. 12.5 why ma domum 
aeternitatis suae may be noted. 

Other words used are: 


(1) perpetuus. For [a] obi (npn) pn e. g. Ex. 12.17. 13 times. 
[b] odiyd e.g. Ex. 19.9, Ps. 5.12 and 41.13 
(both J"). 16 times. 
[c] odiy[m] ay e. g. Ezek. 27.36. 5 times. 
[d] odvy nena only Is. 61.8. 
le] obi mow only Jer. 51.62. 
[f] orodiy ox only Is. 26.4. 


The following passages may be noticed. Dan. 12.3 y1 odiyd 
in perpetuas aeternitates; Ezek. 46.14 1y adi juge atque perpe- 
tuum; Ps. 48.15J" ayy adi in saeculum et in perpetuum. 

(2) semper. tFor [a] odiys. Ezek. 43.9, Ps. 119.144J*, 1 Chron. 
17.27. 


ste 762, 7€. 
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[b] odiy ndwa. Lev. 23.32. 
[c] ody au. Ps. 61.8J*. 
[d] Dan. 12.2 prvd mprnd nbxy odiy vn nds 
obiy alii in vitam aeternam, et alit in 
‘ opprobrium ut videant semper. 


(3) jugiter. tFor [a] odiy ty. 1 Sam. 1.22. 
[b] ody. Prov. 27.24. 
[c] on odiy. Ezek. 46.14 juge atque perpetuum. 
Note also Ps. 9.6 ty) odiy> J® in sempiternum et jugiter. 


(4) nequaquam ultra jam vivam, Job 7.16 ns odpd xd. 


(5) phrases with saeculum. 
For [a] ayy obi. i. in saeculum saeculi, e.g. Ps. 45.7J®. 

ii. in aeternum et in saeculum, e.g. Ps. 
10.16J8. 

iii. 7n saeculum et in saeculum saeculi, e. g. 
Ps. 21.5J8. 

iv. in aeternum et in saeculum saeculi, e. g. 
Ps. 48.15J®. 

v. in saeculum et in saeculum Ps. 104.5J*, 
also 148.6J® (abiyd ay>) see p. 289 [f] 
4 and [g] I. 


[b] odbiyd, aby i. in saeculum, e. g. Ex. 21.6. 
ii. in,saeculum saecult, e. g. Ps. 37.27J®. 
iii. in saecula, Ps. 72.17, 78.69, 81.16, 
146.10 (all J®). 
iv. in hoc saeculo, Eccl. 9.6. 


[c] onby, ondiy saecula, Ps. 61.5J®, 145.13J®. 


[d] od ay i. usque in saeculum, e.g. Ps. 18.51J®. 
ii. in saeculum, e. g. Ezek. 9.12. 


[e] try ody ay usque in saeculum saecult, Is. 45.17. 


[f] ody ayy odiyo a saeculo et usque in saeculum, Ps. 
90.2J£; cf. below, (6). 


(g] moby in saecula, representing this Heb. in Ps. 
48.15J® only; 9.1 is rendered otherwise. 
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(6) the phrase odbiyn ay) odin yo etc. (variations are the omis- 
sion of the article, “2 for }2; in Jer. 10%). 
[a] Of the gift of the land to the forefathers, Jer. 7.7, 
3505} 
a saeculo et usque in saeculum. (OL 7, 7 not 
available: 25.5 a saeculo et usque in saecula). 
|b] i. Of the existence of God, Ps. 90.2. 
ii. Of His mercy. Ps. 103.17. 
iii. Doxologies. Ps. 41.14, 106.46, I Chron. 16.36, 
29.10, Neh. 9.5, Dan. 2.20.59» 
This is rendered by ab aeterno (et) usque ad sempiternum (aeter- 
num; in I Chron. 29.10 ab aeterno in aeternum), in I Chron. 
Neh. and in J" in the Psalms, except 41.13 where J surprisingly 
retains a saeculo et usque in saeculum from J§. In Ps. 90.2, 106.48 
aeterno...aeternum (sempiternum) in J" replaces saeculo... 
saeculum in J®; in Ps. 103.17 J® already has aeterno... aeternum, 
but OL had a saeculo est et usque in saeculum. 


III The relation of J* to J¢ with regard to ad phrases. 
(all occurrences are classified). 


(1) the same word or phrase retained (also=J* and OL unless 
specified). 
subject God or divine subject man or 
attribute, with or otherwise finite. 
without finite object. 
[a] aeternum. 
i. =ddiy ay 48.9; 89.5. 
ii. =odiy 89.2. 
iii. =obdiyd 29.10; 33.11; 37-28; 45.3; 15.5;.34:2; 37-18% 71.1; 
55-23; 73-26%; 85.6; 110.4; 112.6¢; 119.112; 
89.29; 92.9 (odbyd); 125.1 (of yyx 1). 
102.13; 103.9; III.9; 
117.2; 119.89 and 152; 
135.13; 136.1-26f. 
iv. =ondybn 77.8. 
x J* in saecula. TOL tn saeculum. 


ssb See addendum p. 306. 
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subject God or divine 
attribute, with or 
without finite object. 


[b] sempiternum. “ 


[c] saeculum. 


145.13 92 mobo msdn 
anny omnium saeculo- 
rum, saec. being inevi- 
table here because of 


b>. 


> OL in aeternum: for change to 


subject man or 
otherwise finite. 


78.66 odiy np>n of God's 
enemies. 


52.11 odny> ITN 78.69 
odiyd mp pana (J"® saec- 
ula J saeculum) XX. 81.16 
pbiyd ony nm (Jé saecula, 
J" saeculo)t. Note also 
104.5 y) ody (subject 
YN) J® in saeculum sae- 
culi, >J* in saeculum et 
in saeculum. 


saeculum cf. J®® to Ps. 148.6 (see 


below, (3) [g] 1, p. 289.) 
tJ' OL in aeternum.s9 


(2) the interchange of equivalents (aeternus and sempiternus: J' 
and OL aeternum always unless specifically mentioned). 


[a] aeternum>sempiternum. 


9.8 (yd); 28.9 (ONwn 
ny ty); 72-19 (2); 
89.3. (may ton ody); 


30.7 & 13 (yd mor da 
Js yd); 86.12 (77228 
nyo 4Jow) 89.37 & 38 


89.53 (yd); 100.5 (YW ya ns, "1? 4, of 
(nyo); 105.10 (ma Davidic seed); 112.6% 
ody); 119.98 (> Jmxo (pax ma ody rob — 
% wn ys); 119.142 in v? for ‘yd, aeter- 
(ny); 119.160 (yd) num in Je); 119.93 (WY? 
5pix vpn 4). pp nove xd); 119.111 


(ny spnvty onda). 


x OL in saeculum. 


s9 For the significance of the change see Morin, op. cit., p. 73; Ony is not 
taken as punishment. 
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subject man or 
otherwise finite. 


[b] sempiternum>aeternum (J* usque in saeculum OV +et 


saeculum saecult). 


106.31 (of Phineas’ right- 
eousness nd)y “y). 


(3) change of word, or phrase, or greater elaboration of phrase. 


[a] saeculum >aeternum. 
i. — odny [a9] 


ii. — odiy [7y) anyo} 
113.2; 121.8 (JNN¥ Tow 
4NI3}) ; 125.2. 

iii. — odyyd 
105.8 (1M°72 D1); 106.1; 
107.1; I18.1-4 & 29; 
138.8; 146.10. 

[b] im saecula>jugiter. 

onrny (LXX els tods aldvas, 

Z du’ aidvos). 


[c] 7m saecula>in aeternum. 


[d] in saeculum>in sempiternum. 
poiy> 104.38: 111.5. (Locke eis 
Tov ai@va, X aiwviov); 146.6. 
[e] 2 saeculum et in saeculum saeculi: 
ay odiyd jay obiy 
>I. in saeculum et in aeternum. 


18.51 (yard) m5 — in 
2 Sam. 22.51 il sempi- 
ternum); 133.3 (o”N in 
Zion). 


115.18 (7 4723); 
131.3 (‘7 ds dene dr). 


44.9 (77) Jow). 


61.5 (y Jona mT). 


72.17% 099 we. oP — 
messianic). 


75.10 odiyd pax. 
79.13 odiyd 45 AT. 


21.5 Ty) ody oD 74N. 
(LXX S' eis aidva ai- 
@vos, “A@E’ els aildva 
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subject God or divine 
attribute, with or 
without finite object. 


>2. in sempiternum jugiter. 
>3. in aeternum et jugiter. 


>4. in sempiternum (aeternum) 
et ultra. 


[f] in saeculum saecult: 
pdoiyds syd jodiyd ayn obi 
>1. in saeculum et in aeternum. 
45-7, 19) ‘I, (LXX O els Tod 
aia@va ai@vos, “A els aidva 
Kal €rt, & aiwvios kal €rt.) 
>2. in sempiternum. 


> 3, i sempiternum jugiler. 
111.8 yo ayo 
>4. in saeculum et in saeculum. 


[g] in aeternum et in saeculum saecult: 

ayy odriy[5} »adiyd ayd 

>1. in saeculum et in saeculum, 
148.6 odiyd syd ony 
Note that object is heavenly 
bodies, (LXX els Tov aldva 
kal eis Tov al@va Tov 
aidvos, D aiwviws). 


subject man or 
otherwise finite. 


kal ému, 2D xkat eis 
amépavtov). 

145.2 Ty Iy> qow abba. 
145.21 y> wap ow 772 

ay). 

119.441 yd FN T7DwE. 
145.1 1y) yo ow 7274N) 
(LXX eis Tov aidva 
Kal els Tov ai@va Tov 
ai@vos; 2 dunvexes; 
’A eis E71). 


37.27 adiys iow (LXX 
els al@vataid@vos. Z 
els ai@va). 


104.5 won ba... PON 
ayi odry. 
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subject God or divine 
attribute, with or 
without finite object. 


. in sempiternum et jugiter. 


9.6 ay) yd mno ow 


in saeculum et in perpetuum. 


48.15 Ty IW 


in saeculum et in aeternum. 


in saeculum sempiternum. 


[vex] saeculi et aeternitatis. 
10.16 Ty) ‘Wy 722 


[h] 2m saecula>in morte. 
48.15 moby way sin (LXX 
eis TOUS ai@vas, 2 eis TO dun- 
vexés, “A super mortem or 
a0avacia). 


[i] 2m aeternum> semper. 
119.144 odiyd 


[j] 7 aeternum > [in] saeculo. 


subject man or 
otherwise finite. 


45-18 ay) obyd syn 
(LXX eis rov aidva 
Kal eis TOY ai@va Tov 
ai@vos, "AZO dinvexdas). 
52.10 ods Jona ennva 
Wi. W: 


61.8 ody aw [qSp]. 


49.9 odyd bam, LXX 
OE’’A eis (tov) aidva, 
2 TO aio TovTy. 
contrast v. IO Ty °n 
nxib, J® adhuc in finem, 
J" ultra in sempiternum 
(LXX © eis TéXos, AE’ 
eis vixos 2 eis aidva). 
49.12 doiyd yna oanp, 
LXX ’AZD eis (7ov) ai- 
Ova, 

66.7 odyy inmaia dunn, hy 
as direct object, not ad- 
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subject God or divine subject man or 
attribute, with or otherwise finite. 
without finite object. 


verbial as in J® (LXX 
deomofovTt ... TOU ai- 
@vos, Z du’ aidvos). 
[k] in aeternum>1in perpetuum. 

41.13 adiyd qprpd asm 5.12 wy odryd.s° 

Note object is human, LXX 

eis Tov ai@va, D. bu’ aidvos. 


The foregoing analysis may now be summarised. For odiy 
of past reference the normal secular term is saeculum (variants 
antiquus etc.), aeternus being preserved by Jerome exceptionally 
only, and always for a specific reason. Referring to God, the 
normal word is aeternus, or sempiternus: saeculum is preserved 
very occasionally, generally protected by the preposition ante; 
ab initio is also used. Reasons can be discovered for the retention 
of saeculum in every case except Is. 63.16 (? an oversight). 

The phrase ob1yn 4) obiym 10 referring to both past and future 
is rendered twice secularly, of the land (Jer. 7.7 and 25.5) a 
saeculo et usque in saeculum: elsewhere (7 times) of God, ab 
aeterno et usque ad sempiternum, etc. except in 41.13 where J* 
retains.saeculo ... saeculum (? by oversight). 

For odwy of future reference the normal words are sempiternus 
(aeternus) which is used secularly as well as of God, e. g. Gen. 
13.15; and phrases with saeculum, which will be summarized 


60 In his Tractatus (Morin op. cit., p. 15, 1. 35) Jerome interprets in aeternum 
exultabunt as follows ‘Hic, in aeternum, non de praesenti saeculo debemus 
dicere, sed de futuro. Denique non dixit, in saeculo exultant, sed exultabunt 
de futuro dicitur...nos vero in praesenti lugemus, ut in futuro rideamus.’ 
The Psalterium juxta Hebraeos was written before 393, being referred to in 
de viris illustribus as ‘antiqua expositio.’ Duff (see above p. 280) dates it 386. 
Morin tentatively dates the Tractatus at 401-2 (op. cit. 3 vi. note 1, also 
Revue @’ histoire et de litterature religieuses 1 (1896) 393, and Revue Benedictine 
xix (1902), 113. Since the Tractatus are homiletic in style and follow the text 
of the Gallican Psalter, we need not raise our eyebrows at the exegetical 
anachronism (cf. the preface to the Psalt. iuxta Hebraeos cited above, p. 282). 

oa See addendum p. 306. 
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separately. In J" aeternus stands over from J® 9 times where man 
is concerned, and refers to praising God, and to trusting in 
Him without disappointment; to the permanent security of the 
righteous and (125.1) Mount Zion; also 110.4 obiyd jn> (mes- 
sianic)® and 119.112 (Jpn mwy>). Sempiternus stands over in 
J" from J® of man only 78.66 — the ‘1y npan of God’s enemies. 
There is a tendency (18 times) in J* to replace aeternus by the 
fuller sounding sempiternus; where these instances are of man 
(in 8 cases), they are of the same type as those just mentioned. 
Aeternus replaces sempiternus 106.31 only, of Phineas’ righteous- 
ness. Perpetuus is the commonest alternative for these two 
words, being used 38 times to represent odiy, which occurs 
according to BDB 439 times in the O. T. It is used of divine 
institutions (wap ,n’73 ,pn), of the divine promise (737) to 
David (I Chron. 17.23), and of God’s work (Eccl. 3.14). But 
it is never used of God Himself or of any of His attributes except 
in Jer. 3.5 and 12 yd (mywx xd) swrn, where the verb employed 
is such that the reference of obiyb must be primarily to the 
implicit human object, and Is. 26.4 for oxndiy nx which is taken 
as the object of the human inva. Semper (6 times) is used of God 
only Ezek. 43.9 (*m>w), and of His testimonies in Ps. 119.44; 
otherwise of man. Jugiter and Juge (3 times) are secular (in- 
cluding Ezek. 46.14 of a sacrificial pn). 

In aeternum is corrected to [in] saeculo in 3 instances, where 
the reference is secular: and changed to in perpetuum twice, in 
one case (41.13) where the subject is God, but the reference of 
odiyd is to the human object. Conversely, [i7] saeculum (saecula) 
becomes [in] aeternum (sempiternum) in 24 cases, of which 8 
concern men — either of the praise of God and trust in Him, 
or passages of messianic import (18.51 (?); 72.17; 133.3).% In 
61.5 in saecula becomes jugiter, where the subject is man. 

The phrases in saeculum [et in saeculum] saeculi, and in 
aeternum et in saeculum saeculi are changed. Where the reference 
is to God we find instead in saeculum et in aeternum (45.7); 
in sempiternum [et] jugiter, jugiter being surprising for God’s 


6 Jerome, Tractatus Morin, op. cit., III 2, 201. 
 Ibid,, 251. 
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precepts in 111.8 (but not so in 9.6 where the reference is to His 
blotting out the wicked); and in saeculum et in perpetuum in 
48.15, perpetuum here perhaps being surprising. The phrases 
used of man praising God and trusting in Him, and of the 
security of the rightedus (21.5; also 37.27 im sempiternum) are 
similar. It is significant, however, that the only places where J" 
tolerates the repeated saeculum of J® (and that in the newly- 
coined form in saeculum et in saeculum), are 104.5 of the im- 
movability of the earth ty) ody, and 148.6, of God’s having 
established the heavenly bodies obiy> ayb. We may compare 
Ps. 78.69~where for odiys ato para J" saeculum (J*® saecula) 
replaces O. L. aeternum. 


The question that now arises is whether Jerome’s consistent 
introduction of this change is made upon his own initiative, or 
whether his dissatisfaction with saeculum when predicating God’s 
eternity has been derived from another source. It can scarcely 
be due to the pagan religious associations of the term, for if this 
were the objection surely it would not have been tolerated any- 
where, at least when speaking of God; and as we have seen, 
Jerome will sometimes retain it if it is adequately qualified. 
There is no indication of any similar tendency in the Greek 
versions, which seem to tend if anything towards the abbrevia- 
tion of the cumbrous combinations of the LXX;; in spite of the 
development of aiwy to the meaning of saeculum, i. e. the present 
dispensation, it seems to have retained more sensibly the primary 
meaning which it enjoyed in Plato and biblical Greek, so that it 
gave less cause for dissatisfaction than saeculum did. Nor is 
there any evidence of a similar tendency in the Aramaic versions: 
the Targums use oby> and xobyd indifferently, and although 
the Peshitta prefers SSS the use of the absolute form is probably 
a reflection of dialect than of theology. The Targum has a 
tendency to introduce the phrase °n87 xpody ay) pam goby yn, 
but this is due not to dissatisfaction with the word ody as an 
expression of eternity but rather to a desire to assert the belief 
in the future life — in the same way that the Mishnah (Berakhoth 
9,5) records that the doxology formula in the Temple was for 
the same reason altered from odiya 1D into odiyn ay) odin yo. 
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If so thorough-going a revision is due to theological scruples 
first propounded by Jerome, it is to say the least surprising that 
he has introduced the change tacitly, without his exegetical works 
containing (as far as I have been able to trace) any elaboration 
of the point. Quotation above (pp. 274 ff., 276) has made clear that 
the distinction between time and eternity was clear to Jerome, 
even though he seenis there to think of eternity, while essentially 
different from any series of saecula, as itself a sort of vastly 
enlarged saeculum. But the following quotations show that his 
conception of it was upon the lines of Neoplatonism, in which 
eternity is something distinct from time,’ although time may 
be a reflection of it; and is identical with God (raurdv 7@ Oe), 
being the manifestation of His nature. Jerome thus expresses 
this :% 


“Caetera quae creata sunt, etiamsi videntur esse, non sunt 
.... Deus solus qui aeternus est, hoc est, qui exordium non 
habet, essentiae nomen vere tenet.”’ 


He alone is immortal by nature:*s 


‘Solus Deus est immortalis, quia non est per gratiam, sed 
per naturam.”’ 


He is not subject to change :* 


“non mutatur Deus qui unus atque idem ist,.et mutari non 
potest.”’ 


And it is by virtue of His immutability that He is different 
from the created world :*7 


“recogitans . ... mundum suo fine senescere, solumque Deum 
id semper esse, quod fuerit, compellor dicere ... vanitas 
vanitatum.”’ 


6 For reflections of Plotinus’ theory of time in the Jewish and Arabic 
philosophers, see H. A. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, p. 96 ff., 638 ff., 
654 ff. 

% See W. R. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinuss II, Pp. 94ff. Plotinus, 
Enneads III, vii, 5; Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, p. 287, 662. 

° Ep. xvi ad Damasum § 4, P. L. 22, 357; cf. in Ep. ad Eph. GUY sl Pe di 
26, 489A. 

6 Adv. Pelagianos I] §7, P. L. 23, 542D. 

% In Zach. 8.13, P. L. 25, 1473A; cf. in Ep. ad Gal. 1.8, P. L. 26, 320A. 

% In Eccl. 1.2, P. L. 23, 1014C. 
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Statements of God’s eternity abound in the Latin Fathers 
from Tertullian onwards, many instances being catalogued in 
Migne’s index de Deo (series 4a, xxix P. L. 219, 12 foot). We 
may cite a few typical examples. First, from Tertullian himself :® 


“Cujus et saecula, nisi Creatoris?...et omne quod ante 
saecula propositum dicatur, non alterius esse, quam cujus 
et saecula.”’ 


This passage is quite typical in that it recognizes God's existence 
outside all series of saecula, but fails to draw the terminological 
conclusion postulated later by Jerome. Minucius Felix® states 
that divinity is the property of something that lacks ortwm and 
occasum; while Arnobius?® asserts that God alone is ingenitus, 
immortalis, and perpetuus, owing His eternity to Himself alone; 
“infinita ut prodeant saecula, non ex ejus perpetuitate perfi- 
citur?”’ Hilary states succinctly the incompatibility of beginning 
and discontinuation with God, and may be cited in extenso:™ 


“Non enim aliud proprium magis Deo, quam esse, intel- 
ligitur: quia id ipsum quod est, neque desinentis est ali- 
quando, neque coepti: sed id, quod cum incorruptae bea- 
titudinis potestate perpetuum est, non potuit aut poterit 
aliquando non esse; quia divinum omne neque abolitioni, 
neque exordio obnoxium est. Et cum in nullo a se Dei desit 
aeternitas, digne hoc solum, quod esset, ad potestationem 
incorruptae suae aeternitatis ostendit.”’ 


Of writers subsequent to Jerome two must be cited. St. 
Patrick expresses more definitely than any earlier Patristic 
writer that I have seen that God’s preexistence is outside time, 
which is coeval at the most with the created world :” 


“Qui miro modo non tempore praecessit mundum et tempus 
(nullius enim horae spatio fuit ante mundum); et tamen 
semper erat sine initio. Non enim erat tempus ante tempus, 


68 Adv. Marcion. V. § 6 P. L. 2, 483A; cf. § 1, ibid. 468CD, and A pologeticus 
xxvi P. L. 1, 432A. 

69 Octavius xxiii P. L. 3, 323; cf. xviii 2b., 301. 

1° Adversus gentes II § 72, PL. 5, 928A. 

* De Trinitate | § 5 P. L. 10 28CD; cf. XI § 47, ib. 431AB. 

7 De tribus Habitaculis c. 5 P, L..53,-836A-D- 
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tempus autem cum mundo concreatum est. Si igitur tempus 
ab initio mundi coepit currere, ante mundum factum non 
erat. Ideoque nullo tempore, ut praediximus, praecessit Deus 
tempora et mundum eis coaevum, imo paulo eis priorem.. . 
Ineffabili enim aeternitate praecessit Deus mundum, non 
tempore. Cujus tempus ante mundum non erat... Cujus 
aeternitas sine initio et sine fine est (si enim esset tempus 
quando non esset, quis eum faceret?); quia ipse est solus 
Deus, et ante ipsum Deus alius non erat, nec est, nec erit.”’ 


The nearest passage that I have been able to find to Jerome’s 
scruple is to be found in Cassiodorus’ comment on Ps. 90.2:73 


‘A saeculo et usque in saeculum tu es; quasi aut ante saeculum, 
aut post saeculum non est Deus. Sed hic a saeculo et usque 
in saeculum, aeternitatem debemus advertere. Graeci enim 
codices aeternitatem habent, quod patres nostri a saeculo et 
usque in saeculum transtulerunt.’’ With this Jerome’s own 
exegesis may be usefully compared.” 


Had Cassiodorus referred to Jerome’s Psalterium juxta Hebraeos, 
he need not have thought wistfully of the greater axptBela 
of the Greek version. 


It is less easy to take a cross-section of the views of the 
Greek Fathers, but two of Jerome’s predecessors may be worth 
examining; in view of the influence of Origen upon him, one 
might suspect that the source lies there. Origen states that eternity 
is incompatible with any coming into being or ceasing, and that 
God’s existence is outside all time and saecula:?5 the very state- 
ment of dogma, numquam fuit quando non fuit, is unsatisfactory 
as employing a temporal adverb and conjunction.” The scriptural 
phrase in saeculum et adhuc indicates the existence of something 
greater than saeculum, saecula, or saecula saeculorum,7’ but to 
attempt to understand what this is, is futile.’ Origen frequently 


73 P. L. 70, 645. 

4 Tractatus in loc., Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana III, 3, 63. 

Ss Principia 1 2, §11, P. G. L. 11, 142C; ef. I 2, §3 (4b. 132B) and in 
Johann. II §1, P. G. L. 14, 105C, also Principia III] 1, §1 P. G. L. II, 250A. 

© Ib. IV 4, § 28, ibid. 403B. 

7 Ib. 11 3, § 5 abid. 194A, cf. p. 273; cf. also in Ep. ad Rom. 10, 23 P.G.L. 
14, 1292B. 

8 In Isaiam Hom. iv §1, P. G. L. 13, 231A. 
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refers to a series of innumerable saecula, culminating in the 
guvtedela, the following passage probably being the fullest :” 


‘“Verumtamen multorum saeculorum finis dicitur esse hic 
mundus, qui et ipse saeculwm dicitur. Docet autem Sanctus 
Apostolus quod Christus in eo saeculo quod ante hoc fuit 
non est passus, sed ne in illo quidem quod ante ipsum fuit: 
et nescio si enumerare sufficiam quanta fuerint anteriora 
saecula in quibus passus non est... Quod autem post hoc 
saeculum, quod ad consummationem aliorum saeculorum 
dicitur factum, erunt alia saecula supervenientia, manifeste 
ab ipso Paulo didicimus dicente ‘ut ostenderet im saeculis 
supervenientibus etc.’..non dixit, in saeculo superveniente, 
neque in duobus...unde arbitror multa saecula indicio 
sermonis ejus declarari.” 


Commenting on Isa. 6.3% he distinguishes ‘quae videntur, tem- 
poralia saecula’, from others ‘quae non videntur et aeterna sunt’, 
but there seems to be no hint of the scruple felt by Jerome in 
using saeculum of God. 


It might be thought that Jerome’s emphasis on the point is 
designed as a disavowal of Arianism, with its battle-cries of 
Av wore Ore odK Av, and ovk Hv mply yervnby.* But it was about 
the question of the eternity of the Son that the Arian controversy 
raged, the Arians allowing him to have been begotten Tpo Xpovwv 
aiwviwv and to have been the instrument of the creation of 
rods ai@vas kat Ta Oda; but although thus begotten outside 
time (&4xpovws), the Son did not exist before being begotten, 
and is therefore neither eternal (d&técos), nor coeternal (avv- 
atévos), nor equally-unbegotten (auvayévntos) with God.” But 
although it is true that many passages where obiy occurs are 
interpreted by Jerome christologically, in many where he has 
been at pains to reject saeculum (e. g. Ps. 111.8) no such reference 
seems to be meant; and above all, in Isa. 63.16 (ody s>x3) 
saeculum is surprisingly allowed to stand (see p. 284), cf. also 


19 Principia I1 3, §5 P. G. L. 11, 193BC; cf. I 6, 2 (2b. 168A), ILI 5 §3 
(ib. 328B), de Oratione, ib. 520C. 

8 Jb. I, 6 § 3, ibid. 169B. 

8: Athanasius Oratio I contra Arianos, § 13, end P. G. L. 26, 40C. 

%& De Synodis § 16, ibid. 709A-C. 
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Ps. 55.20 (p. 283). Further, Jerome is by no means reluctant to 
launch into criticism of Arianism on slight pretexts;® and it is 
at least strange that if anti-Arianism is behind the correction 
of saeculum throughout, not even the classical passage in Ps. 90.2 
is made the occasion of an expatiation.*4 Nor, as far as can be 
seen, was any such text flourished as a weapon by Athanasius. 


Patristic sources in Latin and Greek failing, apparently, to 
suggest a clue, we may turn to rabbinics; and here, although 
we cannot discover Jerome’s source, we shall find a remarkable 
parallel to his treatment of odvy, albeit some centuries later and 
derived from a source far removed from the Haggadah which 
perhaps constituted Jerome’s main, but not his exclusive Jewish 
interest: and this parallel may give us a pointer to the direction 
in which any further search must be conducted. But before we 
consider this, we should note how odbiy came to be used in a 
weakened temporal sense in post-biblical Hebrew where it had 
come to bear the primary connotation of “‘world’’ (see above, 
p. 267). In the liturgy obiyd is still frequent, in scriptural quota- 
tions or reminiscences, as a predicate of God’s continued exis- 
tence, and liturgical and biblical usage can therefore be treated 
as one, although the liturgy uses obiy just as frequently in the 
sense of world (e. g. odiya qn). As applied to man, odiyd has 
become weakened into an adverb meaning “always,” ‘in all 
circumstances,’ similarly to the Aramaic xobya=in general, 
merely. adoryd is thus used mainly in maxims for general conduct, 
such as on bn na gw 1d ww aD b> oN N>D odiys — “one 
should always sell all one’s property in order to be able to marry 
a scholar’s daughter.’’8s Close to this nuance is the dialectical 
application, in which it means “‘still,” “notwithstanding (sc. 


3 E. g. in. Ep. ad Eph. 4, 5-6, P. L. 26, 496; Apologia adv. libros Rufini 
§17, P. L. 23, 440; Tractatus in Ps. 91.6, Morin, Anecdota Maredsolana 
TU 3) ps7ojia: 

84 Contrast Athanasius, Oratio I contra Arianos, § 13, P. G. L. 26, 40A and 
Interpretatio (de titulis Psalmorum) in loc. P. G. L. 27, 1035-6C and 1037B. 

’s T. B. Pesahtm 4gb. A comprehensive list of such adages is included in 
Israel Alnakawa's Menorat Hamaor, ed. H. G. Enelow, iv, 493 ff.;.cf. Yellinek, 
Beth Hammedrash III, p. 109 ff. 
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other arguments), e. g. T. B. Hullin tota '13) 7130p odiyd “he 
still considers.’’® On the other hand in the past xb odiyn = never 
is used absolutely, of human relationships, similarly to °5%9, 
e.g. T. B. Shabbath to8b. In general, where man is concerned, 
the old Hebrew idea ‘of eternity as a piling up of limited time 
periods (see p. 267) continues, although new ways are found of 
expressing it: the normal ones are, of the past, “‘since the creation 
week”’ (mwxia 1 new)’ and of the future ‘‘till the end of all 
the generations” (main b> oD 47Yy, mab). Expressions of 
eternity proper are rare: infinite space tends to be expressed in 
high finite figures of the travelling time required, often mul- 
tiples of 500 years, which was fancifully taken as the distance in 
terms of time from earth to heaven.®8 The necessity of asserting 
God’s existence outside time does not seem to have struck the 
Rabbis very forcibly, although we shall see in a moment what 
appears to be a statement of belief to that effect incorporated 
into the daily liturgy. But no exact terminology for eternity 
(nx3, nv¥mx) etc.) occurs before the 12th century.’ As regards 
time, it is not surprising that the philosophic problem that it 
constitutes scarcely struck the rabbis; two theories, however, 
recorded in the Midrash® deserve note. R. Judah bar Simon, 
in the early 4th century, inferred from Gen. 1.5b that time 
(o291 770) existed before the world — possibly meaning® in the 
previously existing worlds which, according to R. Abbahu,’ God 
kept creating and destroying until He produced the present one, 
which alone satisfied Him (> }»3n xb pam > pad pt). Abbahu 
is here presenting a modification of the Stoic theory of endless 


86 See M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud?, p. 200. 

87 FE. g. T. B. Kethuboth 8b. 

8% T. B. Hagigah 13a mw p’n Joan yprd ay yown yo; cf. Tosaphoth in loc. 
s.v. 9, on the numerical value of mw’ in Ezek. 1.7. See also T. B. Hagigah 
13b (the height of the angel Sandalphon). 

8 E. ben Yehuda’s Hebrew Thesaurus (viii, 3765 ff.) cites nx) from 
Judah ibn Tibbon’s translation of Jehudah Hallevi’s Cuzari (4167), and 
nvnya and minx) from R. Abraham ben David I and Gersonides (12th and 14th 
centuries). 

9° Gen. Rabba 3, § 7, ed. Theodor p. 23, l. 9 ff. 

% So according to Samuel Yaffe Ashkenazi’s commentary (1xn °5°) in 
loc. 
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and identical world cycles**—a theory that was later to be 
rejected by Maimonides® as it had been by Philo and Augustine,” 
although tolerated by Jehudah Hallevi, probably subject to the 
same modification that had been made in it by Origen, viz. 
that the successive worlds are finite in number and mutually 
different.’ Indeed, the similarity between R. Abbahu (c. 279- 
320), who like Origen (+ 254) lived in Caesarea where he had an 
academy, is close enough to suggest a possible connection; and 
Abbahu’s teacher, R. Johanan, was an intimate friend and 
disciple of R. Hoshaya Rabba, whom Graetz and Bacher sug- 
gested, with a high degree of probability, to have been a friend 
of Origen.’ Perhaps therefore on the strength of Abbahu’s 
remark we may include R. Johanan in Origen’s circle of Jewish 
friends which numbered besides R. Hoshaya Rabba also ‘‘Huil- 
lus,” i. e. probably Hillel the son of the Patriarch Gamaliel III. 


It is possible that the need to assert the unique eternity 
and immutability of God has left a mark on the liturgy, in a 
prayer for which some scholars have claimed to have fixed an 
approximate date. The first part of the morning service, 
originally recited privately, contains a paragraph which begins 
as follows: 


9 See E. Zeller, Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy, p. 217 of the 
Engligh translation. Cf. my Father’s note 6 on p. 651 of A Rabbinic Anthology, 
by C. G. Montefiore and H. Loewe. 

% Guide to the Perplexed, part II chap. 30; Friedlander’s translation 
Ist (annotated) edition p. 144 ff., where see Friedlander’s note. Cf. H. A. 
Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, pp. 291, 663, and his article The Pla- 
tonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic theories of Creation in Hallevt and Maimonides, 
in Essays presented to J. H. Hertz, p. 435-6. 

% Philo, de Aeternitate Mundi, 13, ed. Cohn-Wendland VI, 85; Augustine 
De Civit. Dei, XII, 13, P. L. 41, 360. 

% Wolfson, l. c., p. 432 ff. Origen, Principia II, 3 §1 and 4-5, P. G. L.11, 
188 and 192; the last part is quoted above, p. 297. 

% Graetz in Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u. Wiss. des Jud. 30 (1881), 433-4 
and 442; Bacher in J.Q.R. (O. S.) 1891, 357 ff. See also Jew. Encyc. vii, 
212 (Johanan). On Abbahu’s own relation with Christians, see Bacher, Die 
Agada der Paldstinensischen Amorder II, 97 and 115-8, and, more briefly, 
Jew. Encyc. 1 37. 

% Singer’s Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 7-9; Abraham’s Notes to the 
same, p. xxi ff. 
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“At all times let a man fear God both in private and in 
public, acknowledge the truth, and speak the truth in his 
heart; and let him rise early and say:...” 


This prayer includes the first line of the Shema‘, and its origin 
has been attributed to the period of persecution in Persia and 
Babylon under the Sassanid Yezdejerd II (454-5).% At this 
time the observance of Sabbath and the recitation of the Shema', 
two of the most prominent outward marks of Judaism, were 
interdicted; so that the custom was instituted of reciting the 
Shema‘ out of its proper place, in order that the Persian inspectors 
might not notice it, and not in congregational worship, but by 
the individual. The first line of the Shema‘ is followed by a short 
concluding paragraph, which begins thus: 


“Thou wast the same ere the world was created; Thou hast 
been the same since the world hath been created; Thou art 
the same in this world, and Thou wilt be the same in the world 
to come...” RI2wD NIT mns jody Nta xdw ty x7 AMR 
gon obiyd sin mn) iam odya ain any odin. 


This wording?” occurs in the Midrash Seder Eliahu Rabba,™ 
although omitted (by abbreviation) both in the Edztzo Princeps 
(Venice, 1598) and in M. Friedmann’s critical edition. Mann’? 
thought that the Midrash is not the source, but that it is quoting 
(1708 12°) an already existing prayer; and he therefore carried 
back the composition of the Midrash from its previously assigned 


9% J. Mann, Changes in the Divine Service of the Synagogue due to religious 
persecutions, in H. U. C. A. IV (1927), p. 250. 

99 Singer, p. 8 foot. 

100 The exact wording differs in the various rites; for the reasons for which 
see Frumkin’s note in m2737 “npp to his edition of now ory ‘1 710, p. 98, 
and also S. Gaguin’s note 43 on p. 26 of his av ow 1n3, I. lam indebted to 
Rabbi Gaguin for further information here utilized by me. 

tot ed. Warsaw, 1873, with Jacob Herz’ commentary, § 21, p. 43b-44a, 
and § 26 p. 47b. Contrast Friedmann’s ed. p. 118 and 130. Cf. also Yalkut 
Shim‘oni Deuteronomy § 836, which quotes allegedly from T. J. Berakhoth 
chap. ix, although the passage is not in the printed Talmud editions (see Elbo- 
gen’s note in Der Jtidische Gottesdienst? p. 527); there the context refers to 
R. Nehorai, perhaps a contemporary of R. Eleazar (b. Pedath),fc. 279. 

102 Op, cit., p. 247, 250. 
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date in the roth century’ to the period immediately following 
the Sassanid persecution in the 5th. If this is correct, is it perhaps 
possible that the assertion of God’s existence and His immutabil- 
ity prior to the creation of the world, and in the world to come, is 
directed against a campaign to suppress belief in the creation and 
to establish the doctrine of the eternity of matter? Even if the 
earlier dating be not conceded, it seems reasonable to take the 
wording, in its context, as an assertion of this sort; and if it be 
not intended polemically as a piece of apologetic, it may never- 
theless have been inserted because of a sense of the inadequacy 
of adi to predicate eternity of God: since the liturgy elsewhere 
makes use of the doxological phrase obiyn ay) obiym yo for this 
purpose, e. g. in the early prayer ’n >> now. And if the roth 
century date for the Seder ’Eliahu Rabba be retained, it brings 
us to the period of Sa‘adiah (892-942), whose treatment of odiy 
when it refers to God offers us a remarkably close parallel to 
Jerome’s procedure. 


Sa‘adiah’s own prayer book**s does not include this section of 
the morning service, but the following passage, from a long 
meditation composed by him, is the same in intent:™ Ans 4)72 
(oi! VI Jol Y 31) poms 52 xd ay (sd dee S51 &) opp pres 
ans $25 mbm A103 ANS ANN FVIA31. In Sa‘adiah’s philosophy time 
is essentially dependent upon the existence of the heavenly 
sphere and of the material world.t% This is derived from Plato, 
who identifies time with the continuance of the circulation of 
the heavenly bodies,'® and Sa‘adiah’s insistence on the necessity 
for both the heavenly spheres and the sublunar world being 
subject to time is directed against Aristotle’s distinction. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the category of time is inapplicable to the deity, 


3 Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, p. 227 of the English 
translation. 

to4 Singer, p. 125; see Elbogen, op. cit., p. 113. Cf. Singer, p. 36 foot. 

5 Ed. I. Davidson, S. Assaf, B. I. Joel, Jerusalem 1941. Correct Frumkin’s 
statement cited above, note 92. 

2061 710 

7 See J. Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadia, p. 80; cf. 
"Emunoth weDe'‘oth, pp. 37, 71 of Landauer’s Arabic text. 

Cf. Timaeus 38b xpdvos 6’obv per’ ovpavod yeyover. 
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and in his philosophical treatise Beliefs and Opinions (chap. ii,11), 
where he discusses the inapplicability to God of the categories 
of quality, relation, place, time, etc Sa‘adiah cites a few scrip- 
tural passages that appear to impute a time reference to God, 
and declares that they refer solely to his acts?” 


“As regards [the category of] time, (OL. 5)!), it is incon- 
ceivable that the concept of time could be applied to the Creator 
because of the fact that He is Himself the Creator of all time. 
Furthermore, He existed originally alone when there was no 
such thing as time. It is, therefore, unthinkable that time should 
have effected any locomotion or change in Him. Moreover, time 
is nothing else than the measurement of the duration of corporeal 
beings (¢lixY) eli, 344). He, however, who has no body, is 
far removed from such concepts as time and duration (ol+5)! 
elaJis). If, nevertheless, we do describe God as being enduring 
and permanent (cli *li:), that is done only by way of 
approximation, as has been stated by us previously. 

‘Again, when we find the Scriptures making such statements 
as Even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God (Ps. 90.2), 
as well as Yea, since the day was I am He (Isa. 43.13), and again, 
Before Me there was no God formed, neither shall any be after Me 
(Isa. 43.10), all the points of time (ola VI Cy \glS Las) oie) 
referred to therein revert solely to God’s acts. Those, therefore, 
who say Even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God, mean 
thereby: “From the beginning of time (Ob 5!! Js! (+) Thou 
hast always helped Thy servants.” Thus Scripture expresses 
it elsewhere: God is unto us a God of deliverance (Ps. 68.21). 

‘As for His statement, blessed be He, Before me there was no 
God formed, that was meant to convey the thought: ‘Before I 
sent My messenger and after I sent Him there was no God out- 
side of Myself.” For immediately prior to this remark He says: 
My servant whom I have chosen. \n the popular idiom, in fact, it 
is quite proper for a person to say ‘before me’’ when he means 
“before I act.’’ This was done by Joab when he said: I may not 


x09 Laundauer’s text p. 102, foot ff. Translation by S. Rosenblatt, Yale 
University Press Judaica Series vol. 1 (1948) p. 425-7. Contrast Crescas’ 
view — see Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, p. 98 and 291. 
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tarry before thee (II Sam. 18.24). Also one may say “after me” 
when one means “after I have acted,” as Nathan did when he 
said: I also will come in after thee, and confirm thy words (I Kings 
1.14). 

‘Similarly is there, in the statement Yea, since the day was 
I am He, an allusion to some distinguished day, either the day 
of the revelation at Simaz or another such day. What God says, 
in effect, in this statement is: ‘‘From that time on (c35))_ W3 +) 
have I been the one commanding you to do such and such a thing 
and forbidding you to do that, and saving you from this,” 
because He concludes the statement with the remark: J will work, 
and who can reverse 1t?... (Landauer p. 104). If, nevertheless, 
the Scriptures make such assertions as Yea, the Lord sitteth as 
king for ever (Ps. 29.10), their object therein is solely to indicate 
the permanence of God’s existence’ (oL33I). 


In his translation of the Bible into Arabic, Sa‘adiah was at 
pains to ensure that his exegesis made quite explicit this philo- 
sophical impossibility of using time expressions of God.™° Whereas 
the Karaite Jephet ibn ‘Ali, Sa‘adiah’s younger contemporary 
and opponent, always in the Psalms™ renders oy by ©. 
(time), Sa‘adiah himself renders it in different ways according as 
its reference is to man or God; and the periphrases to which he 
resorts in the latter case are sometimes similar to Jerome’s 
rejection or careful qualification of saeculum in the same circum- 
stances, and sometimes solve the problem in the opposite direc- 
tion to Jerome although starting from the same premise. When- 
ever odny refers to God, Sa‘adiah uses, according to the context 
J.) (absence of beginning), «1 (absence of end), or *l& or 


¢ls> (eternal duration). The following examples will make this 


clear. In Ps. 93.2 ans obiyd, JoY! (Jh ab aeterno for earlier 
a saeculo). Ps. 90.2 nay ay) odiyni becomes o4m 5 jou! hos 
‘before time and after it’’; cf. his exegesis of this passage cited 
above, p. 303); just so Jerome in J" substituted ab aeterno et 

uo See M. Wolff, Zur Charakteristik der Bibelexegese Saadia al-Fajjumis in 
ZATW 4 (1884) p. 231. Also E. Eisen Sa‘adja al-Fajjumis arabische Uber- 
setzung und Erkldrung der Psalmen 90-106, Leipzig, 1934, p. 13 where the 
examples here adduced are mostly assembled. 

"1" Libri Psalmorum versio Arabica, ed. J. L. Bargés, 1861. 
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usque in sempiternum for the earlier saeculo...saeculum. In 
Ps. 102.13 (awn ody) Sa‘adiah has elas! ~ Iw) (J® and all 
earlier versions aeternum). In Ps. 10.16 (791 obiy yop 'n), 2a! 
4 Vis where J® had in aeternum et in saeculum saeculi which 
in J® became rex saeculi et aeternitatis. On the other hand, where 
ody in the Hebrew refers to the world or creation, Sa‘adiah always 
uses ,#5. Thus in Ps. 92.9 '7 odiys ono mn) he renders by ,,!! 
je4l, because the verse sets forth God’s relationship to the 
world, which passes away (so Eisen in loc: contrast J> and earlier 
versions, aeternum), and similarly in 100.5 170n odiyd by JI 
oul (J® sempiternum for earlier aeternum). Ps. 103.17 ‘1 10M 
odiy ay: obiyn, as referring to God’s acts (see above p. 303) he 
translates ‘from the beginning of time to its end” (Js! (y 
Pes) i) jeal). Jt, like J*, has here ab aeterno et usque in 
aeternum, replacing OL saeculo...saeculum. This is an in- 
structive example: both Sa‘adiah and Jerome start from the 
same point, viz. that God’s eternity cannot be expressed in terms 
of time, which is merely coeval with creation. Jerome therefore 
eliminated the time reference altogether; Sa‘adiah retains it, but 
refers the statement neither to God nor to a divine attribute, 
but to divine acts dependent on the existence of a finite object 
for them, in the same way that Jerome in such places will some- 
times retain saeculum, for the same reason, e. g. Isa. 63.9, Ps. 
119.52 (see above p. 281 [A] and p. 283 [B] (3) ). Again, Ps. 104.5 
of the éarth not tottering 1y) odiy is rendered by Sa‘adiah “for 
all time” (l4! Je. JI). Precisely so Jerome here replaces 
in saeculum saeculi of J® by in saeculum et in saeculum —a 
phrase which he introduces elsewhere in 148.6 J® only, of the 
maintenance of the heavenly bodies, where it replaces the earlier 
phrase in aeternum et in saeculum saecult. For Ps. 104.31 
odiy> 'n a> * he writes #4! (,!! because NA is understood 


as honor paid to God by man (¢ 35: ); Jerome, however, under- 
standing it as an attribute of God, replaces in saeculum of J® 
by in sempiternum of J. Similarly in Ps. 105.8 and 10, of the 
maa, ody is rendered jos! (J! and stl se (Jerome v.8 
J® saeculum>J* aeternum, v. 10 J® aeternum>J*" sempiternum, 
because the m3 is understood to reflect God’s own eternity, 
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cf. above p. 266). Ps. 106.1 170m obiyd is rendered _,#4I! ol 
as in 103.17 (J® saeculum>J* aeternum) ; the doxology in v. 48, 
odiyn ay) obiya yo... ‘qa is rendered 0 >! ol peal Sah 
(cf. 103.17), because 7172 makes the phrase refer to God’s being 
praised ‘‘for ever’’ by man; J*, however, as in 103.17, substitutes 
ab aeterno et usque in aeternum for J® saeculo... saeculum. 

It should be noted that Sa‘adiah resorts to similar periphrases 
to avoid the apparent localization of God’s power when it is 
described in the Hebrew as being over the earth, nations, etc.; 
such expressions he renders always by pls, i. e. world, e. g. 

» Ps. 8.10. 

The divergences of the treatment of abiy by Jerome and 
Sa‘adiah themselves in effect constitute parallels, since, as has 
been shown, each represents legitimate exegetical deductions 
achieved by applying a common philosophical proposition to the 
biblical text; for to each of them it was a cardinal principle that 
the revelation enshrined in scripture must be reconcilable with 
truth as known to philosophy. The closeness in this respect 
between the two translators is remarkable, although they belong 
to two differing traditions and are separated in time by 500 years. 
There is, of course, no suggestion that Sa‘adiah can be dependent 
upon Jerome or Latin tradition; and Jerome’s consistent reluc- 
tance to use saeculum without careful qualification when speaking 
of God seems to be as independent of his patristic predecessors 
as Sa‘adiah’s similar avoidance of #5 seems original to himself. 
The present investigation has taken a compass-bearing from 
two fixed and widely separated points, and in each case the read- 
ing on the card leads us towards Neoplatonism. It must be left 
to others, to whom the relevant literature constitutes less of an 
unknown territory, to determine the point of intersection, which 
may perhaps be found in some Christian neoplatonist earlier 
than the 5th century. 


ADDENDUM 


Owing to an oversight, the analysis on p. 281 ff. did not take 
account of Jerome's rendering of oby where this occurs in biblical 
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THE RABBANITE PRAYER-BOOK QUOTED 
BY QIRQISANI 


ALEXANDER SCHEIBER, Jewish Theological Seminary of Hungary, Budapest 


I. QrrgisAni’s PRAYER-BOOK QUOTATIONS AND 
SOLUTIONS OF THEIR ORIGIN UP TO DATE 


Baie Karaite Qirgisani in his chief work, in the Kztdb al- 
Anwér wal-Mardqib (written in the year 937 C. E.) men- 
tions among his other accusations against the Rabbanites that 
they do not recite David’s Psalms, but instead Prayers of their 
own make, though they utter praise of David’s Songs at the 
beginning of their Prayers:* 


‘on mpox NOD NMYyN MAN 7D yo ANOSdS wpoON OTN 797 101 
yor ao by 2 Sond np aw axnz>x ma ade ND 9N752 777 
3172y 3173 Ina 7W8 onnNdy NTNAN °D Pp’ OMRD NAT 
bobanby ja pds a7 wD ipxw pox PROD WwIp raya ASN 
nt dip yo ax mean bd) 195 mands ponds 


I. e.: “For prayers (consisting of citations) from the book of 
Psalms they substitute some composed by themselves, con- 
trary to what is enjoined in the Scripture [Ezra 3.10]: “To 
praise the Lord by the words of His servant David.” Yet they 
say in the beginning of their prayer: ‘Who chose His servant 
David and graciously accepted his sacred hymns,” etc. Thus they 
admit by this phrase that the praise and the exaltation and 


1 Isvestia Karaima Abu-Yusufa Yakuba al-Kirkisani one Yevreiskich 
Sektach. Ed. A. Harkavy. Zapiski Wostochnawo Otdelenia Imperator. Arch. 
Obtches. VIII. 1894. pp. 28622-2872; Kitab al-Anwér wal-Marégib. Code of 
Karaite Law by Ya‘qfib al-Qirqisani. Ed. Leon Nemoy. I. New York, 1939, 
pp. 1519-164. 

2 Ezra 3.10: ‘7 nN. 

3 Cf. Ps. 78.70. 
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glorification of God must consist of (citations from) the sayings 
of David.’ 


QirqisAni repeats the quotation ‘ 


an yxod Soba wardy yor od 1b at Sp yor rostobsa. Andyds yx 

2 puxatdy 10 Ards yo InN STD ANS od ATsdRa Naw 754 
NOD AYOD 79 OMSNYN NOND MSP) 777 ANPRI NIN JX IYI oR 
ana ws onnxdy oxanax *p pdip’ ome jo axnods Six ow aN 
means 549 dpbx veo iwap -a'wa axyj) 143ay 3193 


cr ox) San) oxdods dy nt bipa anwy amy on onds onnxdy Six ob 
OTS) OND °D TON Pad ye [y'v .w” ov) Ada pons) npn -naw 
pya °D OTN OMy °Dm mx cnn NMA °by~ yod oxi OANNTRyoD .d9S 

. 2. 7>xvarxy mban 7p pana v7 yoxmds 


The line in question had engaged the attention of scientific 
research for the past half a century. Our scholars are looking 
for its origin, since they are fully aware of the fact that the 
Prayer-Book containing this line would represent one of our 
oldest and factually proven Rabbanite Prayer-Book. 

According to A. Harkavy, the first editor of this text, Qir- 
qisani is quoting here in a free form a portion of the 7oxw 773: 


69 q$>m Fray TI 


Bacher is of another opinion: ‘‘The Benediction quoted by 
Qirqisani is one formed after that employed in connection with 
the Haphtara (o97°9373 7X7) O31Y ON'AIA ANA Aw). It is a ques- 
tion whether such was actually in use at this time.’’? Though 
we can allay his doubts, since the Berakhot preceeding and 
following the Haphtarot are to be found already in the Massekhet 
Soferim (XIII. 9-14),* nevertheless this contributes nothing to 
the solution of the Qirqisani quotations. 


4 Leon Nemoy: Al-Qirgisdnt’s Account of the Jewish Sects and Christianity. 
HUCA. VII, 1930, p. 332. 

5 VI.17.1. Ed. Nemoy: Op. cit. III. New York, 1941, p. 60811-17. 

6 Loc. cit. All its variants are far different from the line quoted by Qir- 
qisani. See N. Wieder: Fourteen new Genizah-Fragments of Saadya's Siddur 
together with a reproduction of a missing part. Saadya Studies. Manckester, 
1943, p. 268. 

7 JOR, VII, 1894, p. 695, note 1. 

8 Cf. Eliezer Levi: nbonn mrno’. Tel-Aviv, 1946, pp. 301-302. 
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Leon Nemoy cannot find any trace of it anywhere: ‘‘Probably 
a phrase in the prayer-book of some local rite in al-QirqisAni’s 
time; the prayer-book now in general use does not contain this 
phrase.’’9 

Finally Assaf is of thé opinion that Qirqisani is the only 
source of this Prayer text." 

If we were satisfied with a hypothesis we could refer to the 
nanw’-Prayer where we find: ant ‘wa aman (on Sabbath this 
is joined up with the Prayer praising David’s Psalms).* We 
could further point to the Prayer introducing the recital of the 
Psalms.” 

Pons arn way Wa AMA wmas be ibs ‘nm ppop psa 
aapre odnn or me ap by ovonna jpnw .mnawn) mawa amam 
aoxya oben poy qoon 7 O78 1dxD 

In our case, however, the starting point was a wrong one. 
We are not looking for similar texts but for identical ones, since 
Qirgisant when quoting a Hebrew Text in his Arabic work 
would naturally quote it literally. It is also beyond doubt that 
Qirgisani knew the Rabbanite Prayer-Book*s and it has been 
demonstrated that he quotes his Rabbanite sources faithfully, 
as Halkin has shown this with regard to a quotation of Saadya™ 
by Qirgisani, and Lieberman too with reference to Qirqisant’s 
quotations of the Aggadas.s It appears, therefore, that the 
Prayer-Book fragment quoted by Qirqis&nt is of assured authen- 
ticity. 

Indeed, in 1939 in Oxford I was fortunate enough to dis- 


» HUCA. VII, 1930, p. 332, note 47. 

10 Siddur R. Saadja Gaon. Edd. 1. Davidson, S. Assaf, B. I. Joel. Jeru- 
salem, 1941, p. 2’, note 13. 

1 See Siddur R. Saadja Gaon, p. >'p, note 7; cf. S. Abramson in Kon 
pra mayo vad *wo ed. B. M. Lewin. Jerusalem, 1943, p. 62, note 15. 

» myrav b> ppn a1 Wien, 1864, pp. 2a, 115a; Aven wrvp oy orbAN DO 
swo> Berlin, 1929, p. 1b; cf. I. Davidson: Thesaurus, 1V, New York, 1933, 
p. 172. No. *108. 

13 Hartwig Hirschfeld: Qirgisént Studies (Jews’ College Publication No. 
6). London, 1918, p. 7. 

% A, S. Halkin, Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume. Hebrew Section. New 
York, 1945, pp. 131-132. 

1s Saul Lieberman: py’pe Jerusalem, 1939, pp. 11-26. 
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cover among the Geniza-fragments of the Bodleian Library the 
4 pages Rabbanite Prayer-Book fragment*® which contains the 
Qirgqisani quotation word for word and another portion of it 
I found in Budapest among the Geniza-fragments of the Kauf- 
mann Library which is the property of the Hungarian Academy 
of Science. In the same year I communicated this discovery to 
my friends who were likewise pursuing research on Qirgisani, 
namely, Jacob Neubauer $"pyxr (Amsterdam) who since met a 
martyr’s death and Leon Nemoy (New Haven). Owing to the 
war and the great tragedy that had befallen Jewry in general 
this is the first opportunity to publish it after so many years. 

On the basis of the text before us it is quite clear that the 
Berakha quoted by Qirqgisani preceeded the recital of the Psalms. 
Saadya mentions’’ that the everyday recital of the Psalms is 
preceeded by a Berakha (toxw 4173) and followed by a Berakha 
(nanw’). For the Holidays special Psalms were selected.'® The 
following doxology was used in the Palestinian Rite to introduce 
the evening recital of the Psalms: » yw by Jow i993" WY... 
... tay vw ya 717'9; the morning recital was concluded with 
an almost identical doxology.?° 


II]. AGAINST WHOM ARE DIRECTED QIRQISANi’S POLEMICS? 


It seems possible that the target of QirqisAni’s attacks is Saadya 
who asserts that the texts of the Prayers are not laid down in 
the Bible and that the biblical Prayers are not suitable for 
common use, therefore one needs to revert to the Prayers com- 


1% MS. Heb. d. 58, pp. 62a—63b. The Catalogue does not say more: 
‘‘A fragment of a prayer-book with the rules in Arabic.” (Neubauer-Cowley: 
Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. 11. Oxford, 
1906, p. 49. No. 26587"). 

11 Siddur R. Saadja Gaon. Jerusalem, 1941, p. 3°. 

18 J. Mann: Genizah fragments of the Palestinian Order of Service. HUCA. 
II. 1925, pp. 328-329; Ismar Elbogen: Der jzidische Gottesdienst in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklungs. Fr. aJM., 1931, pp. 137-140; cf. Gabor Ignac, 
Semitic Studies in Memory cf Immanuel Léw. Budapest, 1947, pp. 95, 96. 

19 J. Mann, HUCA. II. 1925, p. 324. 

20 J. Mann, Jbid., p. 293. 
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posed by later generations.?? On other occasions he attacks the 
Karaites saying that their Prayers are taken from the Bible.” 
Indeed when QirqisAani says: 37 paxandd> inn yo pya oyr tp) 
ordrnds yo Axdxds yx oyr yo *dy23 (ie. “‘one who upholds the 
opinions of the Rabbis has already argued and refuted those 
who say that the prayers are taken from the Psalms’’) — the 
scholars maintain that here he refers to Saadya.74 Salmon b. 
Yeruhim also contradicts Saadya in his commentary on the 
Psalms written in Arabic “‘saying that the Psalms were not 
used as prayers outside Jerusalem and the temple.” The fact is 
that David himself sang Psalms outside Jerusalem and before 
the Temple had been built, nay, even outside the Holy Land 
too.?5 

The earlier Karaites use similar arguments in attacking the 
Rabbanite Prayer; thus Daniel al-Qfiimisi advocates the saying 
of Psalms instead of the Piyyutim for Fast-days and Yom 
Kippur: 


DDS Yow OND ova na bxrw papa oD abs Yop mwpI yT 
26... mbdnn yo nor 8d1 1D PDN PR WS YD TI ONT 


An anonymous Karaite employs a form of attack similar 
to that of Qirqisani on the Rabbanitic view, which earlier 
Karaites (cf. above) attributed to Saadya with regard to the 
Prayers: 
ows mbpn bs aw) abun max Sy wast ws owas bs aw? ony 
nay ow pours manana obb5nn AAS O'DIND3) O'N'DIA) ANNA MANINT 


21 Siddur R. Saadja Gaon, pp. ’, "Dn. 

22 »byy xve ed. B. M. Lewin. Jerusalem, 1943, pp. 9, 42. 

23 Kitab al-Anwdar wal-Mardqib. Ed. Leon Nemoy. III. New York, 1941, 
p. 6095-6 (VI.17.2). Poznafiski (The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah 
Gaon. London, 1908, p. 10) did not find the passage in Qirqisani. 

24 Poznanski: L.c., p. 10; I. Davidson: Makzor Yannai. New York, 
1919, p. XLITI. 

2s A, Neubauer, Studia Biblica. I]. Oxford, MDCCCXC, p. 18. Accord- 
ing to Louis Ginzberg Saadya never said this (nyvayv 1 II. New York, 
1929, p. 436). 

26 In his commentary on Leviticus. See J. Mann, JOR, N.S. XII. 1921- 
1922, p. 474; cf. J. Mann: Texts and Studies. I1. Philadelphia, 1935, p. 51, 
note 97 (for o->nn read mban). 
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wd px orm nam by oddano imax yn nyvom nryen +3 ODN) 
~pya ‘os on GDB by Ae dS" JD. N95 —Pnym yor ay mye denn? 
x0 Won) ovnan ira at ata) wa nava wads ° q9>m Jaay 777 
nox over i mbam (awed dm mob abena donno ns non 

27... 8) 0" 


We sec here, as it is found often in Karaite Literature,?® the 
same accusation being handed down from one author to the 
next and it being directed openly or in a veiled form against 
Saadya. 


Il]. THe Rite of THE PRAYER-BOOK FRAGMENTS 


Based on the aforesaid we could assume that this Qirqisani’s 
Prayer-Book quotation originates from Saadya’s Prayer-Book. 
Qirgisant could have used Saadya’s Prayer-Book since he com- 
posed it at Bagdad before his ascendancy to the gaonate,?9 that 
is — at least — 10 years before the Kitdb al-Anwér wal-Maraqib. 
The quotation is not to be found in Saadya’s Prayer-Book and 
our fragments do not originate from it either. The penitential 
piyyut beg. noo 777 does not occur in Saadya’s Siddur though 
he has written a piyyut with similar theme and construction.%° 
The xmiyyin does not agree with that of Saadya. The fragments 
follow the Palestinian Rite as it will be shown in the notes and 
parallels accompanying the texts. This theory is supported in 
particular by the Berakhot to be found in both. The Palestinian 
Rite made great inroads in Egypt, hence its appearance in the 
Geniza discovered there.3? 


27 Louis Ginzberg: 1yuoyw 12 II. New York, 1929, pp. 439-44014-22. 

28 See A. Scheiber, Jubilee Volume in Honour of Prof. Bernhard Heller. 
Budapest, 1941. Hebrew section, pp. 108-119. 

29 Assaf, Siddur R. Saadja Gaon, p. 23; Ginzberg, JOR, N.S. XXXIII. 
1942, p. 342. 

30 Siddur R. Saadja Gaon, p. v'n. Gustav Ormann does not know of such 
a penitential piyyut either (Das Stindenbekenntnis des Versohnungstages. 
Fr. a/M., 1934). 

3t Cf. Elbogen: Der judische Gottesdienst3, Fr. a/M., 1931, pp. 138-139. 

32? Elbogen: Studien zur Geschichte des jtidischen Gottesdienstes. Berlin, 
1907, pp. 21, 44; Paul E. Kahle: The Cairo Geniza. London, 1947, p. 21 ff. 
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We could summarise the aforesaid as follows: 

1. QirgisAani used a Rabbanite Prayer-Book of the Pales- 
tinian Rite and not that of Saadya, though to have done so 
would have been more natural. . 

2. We may also dssume that the other portions of the 
Rabbanite Prayer-Book and the liturgical pieces quoted by 
QirqisAni are also of the Palestinian Rite. We wish to deal with 
this point separately.% 

Let the texts now speak for themselves. | have omitted 
punctuation from both texts for technical reasons. 

[During the reading of the proofs I received the important 
article of Prof. S. Assaf34 by courtesy of my friend Shlomo 
Shunami. Prof. Assaf’s data fully validate the conclusions of 
my article. In two of the Geniza texts in the Palestinian Rite 
published by him the looked-for-line of Qirqisani can be found; 
consequently, these fragments are also further pieces of the 
Prayer-Book type used by Qirqisani. MS. Antonin 995 (p. 2a) 
of Leningrad contains the following lines at the end of 7173 
TONY 35 "W911 YYPwA AYN Ay WTI. ANI Awe jI3.. In MS. P. 95 
(p. 2a) of the Cairo Moseri Collection the text of the morning 
Prayer contains the following lines: 40 wnbs ' ane 4173, 
"wap war indmna ayn... ay 772 73 ws odiyz. 

Assaf’s edition of text is very instructive and useful from 
another viewpoint also. Like our text Nr. I. (I. 41.) MS. T.-S. 10. 
H. 113 prescribes Psalm 122 for the Psalm of Sukkot.37] 


33 See Kitéb al-Anwér wal-Mardqib. Ed. Leon Nemoy. V. New York, 
1943, p. 042. s. v. Liturgical quotations. Naphtali Wieder had already men- 
tioned Rabbanite rite of worship to which he objects (sy nvoxdox mypwa 
spn yndien Oxford, MDCCCCXLVII, pp. 49-50). In a forthcoming article 
of mine I publish the Qalir composition quoted by Qirqisani: xa107 bp wr 
»xoOprp "y Ginze Kaufmann. I. Budapest, 1949. pp. 3-41. We have to refer 
to G. Vajda’s valuable studies on QirqisAni: Etudes sur Qirgisént. REJ. N. S. 
VI. (CVI). 1941-1945. pp. 87-123.; VII. (CVII). 1946-1947. pp. 52-98.; 
VIII. (CVIII). 1948. pp. 63-91. 

34 Assaf: bxqw yaxa nvenn a0 B. Dinaburg Jubilee Volume. Jerusalem, 
1948. pp. 116-131. 

35 Loc. cit. p. 123. 36 Tbid. p. 124. 

37 Ibid. p. 128.; see also MS. Heb. e. 41. of the Bodleian Library p. 131b 
(ibid. p. 128, note 3). 
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THE ASTRONOMY OF MAIMONIDES 
AND ITS SOURCES 


INTRODUCTION 


ATHEMATICAL astronomy owes an enormous debt 
to the institution of lunar calendars. The apparently 
simple question whether a month will be full or hollow, i. e., 
whether the new crescent will be visible on the evening of the 
29th or of the 30th day, led Babylonian astronomers of the fourth 
century B.C. to ingeniously constructed arithmetical devices 
which enabled them to compute ephemerides of great accuracy 
for the movement of the sun and the moon. We know practically 
nothing about the underlying concepts concerning the physical 
nature of the treated phenomena. In contrast, we are well in- 
formed. about the geometrical interpretation which formed the 
basis of the corresponding theory of Greek astronomers, at least 
so far as reflected in the Almagest. Finally, Ptolemy himself 
brought the theory of the planetary movement to the same level 
which the lunar theory had reached centuries before. 

In the course of this development, the problem of the visibility 
of the new crescent disappears almost completely from Greek 
astronomy. The originally lunar character of the local Greek 
calendars was apparently overshadowed in comparatively early 
times by institutions which depended on the civil administration. 
Thus Metons’s attempt in 432 B.c. to introduce order and regu- 
larity into the Athenian calendar met with no success. Its 
principle, however, a simple cyclic arrangement for the inter- 
calation of lunar months in order to obtain periodical agreement 
between solar and lunar phenomena, had the greatest influence 
on the future development. This is not the place to discuss the 
question whether the ‘‘Metonic cycle” was Meton’s own inven- 


tion or was of Babylonian origin. All that we know with certainty 
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is that this same cycle became the regulating principle of the 
Mesopotamian luni-solar calendar during the very same period, 
thus preceding by a century or a century and a half the successful 
attack of the visibility problem. 

Usefulness and tradition kept this cyclic calendar alive for 
many centuries, spreading with small variations all over the 
ancient Near East. Its principle is reflected in the computation of 
Easter. Though the discussion of this problem was not free of the 
violence which is so conspicuous in the development of the 
various Christian doctrines, the focusing of a dogmatic interest 
on a calendaric problem contributed to the preservation at least 
of some astronomical tradition in mediaeval Europe. 

We know very little about what happened to the theoretical 
part of Babylonian lunar theory. Lunar ephemerides are pre- 
served almost to the very latest years of cuneiform writing on 
clay tablets, i. e. to the last decades B.c. Astronomers like 
Hipparchus who utilized Babylonian experiences and methods 
might have obtained their information from Greeks living in 
Mesopotamia, perhaps more so than from men of the type of 
Berosus, whose (admittedly very fragmentary) writings do not 
reflect any knowledge of technical details. For the Near East 
it might be agreed that Babylonian astronomy may have been 
preserved in Aramaic and Hebrew books, now totally lost. A 
hypothesis of this type needs specification if it is to be considered 
seriously. The extant Babylonian texts are ‘‘ephemerides,” 
computed for specific years, or “procedure texts’ containing 
rules in extremely condensed and often enigmatic form for the 
practical computation of these ephemerides. To understand them, 
a simultaneous oral tradition must be assumed. With the dis- 
appearance of this tradition and with the halt of the year-by- 
year computation of ephemerides, there was nothing left to be 
handed down in Aramaic or Hebrew. Only if we assume that the 
problem of lunar visibility itself remained of active interest, is 
the continuity of Babylonian tradition worth discussing as a 
hypothesis. 

From this viewpoint it is only natural to investigate the 
Jewish calendar for its relation with Babylonian astronomy. 
Its strictly lunar character is well known; the conditions for 
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direct contact are most favorable, and, at the same time, the 
need for accurate prediction instead of witnessed observations 
must have been felt most urgently. In a paper published in 1919, 
D. Sidersky tried to show that a Babylonian ephemeris for the 
year 133/132 B.c. used criteria for the visibility of the new 
crescent which were essentially the same as those still used by 
Maimonides 1300 years later. It was this relationship which 
gave the original impetus to the present investigation. Never- 
theless, we will not have to discuss Babylonian methods in the 
following paragraphs. Sidersky had only one ephemeris at his 
disposal and even this text was not complete. Neither the now 
completed text nor additional ephemerides confirm Sidersky’s 
results. Though there undoubtedly exists a certain parallelism 
between the Babylonian approach to the visibility problem and 
the methods found in Maimonides’s work on the Sanctification of 
the Moon, there is no hope of establishing a direct connection 
with Babylonian astronomy. The present paper is intended to 
reach a much more modest goal, namely to establish a very close 
relationship between Maimonides and Al-Battani (ca. 900 A.D.), 
at least so far as mathematical astronomy is concerned. As to 
the purely calendaric part of Maimonides’s work, the relation 
with Jewish tradition is evident to such a degree that it can be 
justly doubted whether Maimonides added anything of his own 
to this part of his subject. At any rate, I do not feel qualified 
to pass judgment on this question.? All parts, however, of 
Maimonides’s astronomical work offer so much of interest that 
I shall not exclude those sections where I must leave the question 
of authorship unanswered. Whatever the origin of any part of 
Maimonides’s treatise might be, the presentation of the material 
shows everywhere the great personality of the author and 
supreme mastery of a subject, worthy of our greatest admiration. 


? Cf. the Bibliography under Sidersky [1]. 

* It is evident, however, that Friedlander’s statement (Guide p. XXII) 
‘The section on the Jewish Calendar... may be considered as his original 
work”’ cannot be literally true. It suffices to quote Al-Biriini, Chronology 
of Ancient Nations, chapter VII (written 1000 A.D.) where all the essential 
elements of the cyclic Jewish calendar are described. 
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MOLADOTH AND TEKUFOTH 


1. When I wrote in the Introduction that Sidersky’s as- 
sumption of a direct connection between Maimonides and 
Babylonian astronomy carinot be upheld, I did not mean to 
deny the existence of an indirect relation of a more general 
kind. It is evident, e. g., that the use of the division of the circle 
into 360 degrees and their sexagesimal parts is of Babylonian 
origin, as is also the division of the zodiac. 

Less obvious, however, is the fact that the division of the 
hour in 1080 “parts” (chelakim) also points to the use of Baby- 
lonian units. Maimonides, in VI,2,! motivates the choice of this 
fraction by the fact that 1080 contains all integers from 1 to Io 
as its divisors with the sole exception of 7. Yet this quality 
would be shared by 360, not to mention the fact that metro- 
logical units are not constructed in such an artificial way but 
are the outgrowth of practical needs and many compromises 
between disparate systems. In our specific case, we must go 
back to the Old-Babylonian unit of the ‘‘Barleycorn’’ (called 
Se in Sumerian) which is 1/180 of the shekel. This relation was 
still kept alive in the Neo-Babylonian period? and is again 
attested in use in the ephemerides of the Seleucid period as 
1/180 of the cubit.s Because 1 cubit corresponds to 214° we find 
that 15° contain 1080 barleycorn. But 15° of the equator cor- 
respond to one hour, which gives the relation we have under 
discussion. It might be added that the ‘‘barleycorn” as a metro- 
logical unit for terrestrial distances is well attested in oriental 
sources.‘ 

Another case of continued Babylonian tradition was aiready 
mentioned, namely, the Metonic cycle of intercalation. During 


: References of this kind always mean chapter and section of the ‘‘Sancti- 

fication of the Moon.” 
~ 2Cf. Sachs [1]. 

3 Cf. Neugebauer [1]. 

4 Without attempting completeness I quote: Old Armenian (7th or 8th 
century) Mik [1] p. 43, p- 87. Bar-Hebraeus (ca 1250), Nau p. 178. Abi- 
1- Fida (ca 1300), Reinaud I p. 264 ff. Cf. also Sauvaire [1] p. 482 and Neu- 
gebauer [2] p. 280. 
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19 years a 13th month must be added 7 times. In VI,11 Mai- 
monides gives the numbers of these intercalary years within the 
cycle as 3, 6, 8, II, 14, 17 and 19. Exactly the same arrangement 
is found in the Babylonian calendar of the Seleucid periods if we 
identify the year which intercalates a second Ulul with the 
year 17.° 

Finally we must mention an important astronomical constant: 
the length of the mean synodic month. If we transform the value 
of 29)% days 793 parts, given by Maimonides in VI,3, into days 
and sexagesimal fractions we obtain* 

mM = 29 ;31,50,8,204 
This value is well known, e. g., from the Almagest (IV,2) and 
is the basis for System B of the Babylonian lunar theory.7 
It is equally fundamental for the Jewish calendar system. 

Similar relations can be established for other constants, 
though without adding any new insight into the transmission 
of astronomical knowledge from Babylonian sources into Greek 
and Arabic science. For Maimonides all these sources might be 
called “indirect sources’”’ whose actual origin was certainly un- 
known to him. 

2. The above-mentioned value m for the ‘mean synodic 
month”’ is a mean value in the proper sense of the word. Though 
the length of the real synodic months shows considerable vari- 
ation, a mean value can be obtained by dividing the total 
length of a great number of synodic months by their number. 
Without dicussing the details of this well known method, it 
is clear that a value m of great accuracy can be reached if one 
has a sufficiently long interval of observations at one’s disposal. 

The schematic calendar, discussed by Maimonides in the 


5 Kugler, SSB I, p. 212. 

6 Al-Biriini, Chronol. p. 64/65 (transl. Sachau) mentions three different 
countings of this same cycle as being used by the Jews. The years corre- 
sponding to a second Ulul are 16, 15 and 14 respectively, thus different from 
Maimonides. The last counting is said to be of Babylonian origin and thus 
most popular among the Jews. 

* Here and in the following we use a semicolon to separate integers from 
sexagesimal fractions. Thus 29;314 means 29+31/60 days. Similarly 5;20,6° 
=5°20'6”’ etc. 

7 Kugler, BMR p. 7, p. 24, p. 111. 
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chapters VI to X of the Sanctification of the Moon (and similarly 
in an earlier independent little treatise*), is based on this value 
m for the mean synodic month. The years of the world are 
counted from the first of TiSre of the first year, and this day 
is supposed to have fallen on the second day of the week, which 
we denote by (2), counting Sabbath as (7). The moment 

year 1 Ti8re 1 5 204? 
is denoted (VI,8) as ‘‘molad Tire” of the first year (1° being 
the above-mentioned “‘part’=1/1080 of one hour). Adding to 
this moment the constant amount 

m=29)4" 793° 

we obtain the ‘‘molad” of the next month (VI1,15). Adding six 
times the value of m to the molad Tire we obtain the ‘‘molad 
Nisan”’ of the first year 

year 1 Nisan 1 9 642? 
which is the 4th day of a week. Proceeding in this fashion, we 
obtain a sequence of moladoth with constant interval m from 
molad to molad. Each day into which a molad falls is in principle 
the first day of a month; “‘in principle’? means that there are 
certain rules (chapter VII) according to which the beginning 
of a month must be postponed for one or two days, e. g. if the 
molad falls on one of the days (1), (4) or (6) of the week (VII,1). 
These exceptions, however, influence only the beginning of 
individual months and do not disturb the regular arrangement 
of the moladoth. 

It is customary to consider the moladoth as “mean con- 
junctions.” We shall show presently that this is not accurate. To 
this end, we must first define the concept ‘‘mean conjunction.”’ 
As before, we can find mean values for the movement of the 
sun and the moon, and we can introduce ideal celestial bodies, 
called ‘‘mean sun” and ‘‘mean moon,” which move exactly with 
these mean velocities. The real sun and the real moon will 
alternatingly move faster or slower than the mean bodies. It is 
evident that the conjunctions of the mean sun and the mean 
moon will always be equidistant with the value m as interval. 
It is also evident that we know all these ‘‘mean conjunctions” 


§ Published by Diinner; written 1158 A.D. 
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if we decide about the moment of any one of them. Because the 
mean conjunctions show the same distance m from each other 
which was used for the definition of the moladoth, it suffices to 
investigate the relation between any one molad and the nearest 
mean conjunction. If one such pair coincides, all moladoth will 
fall on mean conjunctions. On the other hand, a single dis- 
crepancy proves separation between all moladoth and all mean 
conjunctions. 

The choice which was made for the position of the mean 
conjunctions can readilly be determined from the following 
remarks. In XII,4 we are told that in the year 4938 of the world 
Nisan 3 0°, the mean sun was in TY 7;3,32°; and from XIV,4 we 
learn that the mean moon was at the same moment in & 1;14,43°. 
From XIV,2 we know that the mean velocity of the moon is 
13;10,35°/4, of the sun 0;59,8°/4. Thus the mean elongation is 
12;11,27°/4. Because the elongation on Nisan 3 0? was 24;11,11°, 
it is evident that a mean conjunction fell very little less than 
2 days earlier, i.e. in the first hour of Nisan 1. Because we 
are also told (in XI,16 or in XII,4 etc.) that the Nisan 3 of the 
epoch 4938 fell on the fifth day of a week, we know that the 
mean conjunction in question fell on Nisan 1 o® 415? and that 
this day was the third day of a week. 

It is now easy to prove that the moladoth never coincides 
with mean conjunctions. The 4937 completed years from the 
beginning of the world up to the above epoch contain 259 cycles 
of 19 years (of 235 months each) and 16 additional years, 6 of 
which are intercalary years.? If we multiply the corresponding 
total number of months by the value of m and reduce the 
result modulo 7 days* we obtain 5% 165 79°. We now use the fact 
that according to definition 

molad Nisan of the year 1 = (4)¢ g* 642”. 
Thus we obtain by adding 54 165 79? for the molad Nisan 4938 
molad Nisan of the year 4938 = (3)4 1 721°. 
But we have already seen that the corresponding mean con- 
junction fell on (3)¢ o® 415? i. e. 15 earlier. Hence all moladoth 


9 Cf. the rule in VI, 11 quoted above p. 326. 
* This is the standard mathematical terminology for saying that we 
disregard multiples of 7. Cf. note * on p. 333. 
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follow all corresponding mean conjunctions by the same 
amount.’° 

The conventional statement that the moladoth are the mean 
conjunctions is thus proved. to be false. This would not be too 
interesting in itself if Maimonides did not seem to have over- ~ 
looked the consequences of the definitions which he himself 
gave. In VI,1 he seems indeed to indicate that molad means 
mean conjunction." The question arises how such a statement 
can be explained. It seems to me that the way to the answer 
can be found from the fact that Maimonides makes an equally 
wrong statement about the tekufoth. In IX,3 he says that the 
four “‘tekufoth” coincide with the entry of the sun into the signs 
of Aries, Cancer, Libra and Sagittarius respectively. On the 
other hand, in IX,2 the distance from tekufah to tekufah is 
defined to be exactly one quarter of the “solar year’ (VI,4) 
of 36514 days. But no ancient or mediaeval astronomer was 
unaware of the fact that the solar year is not exactly 36514 
days long and, most important, that the four seasons are of 
unequal length. This latter fact is the foundation for the de- 
termination of the eccentricity of the solar orbit, and it would 
be absurd to assume that Maimonides was ignorant of so funda- 
mental an element. But we have even the explicit assurance 
that he had full insight into these facts. In X,1 he refers to 
the much more accurate year of R. Adda, and in XIII,10 he 
remarks that the anomaly of the solar movement can be used in 
turn to determine the length of the seasons. 

These observations fit exactly the situation which charac- 
terizes the whole section on the ‘Sanctification of the Moon” 
in the Mishnah Torah. On the one hand, chapters VI to X 
teach a purely schematic determination of the beginning of 
the months. Chapters XI to XVII, however, contain the most 
accurate methods for the determination of the moment of real 
visibility which will only accidentally lead to the same result 
as provided by the schematic calendar. Thus it is not surprising 
at all to find in the calendaric section ‘‘molad’’ called “‘mean 


10 The exact amount of the difference can be easily computed but is 
hardly significant. 
u Similarly in his earlier treatise on the calendar (cf. Diinner. p. 28). 
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conjunction” and the tekufoth identified with the characteristic 
ponts of the year while the astronomically exact definitions are 
reserved for the second part, leading to different results. In 
other words ‘“‘molad”’ in the first part is used in its original 
historical sense, while the added explanation as ‘“‘mean” con- 
junction is strictly speaking correct only in so far as the distances 
between these moladoth is exactly the distance between mean 
conjunctions. But Maimonides did not see any need to underline 
the fact that the astronomically accurate definitions would lead 
to slightly different moments —a fact which must have been 
evident to every astronomer of his time. 

It is interesting to remark that the same situation prevailed 
in the Seleucid period in Babylonia. Kugler found already 50 
years ago" that the lunar ephemerides recognized the anomaly 
of the sun and consequently the inequality of the seasons. But 
it was only recently that it became evident that all solstices and 
equinoxes which we find in the so-called observation texts were 
not observed but computed according to a simple scheme.*® 
In this scheme the ‘‘tekufoth’ are spaced evenly over the year 
and follow each other with constant time interval such that the 
same dates are restored after the completion of a 19-year cycle. 
Thus we find here exactly the same apparent contradiction as in 
Maimonides between a simplified calendar scheme and the 
accurate theory which is only used, however, when delicate 
problems like eclipses and first visibility are involved. 

3. As a matter of fact it would be of no advantage to identify 
exactly molad and mean conjunction. In a real lunar calendar 
the conjunction precedes the evening of first visibility, which 
marks the beginning of a month, by a variable interval of, 
roughly, 20 to 50 hours. The second part of Maimonides’s 
discussion shows the complicated methods which are necessary 
to pass from mean conjunction to actual visibility. A cyclic 
calendar was compelled to be satisfied with a spacing of the 
months which would be correct in the average. This is to say 
that the first day of a month should always contain a moment 


ma Kugler, BMR p. 83 ff. 
ub Neugebauer [3]. 
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which is exactly one mean synodic month later than the cor- 
responding moment in the first day of the preceding month. 
These points have, of course, constant distance from the mean 
conjunction. Using the mean conjunctions would only have 
meant adding a constant amount to each of them to reach the 
corresponding moment which falls in the first day of a month. 
Thus it was the simplest solution to disregard the mean con- 
junctions completely and to operate with moladoth falling within 
the first days of the months (providing, of course, for additional 
rules for ‘‘postponements’”’ if ritual reasons so require). 

The question might be asked what arrangement was made 
when the cyclic calendar was inaugurated. One may assume 
that the series of moladoth started with a certain real lunar 
month. This was apparently the opinion of Ideler who assumed 
that the moladoth were moved towards the evening of first 
visibility. Schwarz, however, insisted™ that all festivals were 
moved forward to fall on the (mean) conjunction. Actually, our 
computation shows that neither assumption is correct for the 
time of Maimonides because the mean conjunctions precede 
by only about one hour the moladoth. Maimonides most 
likely refers to this fact when he says (VII,8) that the real 
purpose of the ‘‘postponements” is of astronomical charac- 
ter. Indeed the postponements move the beginning of the 
month back, closer to the new crescent. 

A complete explanation of the arrangement described by 
Maimonides would be possible only if we know the time of its 
origin. It is certainly connected with the assumptions made 
concerning the era of the world and the corresponding epochs. 
The choice of the zero hour for the tekufah Nisan of the first 
year agrees with our expectation. No such simple explanation 
can be given, however, for the epoch of the moladoth. The real 
starting point is evidently some later zero point, unknown to 
us. The possibility of later modification must also be kept in 
mind, especially because the epochs given by Al-Biriini™ do not 
agree with Maimonides. 


2 Tdeler, Chronol. I p. 543 f. 
3 Schwarz, JC p. 58f. 
4 Chronology p. 144 f. transl. Sachau. 
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Whatever the historical reason for the discrepancy between 
moladoth and mean conjunctions may be, it should be under- 
lined that our result does not depend on any historical hypothesis. 
The difference between moladoth and mean conjunctions was 
found by using exclusively numerical values given by Mai- 
monides in two different sections of the same work. All we did 
was to follow Maimonides’s rules for computing the moladoth 
and comparing the result with the date of the mean conjunction 
directly derived from elements quoted by Maimonides. This 
comparison rests on simple arithmetic only and is totally inde- 
pendent of any historical considerations whatsoever. From the 
purely astronomical viewpoint our result is not surprising at 
all. The basic value m of the length of the mean synodic month 
and of the interval between consecutive moladoth is a fraction 
of a second too long. Thus a discrepancy between moladoth 
and mean conjunctions must accumulate, even if exact co- 
incidence did exist at a certain moment. Arabic astronomers 
overcompensated the error, as is known, e.g., from al-Birini 
(Chronol. p. 143) and the divergence found in Maimonides 
obviously reflects the result of such adjustments as compared 
with a schematic computation with fixed moladoth. Thus our 
observation only confirms the statement of al-Biriini that there 
are divergencies between ‘‘the theory of the Jews themselves’’ 
and “that of the astronomers’”’ when computing the length of 
the lunar nonths. 

4. There is no need for a detailed description of the arith- 
metical rules which determine the cyclic calendar.*5 It is evident 
that both molad and tekufah can be determined exactly by 
purely arithmetical operations because the initial values and 
the differences are given. The same holds for the days of the 
week because all remainder modulo 7 of the characteristic 
parameters are also known. This latter fact is utilized for the 
solution of our problem. It is easy to determine the weekday 
of the molad and of the tekufah Nisan. Then an estimate is 


'* To my knowledge it was C. F. Gauss, who first gave a consistent 
arithmetical rule for the computation of the 15th of Nisan and the 1st of 
TiSre (Gauss, Werke 6, p. 80 f;10,1 p. 560;11,1 p. 215-218 with commentary 
and references to subsequent discussions by A. Loewy). 
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obtained for the time between molad and tekufah, accurate 
enough to limit us to less than 7 days. Combined with the 
information about the days of the week, the date of the tekufah 
is determined uniquely, __ 

We can illustrate this method with the example given by 
Maimonides in IX,7: find the molad Nisan for the year 4930. 
We denote the consecutive days of the week by (1)4, (2)4,..., 
(7)4 and prove: (a) the first of Nisan will fall on (5)4; (b) the 
tekufah Nisan will also be (5)4; (c) the tekufah Nisan falls at 
least 5 days after the molad Nisan, but less than 12 days. 
Assuming for the moment (a), (b) and (c) as granted, we know 
that Nisan 1=(5)4 thus Nisan 6=(3)¢ which is the earliest 
possible date for the tekufah because of (c). But from (b) we 
know that the day of the tekufah is not (3)4 but (5)¢. This 
(5)4 can only be Nisan 8 because the next (5)¢ is Nisan 15, 
which is more than 12 days after Nisan 1. Thus the exact date 
of the tekufah Nisan of the year 4930 is Nisan 8. 

The statements (a), (b) and (c) are easily proved. 

(a). 4929 complete years contain 259 cycles of 19 years and 
8 additional years, 3 of which are intercalary (VI,11). If m 
denotes the length of the mean synodic month as given in VI1,3 
(cf. p. 326) we have* 

19 years=235 m=2‘ 165 595° mod. 7? (VI,12) 
12 m=4! 8 876? mod. 7? (VI,5) 
13 m=54 215 589? mod. 74 (VI,5) 
Hence 
(259-235 +5-12+3°13) m=1% 35 412? mod. 7%. 
From VI,8 we obtain for the epoch 
molad Nisan year 1 =(4)4 9° 642° 
and therefore we obtain by adding 1% 3% 412? 
molad Nisan year 4930=(5)? 12” 1054? 
which proves our statement (a). 


* One uses the notation a = b mod. ¢ (read ‘‘a congruent b modulo c’’) 
if the difference of a and b is divisible by c. Example: 36 = 26 mod. 5. Hence 
a =o mod. ¢ means that a is a multiple of c. This notation is useful in all 
cases where one is not interested in multiples of a given period, e. g., in mul- 
tiples of 7 days in dealing with days of the week, or in multiples of 360° 
for points on the circle. Thus 370° = 10° mod. 360°. 
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(b). Because 
1 ‘solar year’ = 365% 64=14 6 mod. 74 
and 
4929=1 mod. 28 
we find that the tekufah Nisan of 4930 falls 14 6" later than 
tekufah Nisan year 1=(4)? of oP (IX,3) 
thus in day (5) as stated above. 

(c) According to IX,3 the tekufah Nisan of the first year 
of the world preceded the molad Nisan by 74 9* 642°. The 
spacing of the tekufoth is based on the “‘solar’’ year of 365? 6". 
The spacing of the moladoth, however, is based on the mean 
synodic month, 235 of which correspond to 19 lunar years 
whose total is 1 485? shorter than 19 solar years (VI,10). 
Consequently the initial relation between tekufah and molad is 
gradually changed, resulting after 259 cycles in a delay of the 
tekufah by 8¢ 5* 773°. Thus we know that, for the beginning 
of our cycle, the tekufah Nisan was about 8 days later than 
the molad. Each additional year increases this distance by 
about 11 days, but each intercalary year decreases it by about 
30 days. In our specific case we have for the delay of the tekufah 
8+8-11—3:30=6 which proves our estimate (c). 


SOLAR AND LUNAR MOVEMENT 


1. The ‘Guide for the Perplexed” (completed 1190) gives us 
some information about Maimonides’s astronomical education. 
We know from II,9 of the ‘‘Guide’’ that Maimonides had 
studied astronomy under the guidance of a pupil of Abu Bekr 
ibn al Zaig' and also that he had contact with the son of Jabir 
ibn Aflah.? Both these astronomers are quoted by Maimonides 
as criticizing the Ptolemaic theory. Abu Bekr especially is said 


' Called ibn Badja; cf. Sarton, Introd. II,1 p. 183. Ibn Badja died 1138/9. 

Sarton, Introd. II,1 p. 206. Duhem might be right when he considers 
Jabir’s work as an Arabic translation of a Greek original, made by an unknown 
author who lived before Al-Battani, i.e., before 900 (Duhem, Systéme du 
monde, II, p. 172 ff.). Duhem’s argument is based on the consistent use of 
the Greek arrangement of the letters in proofs and the total absence of refer- 
ences to Arabic astronomy. Only the second argument is valid; cf. Gandz [1]. 
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to-have given plausible arguments for placing the spheres of 
Mercury and Venus beyond the sphere of the sun,? and he is 
also quoted for a system of his own which operated with eccenters 
only, thus avoiding epicycles.4 Furthermore Thabit ibn Qurra‘’ 
and Al-Qabisi® are quoted,/and Ptolemy’ is referred to several 
times. 

Maimonides was, of course, also familiar with Aristotle, 
if only through the medium of Arabic philosophy. In many 
respects he was a follower of Aristotelean philosophy though 
he had to reject the idea of an eternal existence of the world 
in the past because this would have eliminated the creation 
ex nihilo, postulated by his religion. Consequently Maimonides 
emphasizes (especially in II,24 of the ‘‘Guide’’) the incompati- 
bility of Aristotle’s cosmic model of concentric spheres® and the 
Ptolemaic system of eccenters and epicycles. “The difficulty 
[of Aristotle’s theory] is still more apparent when we find that 
admitting what Ptolemy said as regards the epicycle of the 
moon, and its inclination towards a point different both from 
the center of the universe and from its own center,? the calcu- 
lations according to these hypotheses are perfectly correct, 
within one minute; that their correctness is confirmed by the 
most accurate calculation of the moment, duration, and magni- 
tude of the eclipses, which is always based on these hypotheses.’’'° 
The next sentence, however, shows that Maimonides was not 
really familiar with the system of homocentric spheres when 
he says: ‘Furthermore, how can we reconcile, without assuming 
the existence of epicycles, the apparent retrogradation of a 


3 Guide, II,9. 

4 Cf. Maimonides’s cautious report in the Guide, IJ,24. 

5 He died go1. Cf. Sarton, Introd. I p. 599. 

6 Sarton, Introd. I p. 699. Guide II, 24, refers to a treatise of Al-Qabisi 
“On the distances” (not mentioned by Sarton nor by Suter and Renaud). 
The same work is probably meant in Guide III,14. 

7 Guide II,9 (Almagest IX,1); IJ,11 (Almagest ITI,3); I1,2q (Almagest 
in general, V,5 and XIII,2, Heiberg p. 532). 

8 Developed previously by Eudoxos and Kallippos. 

9 This is Ptolemy’s theory of the ‘‘Prosneusis’” of the lunar epicycle 
(Almagest V,5). 

10 Guide IJ,24, following Friedlander’s translation p. 198. 
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star with its other motions?’ Indeed the homocentric spheres 
were invented in order to explain this very phenomenon. 

Maimonides was aware, however, that the differences of 
the astronomical models must not be taken too seriously for 
the explanation of the physical world ’’for he [the astronomer] 
does not profess to tell us the existing properties of the spheres’’ 
because “his object is simply to find a hypothesis ... which 
in its effects is in accordance with observation.’’* He also 
realized the existence of objections against Ptolemy’s theory 
among Arabic astronomers though "even if it be correct that 
[Abu Bekr] discovered such a system [without epicycles], he 
has not gained much by it; for eccentricity is likewise as contrary 
as possible to the principles laid down by Aristotle.’ And 
he ends: ‘‘It is on account of my great love of truth that I 
have shown my embarrassment in these matters, and I have 
not heard, nor do I know that any of these theories have been 
established by proof.” 

No such doubts are voiced in the Mishnah Torah (completed 
1177). The Ptolemaic arrangement of the planets is accepted 
without restriction.’ The computation of the accurate positions 
of sun and moon, explained in the "Sanctification of the Moon,”’ 
everywhere follows Ptolemaic principles, making extensive use 
of eccenters and epicycles.4 Hence we can distinguish three 
layers in Maimonides’s astronomy. First, the philosophical 
problems related to cosmogony, where he is very cautious and 
accepts no system as definitely proved. Second, the practical 
methods of cyclic calendaric computation, undoubtedly following 
Jewish tradition. Third, mathematical astronomy. It is the 
investigation of this last part that will be the object of the 
subsequent discussion. 

Off hand, it is to be expected that Maimonides followed 
Arabic astronomers, even if he had Arabic translations of the 


™ Guide II,24 (Friedlander p. 198) and II,11 (Friedlander p. 167). 

2 Guide II,24 (Friedlander p. 196). 

3 Book I, Chapter III, I (Hyamson p. 36b). 

4 Sarton’s statement (Introd. II,1 p. 373) ‘‘Maimonides rejected epicycles 
and eccentric movements as contrary to Aristotelian physics’’ is wrong both 
in fact and in explanation. 
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Almagest at his disposal. Indeed, we shall show that there 
exist very close relations between Maimonides and Al-Battani. 
This was discovered by Nallino; quoting numerical agreement for 
values of the mean.solar movement, he says in the preface of his 
edition of Al-Battani's ‘‘tacite nostrum astronomum sequitur 
celeberrimus Maimonides.’”’ We shall confirm this result for the 
whole theory of the solar and lunar movement. The theory of 
visibility, however, deviates from Al-Battani, as Nallino has 
also seen.® I do not know the source of this special section. 

2. For a comparison of numerical material contained in 
chapters XI to XVI of the Sanctification of the Moon with the 
tables of Al-Battani we must give a short account of their 
arrangement. Vol. II p. 75 ff of Nallino’s edition of the ‘‘opus 
astronomicum”’ contains, e. g., tables for the mean movement 
of the sun and the moon for the following entries: single days 
from I to 30, single aequinoctial hours from 1 to 24, and “‘Roman” 
(i. e. Julian) years in steps of 20 up to 100 and in steps of 100 up 
to 600. All values are given in degrees, minutes and seconds 
only. These values are rounded off from more accurate values 
which are mentioned in the heading of the tables for years (p. 77). 
The mean solar movement, e. g., is said to be 0;11,10,14,35,31,30° 
(mod. 360°) for 20 Julian years whereas the table itself only 
gives 

20 0;11,10 
40 0;22,20 
60 0;33,31 etc. 


If one checks with the largest given number (600 years) where 
the influence of the smaller units must be most visible we find 
that the original number must be corrected to0;11,10,14,35,39,30 
instead of ... ,31,30. Similar scribal errors are unfortunately 
very frequent in our text, according to Nallino’s preface (vol. I] 


1s Nallino I, p. XXXIV. I found this remark after having practically 
completed the present study. Nallino did not utilize Baneth (published 1898, 
1899, 1902, 1903) as he states explicitly (Nallino I [1902], p. XXXIV note 4). 
Baneth on the other hand, did not have Al-Battani’s tables at his disposal 
(Nallino II, 1907) and made only little use of Nallino I. 

%6 Nallino I p. XXXIV: ‘‘Tamen in supputando arcu apparitionis Lunae 
novae, rationem sequitur faciliorem, sed minus exactam, Albateniana.”’ 
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p. V). Most trivial errors were tacitly corrected by Nallino and 
Schiaparelli, including cases where the correct numbers could 
be found by comparison with Ptolemy, Theon, or even by means 
of modern computation (preface, vol. II, p. VI). This procedure 
was apparently adopted in order to avoid a cumbersome and 
often useless apparatus. It has the disadvantage, however, that 
we are not sure whether the rounding off in tables was not actually 
less consistent than it appear in the printed edition. 

The tables m the Sanctification’? are of a similar nature, only 
with slightly different entries. From XII,1 we obtain, e. g., the 
following table for the mean movement of the sun, where the left 
column means days: 


1? 0;59,8° 1004 98 ;33,53° 
10 9351,23 1,000 265;38,50 
29 =. 28 35,1 10,000 136;28,20 


354 348555,15 . 


These values are not consistent with one another in the sense 
that they are not exact multiples of 0;59,8. The obvious ex- 
planation is, of course, that we are dealing here with rounded 
off multiples of a more exact initial value. Indeed, we can show 
even more. The values for 1, 10 and 29 days and for 354 days'® 
are identical with the corresponding values in Al-Battani’s 
tables,*? which, in turn are rounded off from multiples of 
0;59,8,20,46,56,14.2? The values for 100, 1,000 and 10,000 are 
not included in Al-Battani’s tables but can be derived directly 
from them as follows. We multiply the value for 30 days, given 
by Al-Battani as 29;34,10, by 3 and add the value for 10 days, 
which is 9;51,23. Then we obtain exactly Maimonides’s value 


17 We shall always speak of “‘tables” in order to avoid useless clumsiness 
of expression. There are no “tables” in the strict sense of this word in the 
Mishnah Torah, only lists of numbers. 

8 Erroneously assumed to be an error by Baneth [1] p. 43 note 5. 

9 Nallino II p. 75 and p. 20. The table of p. 22 should be identical with 
the table of p. 75 but contains two errors, overlooked by Nallino: 8;52,16 
instead of 8;52,15 for 9 days and 9;51,25 instead of 9;51,23 for 10 days. 

2° This value is obtained from the value given for 20 Julian years (Nallino 
II p. 77) where 0;11,10,14,35,31,30 must be corrected to 0;11,10,14,35,39,30, 
as explained above p. 337. 
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98 ;33,53. From this the values for 1,000 and for 10,000 days 
are obtained by multiplication by 10 and 100. 

The insight into this procedure of Maimonides is historically 
not without interest. In order to obtain the value for 100 days 
he simply took the rounded-off values for 30 and for 10 days, 
thus comitting an error 3€:+€2 if €,; and €2 are the errors of 
rounding off committed by Al-Battani. This total error appears 
multiplied by 100 in the value for 10,000 days. It is an amusing 
accident that the result agrees much better with modern values 
than any other value from Ptolemy to Copernicus. Baneth,”* 
who did not realize how Maimonides’s tables were constructed, 
praised this result ‘‘als ein glanzendes Ergebnis’’ and conjec- 
tured that Maimonides compared observations of Al-Battani with 
results of Hipparchus. We see now that Maimonides not only 
did not have the slightest intention to deviate from Al-Battani 
but that he showed the same disregard for the cumulative effect 
of errors which can be recognized in almost all ancient and 
mediaeval astronomers. 

3. In XII,3 the apogee of the solar orbit is said to move 1° 
in about 70 years. A similar statement is made in the first book 
of the Mishnah Torah, chapter III,8?? which shows clearly that 
not an independent motion of the sun’s apogee is meant but 
that we are dealing here with the general precession of the equi- 
noxes. This is the traditional attitude, also held by Al-Battani.?3 
The numerical values given by Maimonides in XII,3 are as 
follows 


in Io days 0;0,1,30° 
100 050,15 
1,000 0;2,30 
10,000 0325 
in 29 days about 0;0,4 
354 050,53 


These numbers are consistent among themselves except for the 
two last ones where 0;0,0,21 and 0;0,0,6 respectively are dis- 


21 Baneth [1] p. 42 and [2] p. 259. 
22 Hyamson p. 37b. 
23 Cf, Nallino I p. 216. 
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regarded if one considers the value for 10 days as exact. If one 
asks oneself, however, in what time the movement of 1° will be 
accomplished one will not find 70 (Julian) years but 6,40,0 days 
or almost 66 Julian years. Thus Maimonides’s ‘‘about 70 years” 
is an approximation of 66 years. This again leads to a close 
agreement with Al-Battani, who assumes*4 a movement of 1° in 
66 “‘Roman”’ (i.e. Julian) years, or 1° in 6,41,46;304. We will 
find this fully confirmed in the discussion of the position of the 
apogee for Maimonides’s epoch (cf. below p. 344). 

Following strictly Ptolemaic tradition the true anomaly of 
the sun is found (in XIII,3) from the mean anomaly by adding 
or subtracting the equation of center. The values, however, 
are not Ptolemaic but rounded off from Al-Battani,?5 as is 
evident from the following comparison: 


Al-B. M. Al-B. M. Al-B.  M. 
TO 0;19,59 0;20 70 1;50,35 I;51 130 1333,15 “1:33 
20 0339,27 0;40 80 1556,35 1357 140 1;318,34 1I;19 
30 0357.49 0358 90 13;50,3 1359 150 I;1,24 II 


40 1514,35 1515 100 1557,56 1358 160 0;41,52 0;42 
50 1529,15 1529 I10 1353,14 1353 170 0;21,24 0;21 
60 1;41,14 1;41 120 1344,56 1344 180 0o O 


One sees that Maimonides everywhere follows his principle of 
rounding off, according to which 30 or more units of a lower 
order count as 1 of the next higher order.** The only exception 
is the second value, where one should expect 39 instead of 40. 

From these elements the solar position can be computed for 
any time if one initial position is known. Because the question 
of the epoch will come up also in connection with the lunar 
movement, we postpone it in favor of a common treatment 
after the other elements of the lunar movement are introduced. 


34 Nallino I, p. 72. 

35 Nallino II p. 78. 

* Cf., e.g., XIII,4. This principle, so familiar to us, is by no means 
common practice with ancient astronomers. Experience shows that one fre- 
quently either disregarded lower units, however close they might come to 1, 
or that only 45 or more lower units were taken for 1 of the next order. 
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4. In XIV,3 we find the following values for the mean 
anomaly of the moon, again with reference to days: 


19 1333,54° 1004 226;29,53° 
10 130339,0 1,000 =104;58,50 
29 18;53,4 10,000 329;48,20 

354 305;0,13 


The first three values, as well as the last value, are found in 
Al-Battani.?? The value for 10 days is inaccurate and should be 
130;38,59. This better value is also attested in Al-Battani?* and 
implicitly used by Maimonides in his value for 100 days. If we 
add 130;38,59 to three times the value 31;56,58 for 30 days,?9 
we obtain 226;29,53 as given by Maimonides. The value 305;0,13 
for 354 days is also inaccurate and should be 305;0,14. Both 
values are attested side by side in Al-Battani.3° The values for 
1,000 and 10,000 days are obtained from the value for 100 days 
by successive multiplication by ro. 
For the mean motion of the moon we find in XIV,2 


14 _- -13510,35° 100% 237;38,23° 
IO =131345,50 1,000 =. 216 ;23,,50 
29 22 36,56 10,000 3358,20 

354 344:26,43 


All these values are either directly taken from Al-Battani?' or 
can be derived by the same process as in the previous case. 

The last table of this kind concerns the retrograde movement 
of the ascending node of the lunar orbit (XVI,3): 


19S Oss ERS 100* = 5;17,43° 
10 0;31,47 1,000 52;57,10 
29 =: 1532,9 10,000 169;31,40 


354 18 344,42 
The first three values agree with Al-Battani.3? For the last value 


27 Nallino II p. 22 and p. 21. 

28 Nallino II p. 75. 

29 Nallino II p. 75 and p. 21. 

3° Nallino II p. 21 and p. 20 respectively. 
31 Nallino, II p. 75 and p. 20. 

32 Nallino, IT p. 75. 
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Al Battani gives correctly 183;44,41.33 The remaining values are 
consistent among themselves but cannot be obtained by using 
Al-Battani’s table only, which ends with the value for 30 days.#4 
If, however, one uses for the daily movement the more accurate 
value 0;3,10,37,24,... which forms the basis of Al-Battani’s 
tables,35 then one obtains again the values given by Maimonides 
for 100 days. The values for 10,000 and 10,000 days are obtained 
by simple multiplication by to. 

5. We can now return to the question of the initial values 
for the movement of sun and moon at the epoch which Mai- 
monides had chosen (X1I,16) to be 4938 Nisan 3 o8 (i. e., as will 
be shown presently, A.D. 1178 March 23), obviously close to the 
date of his writing, because the intreduction to the Mishnah 
Torah calls the preceding year (1177) the ‘‘present date.’’3° For 
this date the following initial positions are assumed 


sun’s apogee We =26345,8° (X11,4) 
mean sun a 7 2.32 (X11,4) 
mean moon ref 1 314,43 (XIV,4) 
moon’ anomaly 84 ;28,42 (XIV,4) 
ascending node —180;57,28 (XVI,3). 


The last four values allow for a direct comparison with 
tables given by Al-Battani.37 There we find these elements listed 
for given years of the Seleucid Era (called in Al-Battani “Era 
of the Bicornute’’3* with additions for single days and hours. 
In introducing his epoch Maimonides equates? the year 4938 
of the world with the year 1489 of the Seleucid Era (called 
here “Era of Contracts’’). In Al-Battani’s tables we can obtain 
this year from two entries, Seleucid Era 1471, and 18 single 
years. In this way we find for the longitude of the mean sun: 


33 Nallino II p. 20 and 21. 

34 For 100 days one would obtain 5;17,44. 

3s This value is derived from the value given for 600 Julian years (Nallino 
II, p. 77). 

36 Hyamson p. 4. 

37 Nallino II, p. 72. 

38 Cf. Nallino I, p. 242. 

39 X1,16. 
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345:25,13+359;40,29 = 345;5,42. This position equals H15 and 
refers to noon*® of Adhar 1 (which corresponds, incidentally, to 
Julian March 1%). The mean sun at Maimonides’s epoch Nisan 
3, was in (7, hence 22° farther ahead than at Adhar 1. Thus 
it is clear that wé must add a movement between 22 and 23 
days to the positions obtained from Al-Battani in order to 
reach the epoch of Maimonides.” Repeating the same argument 
for the parameters of the moon and computing accurately, we 
obtain 22 days 6;50 hours as the best value which leads from 
Seleucid Era 1489 Adhar 1 to Maimonides’s epoch. The results 
are 


Al-Battani Maimonides M.—AI.-B. 


mean sun Ls Fia25 8 754,92 — 0;0,3 
mean moon ref 134,41 oO 1;14,43 + 0;0,2 
moon’s anom. 84 128,37 84;28,42 + 0;0,5 
asc. node 180;57,16 180;57,28 + 0;0,12 


The small deviations are in all probability due to the process 
of interpolation which is needed to obtain the movement during 
50 minutes. I was not able, however, to reduce the differences 
simultaneously to zero by strictly consistent computations. 
Nevertheless it is clear that Maimonides’s values are obtainable 
from Al-Battani by a time difference of 22 days and 6;50 hours. 
The 22 days are explained by the difference between Adhar 1 
(= March 1) and Nisan 3 (= March 23). The 6 hours correspond 
to the time from Al-Battani’s noon epoch to Maimonides’s 
evening epoch. There remain 50 minutes which in part are due 
to the difference in geographical longitude. Al-Battani’s elements 
are based on the meridian of ar-Raqqah in Mesopotomia. 
Jerusalem is assumed to have the longitude 66;30 while ar- 
Raqqah is placed at 73;15% i.e. 6;45° east of Jerusalem. The 
corresponding time difference is 27 minutes, leaving us with 23 


40 Nallino I, p. 72 (6). 

4 Nallino II p. 8 and p. 74. 

42 We could have obtained this result directly by the use of modern 
tables which give March 23 as the date of Nisan 3. It seems to me, however, 
preferable to show that our results can be obtained directly from the investi- 
gation of Al-Battani and Maimonides alone. 

43 Nallino II p. 54 No. 273 and:p. 41 No. 150. 
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minutes not yet accounted for. This amount corresponds most 
likely to the 1/3 of an hour which Maimonides assumes (XIV,6) 
to be required after sunset in order to make the new crescent 
visible. Thus it would have been more accurate to say that the 
epoch was chosen to be 0;20" of Nisan 3 of the year 4938. 

We have still left aside the initial position for the solar 
apogee. Al-Battani states that the apogee of the sun had at 
Sel. Era 1191 Adhar 1 the longitude of about J{ 22;15 and that 
66 years correspond to 1° of its movement. We know that 
Maimonides’s epoch is Sel. Era 1489 Adhar 23. The interval of 
298 years and 22 days between these two epochs contains 4% 
periods of 66 years and 1 year 23 days. The 4% periods cor- 
respond to a movement of the apogee of 4;30°. The remaining 
388 days can be written as 4-100 — 12 days. According to 
the table in XII,3 the corresponding movement will be 0;1° 
— 0;0,1,48° =0;0,58,12. Thus we obtain a total of 4;30,58° for 
the movement of the solar apogee between the two epochs. 
Unfortunately the position assumed by Al-Battani is not ac- 
curately known. Considering Maimonides’s value I 26;45,8 as 
certain, we would obtain for Al-Battani 1{ 22;14,10 whereas the 
tradition varies between J 22;15 (cf. the above reference) and 
WK 22;14 (ibn Yinus*s); the latter value (or more accurately 
MW 22;14,16) can also be derived from Al-Battani.4* The present 
passage from the Mishnah Torah speaks in favor of the smaller 
value.‘7 ; 

6. Knowing the mean movement of the moon and knowing 
its position at the epoch we can compute the position of the 
mean moon for any moment whose time difference from the 
epoch is given. We have seen that the epoch was chosen in such 
a way that the delay of 20 minutes is already included. All that 
remains, therefore, is a correction for the variable length of day- 
light. If we measure time by means of equatorial degrees we can 


44 Chapter XXXIII, Nallino I p. 72. 

45 Caussin p. 154. 

4© The discussion Nallino I p. 214. 

47 This result has also been reached by Baneth [1] p. 50. By computing 
accurately he even obtains exactly 4;31,8 for the movement of the apogee. 
I do not think, however, that this procedure is historically correct. 
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say that the length of daylight at the equinoxes is 3,0°. If C 
denotes the length of daylight for any day of the year, we are 
interested in the difference 6= C—3,o measured in degrees. For 
a day when this difference hasthe value 6, sunset will be delayed 
by 4 6° =26". Because the mean elongation of the moon amounts 
to 12°/4, the clongation will increase during 1" by 14° and 
therefore during 26" by 6°. In other words, the value 
6=C — 3,0 

is identical with the correction of the mean elongation of the 
moon due to the variability of the length of daylight C. It is 
therefore our next goal to find the values of C for the latitude 
of Jerusalem. 

Following ancient practice we can find the length of daylight 
from the table of ascensions in the proper climate. Al-Battani’s 
table of ascensions** contains for the third climate the latitudes 
y=30;40 and g=33;37. Linear interpolation for the latitude 
¢=31;40 yields the ascensions for Jerusalem. This leads to a 
table of the following type: 




















¢ = 30540 € = 33537 ~ = 31540 
10 6549 6532 6:43 
Neo 13545... | 13;11 13334 
30 20;56 2035 20339 
etc. 
30 3,050 [Rts 016 3,050 
10 3,11 533 3,11 550 3,11539 
= 20 3,2339 323543 3,23 ;20 
30 3534550 3135541 353557 
etc. 


These numbers indicate, e. g., for @=31;40 that 6;43° of the 


48 Nallino II p. 65. The entry for Saggittarius 250 and lat. 30° 40’ must 
be 262° 16’ instead 250° 16’ as printed by Nallino. 
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equator rise with the first 10° of the ecliptic, 13;34° with 20° 
etc. Because 180° of the ecliptic rise during each day, the length 
of daylight is always given by the arc of the equator which 
corresponds to 180° of the ecliptic. If the sun stands in T 0° we 
find, of course, 3,0 for the corresponding arc of the equator. 
For T 10°, however, we lose 6;43° for the rising of the first 10° 
and gain 11339 for the 10° in =. Thus the length of daylight 
will be 3,0 — 6;43+11;39 =3,4;56°. For YT 20° we find 3,0 — 
13334+23;20=3,9;46°. Continuing in this way we are able to 
derive all values of C from 10 to 10 degrees from Al-Battani’s 
table for Jerusalem.49 Subtracting 3,0° gives the values of the 
correction 6 which we wanted to obtain. The result is presented 
in the graph of Fig. 1; the dots correspond to the values derived 
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in the above-described way from Al-Battani’s tables. The hori- 
zontal strokes represent the rounded-off values given by Mai- 
monides in XIV,5. The agreement is so good that there can be 
no doubt that also here Al-Battani’s tables were the basis of 
Maimonides’s values. 

7. The procedure described in the preceding section is, of 
course, common practice among Greek and Arabic astronomers. 
Similarly the method followed by Maimonides to find the position 
of the true moon is shaped after classical examples. A detailed 
explanation is contained in Al-Battani chapter XXX. Conse- 
quently Maimonides introduces in XV,1 the ‘‘double elongation.”’ 
Because his final goal consists only in finding the ripeness of the 
new crescent.he can restrict himself to limited elongations. Thus 
he assumes that the double elongation will not be less than 5° 
and not larger than 62°. The reason for these specific values will 


49 The longest daylight is found to be 14;5}. 
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become clear when we discuss the limits for visibility.s° For the 
present moment we accept these limits for the double elongation 
as granted. In V,3 Maimonides gives a table for the corresponding 
correction which leads from the true apogee of the lunar epicycle 
to the mean apogée.’ AF Battani gives a similar tables* which in 
turn is based on Almagest V,8. This provides us with the following 
comparison: 


Double elongation Maimonides _Al-Battani*? 


62 tort. i O45. to: 1:38" 
£2 oto 18 52 1;46 to 2339 
Ig to 24 3 2248 tO, Ziad 
25 to 31 4 3:40 to 45332 
32 to 38 5 4:41 to 5533 
39 to 45 6 5:41 to 6333 
46 to 51 7 G54 it S723 
52 to 59 8 Woe tO, Oe 
60 to 6353 9 8;36 to 8534453 


This shows that Maimonides divided the double elongation at 
such points where Al-Battani’s values change from 0;30 to 0;40. 
This principle is only slightly violated at the end where one 
should expect 53 and 61 instead of 52 and 60. 

The next step consists in finding the quota of anomaly for 
all anomalies. Strictly speaking this problem should be solved 
for all elongations, and this is indeed the way followed by 
Ptolemy and Al-Battani. Maimonides introduces here a con- 
venient simplification. Because he deals only with small elon- 
gations (up to 31°), he can refrain from taking into account the 
influence of variable elongations. He therefore computes the 
quota of anomaly by assuming a fixed mean elongations of 
about 15°. 

The procedure for finding the quota of anomaly including 


so Cf. below p. 350. 

st Nallino II p. 78 ff (‘‘aequatio anomaliae’’). 

82 The values given here belong to the first and to the last value of the 
double elongation given in the first column. Al-Battani’s table proceeds in 
steps of single degrees. 


83 The value corresponding to 67° would be 9;30. 
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prosneusis was first described by Ptolemy in V,9 of the Almagest 
following the table in V,8. The same rules are applied by Al- 
Battani in his chapter XXX*% and in the corresponding tables.ss 
If we assume a mean elongation of 15° we have to enter these 
tables with the value of 30° for the double elongation. In the 
5th column of Al-Battani’s tabless® we find the corresponding 
value of c=0;3° and the same is true for all entries from 26 
to 31. It is therefore irrelevant whether 15° is exactly the value 
used for the mean anomaly by Maimonides. Ptolemy’s values 
are more accurate in this column. For a double anomaly of 30° 
he gives c=0;3,24 and each degree more or less would change 
this value by about 0;0,11. We shall first follow Al-Battani’s 
tables and compute the quota of anomaly for an elongation of 
30°. The corresponding value in the 6th columns? is M=1;10. 
Let g be the quota when the epicycle is in the apogee. Then 
M=1;10 means that the quota of anomaly would be g+1;10° 
if the lunar epicycle would be at its perigee (which is the case 
for the quadratures) assuming a true anomaly of 30°. Actually 
the lunar epicycle is not in the perigee (elongation 90°), because 
we assumed an elongation of only 15°. Consequently only a 
fraction c of M will be the corresponding quota and we have 
already stated that c=0;3 can be found in the 5th column. 
Thus the corresponding quota is not g+1;10 but only 
Q=q+0;3:1;10=q+0;3,30. 
The value of g is given in the 3rd columns’ and has for the 
anomaly of 30° the value 2;19,45. Thus we obtain 
Q=2319,45+0;3,30 = 2:23,15. 

The corresponding value given by Maimonides in XV,6 is 2:24. 

If we repeat this calculation with Ptolemy’s tables we obtain 
for the elongation of 15° and the anomaly of 30° the quota 

Q=2;19+033,24-1;10 
= 2319 +0;3,58 = 2;22,58. 

A similar situation prevails for the rest of the table. Though the 
values of Al-Battani and Ptolemy are slightly different the final 
result is practically the same. The majority of Maimonides’s 


54 Nallino I p. 50 ff. 58 Nallino II p. 78. 
56 ““Minuta addenda.”’ 57 “Tn longinquitate minima.” 
58 “Aequatio simplex lunae.”’ 
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values, however, are 0;1° greater than expected, especially in the 
first quadrant. I do not know how to explain this peculiar 
deviation. The following table shows the complete list :59 


Alot Ms AI-B. M. 
IO 0;49 0;50 100 5;8 5;8 
20 1537 1538 110 4359 4359 
30 2523 2324 120 4339 4540 
40 335 3:6 130 asit 4;1I 
50 3543 3544 140 3533 3533 
60 4515 4;16 150 2:47 2348 
70 4341 4;41 160 1355 1;56 
80 4558 5;0 170 0359 05359 
90 537 535 (?) 180 0 0 


8. The last element needed for the exact position of the 
moon is its latitude. Maimonides is following Arabic custom 
when he uses the ascending node as zero point of the argument 
of latitude®® whereas the Greeks started from the point of greatest 
northern latitude. We have already discussed the table in XVI,3 
for the movement of the ascending node (above p. 341) and its 
derivation from Al-Battani. 

The values for the latitude itself, given in XVI,1II, agree 
also with Al-Battani,* though rounded off from three to two 
places. The only deviation is found for 20° where Maimonides 
gives 1:43 whereas Al-Battani has 1;42,27. 


VISIBILITY 


1. The elongation of the moon from the sun is, of course, the 
essential element for the visibility of the new crescent the 
evening following conjunction. Maimonides therefore introduces 


59 Cf. for Maimonides’s values Baneth p. 102 and Feldman p. 146. 

> Counted in retrograde direction. Cf., e. g., Al-Khwarizmi, chapter 12 
(Suter p. 12 and p. 55) and Al-Battani, chapter 37 (Nallino I p. 75 f, p. 250f., 
II p. 204). 

6 Cf., e. g., Almagest V,8 last column. 

6 Nallino II p. 78 ff last column. 
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(XVII,1) as “first longitude’ the difference between the longitude 
of the true moon and that of the true sun. We shall denote this 
magnitude by Ay. Similarly the “‘first latitude’’ 8; is the latitude 
of the true moon, counted positive for northern latitudes, nega- 
tive for southern latitudes. 

Latitude and variable inclination of the ecliptic must be 
taken into consideration provided the elongation is not too 
small to render visibility impossible under all circumstances or 
too large to secure visibility unconditionally. In XVII,3 and 4 
these limits are given as 9° and 24° respectively. Consequently 
only for first longitudes of the interval 

(1) 9° S Ai S 24° 
is a closer investigation of the relative position of sun and moon 
necessary. 

The true elongation A, can differ considerably from the cor- 
responding mean elongation. According to Al-Battani’s tables' 
the maximal anomaly of the sun is 1;59,10°, of the moon 5;1°. 
Hence it is possible that true and mean elongation deviate 7° 
from each other. The interval (1) for the true elongation there- 
fore corresponds to an interval from 2° to 31°; thus the double 
elongation for which special considerations are needed varies 
from 4° to 62°. This is obviously the explanation of the limits 
5° and 62° adopted by Maimonides in XV,2 and 3.? The value 
5° instead of 4° suggests a lower limit 9;30 instead of 9 in (1). 
We shall see in the last section that all visibility limits are ap- 
parently affected by rounding-off, which is only in line with 
Maimonides’s general tendency to present his material in the 
simplest possible form. 

The limits (1) are not given in exactly this form by Mai- 
monides. He distinguishes between the two halves of the ecliptic 
separated by the solstices. For the spring semicircle the 
limits are 9° and 15° respectively, for the autumn semicircle 
10° and 24°. No boundaries of this kind are found in Al- 
Battani. 


* Nallino II, p. 81. Similar considerations are found in Almagest V,10 
(Heiberg 396). 
2 Cf. above p. 346. 
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2. From now on we assume that the value of A; is such that 
we must consider the additional influences. The first correction 
of \; and 8; is due to the parallax. The results 

(2) Ne = Ai eel 

4s 4 BY=Bi— Ce 
are called ‘‘second longitude” and “‘second latitude” respectively. 
The values of c, and ce depend, of course, on the inclination of 
the ecliptic. Though it is clear that we are dealing here again 
with rounded-off values only, we can estimate the values for 
c=+</cr+c? which should represent the total parallax. Thus we 
obtain the following table: 





























C1 C2 C 
up 0359 0;9 I 
ro! I 0;10 I 
sit 0358 0;16 I 
€9 0;52 0527 0359 
82 0343 0338 0357 
TP? 0;37 0;44 0357 
ao 0334 0;46 0357 
mM 0334 0345 0357 
4 0336 0:44 0:57 
Ae) 0344 0336 0357 
me 0353 0327 0;59 
ae 0;59 0;12 I 





The lower values of c in the summer semicircle seem to 
indicate that it is assumed that the moon must be higher above 
the horizon during summer than winter. I do not see, however, 
how the asymmetry of our scheme with respect to the solstices 
can be explained. Baneth3 has discussed the numerical values in 
detail without reaching a satisfactory solution. 


3 Baneth [1] p. 146 ff. 
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3. If M’ denotes the apparent position: of the moon (i. e. the 
true position of the moon influenced by; parallax) Maimonides 
obtains in XVII 10,11 a “‘third longitude” A3 from the longitude 
Ae of M’ by taking the arc of declination which passes through 
M’ and intersecting it with the ecliptic in O (cf. Fig 2). Then 





Horizon 


As is the distance from O to the sun S. If M’N’= Bz is the ap- 
parent latitude of the moon and if cz; B2=N’O, then we can 
write 

(3) As=Astes 
where c3 is a coefficient depending upon the longitude of the 
moon. 

The values and the signs given for cz leave no doubt that 
the above interpretation, given by Baneth,‘ is correct. It suffices 
to remark that cs;=0 for the solstices because the circle of 
latitude coincides in this case with the circle of declination and 


4 Baneth'[1] p. 154 ff. Baneth’s name, however, ‘Rektaszensionsunter- 
schied’’ is’ misleading and not.based on the text, which speaks loosely about 
a variation in the orbit of the moon. Cf. the translation by S. Gandz in a forth- 
coming volume of the Yale Judaica Series. 
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that c3;>0 for the spring semicircle, but negative for the 
autumn semicircle.’ 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of this step. One 
would expect that the time, difference between sunset and dis- 
appearance of the moon would be needed. This problem could 
be solved by finding the intersection with the equator of a circle 
passing through M’ and forming the angle 90 — ¢ with the 
equator. Breaking this procedure into two steps, one could 
first find the intersection H of the above-mentioned circle with 
the equator and then ask for the arc of the equator which sets 
in the same time as the arc HS of the ecliptic. Indeed, the next 
step consists in finding the equator arc which corresponds to 
the ecliptic arc OS. Thus we can say that Maimonides determines 
the delay of setting of the point O instead of the moon. We shall 
return to this question in Section 5. 

4. The problem of finding the arc of the equator which sets 
simultaneously with the arc 43=.SO of the ecliptic is a variant 
of the classical problem of ancient astronomy: to determine the 
rising time of a given arc of the ecliptic. Because points which 
rise and set are diamctrically opposite, our problem is easily 
reduced to a problem of rising times for which tables are avail- 
able. In section 6 of the preceding chapter (p. 345) we obtained 
a table of ascensions for the latitude of Jerusalem by means 
of interpolation from Al-Battani’s tables. Thus we found, e. g., 
that the sign Y rises with 20;39° of the equator. At the same 
time the sign = is setting. Consequently we know that 20;39° 
of the equator are setting simultaneously with the arc SO of 
Fig. 2 if SO coincides with the sign of =. Al-Battani’s tables 
would furnish similar information for arcs of 10° of length; 
linear interpolation suffices for still smaller parts. 

Maimonides, in XVII,12, is satisfied with values for whole 
zodiacal signs, rounded-off to degrees. Thus he says, e. g., that 
for \3 in = a “fourth longitude” should be found by subtracting 


s For the single values and their comparison with computation, see 
Baneth [1] p. 156 or Feldman RMA p. 168. 

6 Feldman RMA p. 167 speaks of a circle ‘‘parallel to the horizon” which 
is, of course, impossible for a great circle. 
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1/3 of As from it. For = we would thus obtain \4=2o. In general 
we can bring Maimonides’s procedure to the form 

(4). Ns=Astears 
with coefficients ca depending on the zodiac. The following table 
shows the result of a comparison with the values obtained by 
interpolation from Al-Battani 


setting Al-Battani Maimonides 
Toon se 3537 35 ca= +1/6 
0 or # 35350 36 +1/5 
M1 or © 34:41 35 +1/6 
& or 29345 30 ) 
§ or M 23358 24 —1/5 
Ti? or = 20539 20 —1/3 
total: 180 total: 180 


The good agreement with Al-Battani’s values is not surprising 
because we are only using once again elements whose agreement 
we have already established in the correction for variable length 
of daylight. 

5. The value of 4 indicates how much later than 5S the 
point O sets. In Fig. 3 this quantity is expressed by the equator 





Western Horizon 
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arc AB. If we now want to find the delay of the moon M’ we 
must find the length BC. We may assume that all arcs are straight 
lines and BO and CM’H parallel to the horizon. Then we find 

M’O = B2/cosa and CB=M’0 tan 9 
thus OR las lg 

CB = B. tan ¢/ cos a. 
For Jerusalem we have ¢=31;41°, thus tan g= .62. The angle a 
between ecliptic and equator varies between o° and 24°, thus 
cos a between 1 and .g1. Hence tan @ /cos a varies between 
.62 and .70, with .66= 24 as mean value. This shows that 
CB= 24B» 

is a fair approximation for the additional delay of setting caused 
by the latitude of the moon. 

The coefficient 24 is called by Maimonides in XVII 13 the 
“quota of the geographical latitude’’ though he does not indicate 
how the geographical latitude has been used in order to arrive 
at this value. He furthermore replaces B2 by the first latitude 
Bi, thus disregarding the parallax in latitude. Then he calls 

(5) b=)\i+ 24681 
‘“arcus apparitionis’’? apparently because it is the fundamental 
quantity needed for deciding about the visibility of the moon. 

Looking back at the computation of b we can say that b 
represents the equatorial arc which corresponds to the arc HS 
of the ecliptic in Fig. 2. The distance HS could have been 
expressed by A2+ 2 cot y where ¥ is the variable angle between 
horizon and ecliptic. Having found HS the same procedure 
which is used to determine 4 from 3 would lead from HS to 
b. It is difficult to see why this way was not followed. The deter- 
mination of the variable angle y cannot have been the reason 
because Greek spherical trigonometry had already solved this 
problem.* Maimonides’s method is not only unnecessarily compli- 


7 Feldman translates ‘‘arc of vision” (p. 170) whereas Baneth [1] p. 167 
uses ‘“Sehungsbogen.’’ This terminology is misleading because the ‘‘arcus 
visionis’”’ is the negative altitude of the sun needed for visibility whereas } 
is an arc of the equator. Because the term used by Maimonides is formed 
from the same root as the Arabic term used by Al-Battani (Nallino II p. 332), 
I use here Nallino’s translation ‘‘arcus apparitionis.” 

8 Almagest II,11. 
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cated but numerically very crude, especially in adding the 
constant amount 248; to Ay. It is my impression that Maimonides 
depends in the whole section on visibility on much more primi- 
tive sources than in the computation of the position of the moon. 
This would be easily intelligible if Maimonides were following 
Greek methods because the Almagest does not contain rules for 
the solution of the visibility problem. For a follower of Arabic 
tradition, however, it is difficult to understand why lunar move- 
ment and lunar visibility should be treated differently. Yet 
there can be no doubt that Maimonides depends on the Arabic 
and not on the Greek tradition. 

From the purely mathematical viewpoint the computation 
of b could have been condensed into a single rule 

(6) b=Cs Aitce Bite; 
with coefficients cs, cs and c; depending on the position of the 
moon in the zodiac.2 Computing their values from the given 
values of ¢1,..., ¢4, one realizes again the inconsistency in 
accuracy of the single steps. The coefficient cs, e. g., is given in 
very detailed dependence on parts of zodiacal signs whereas 
most of the other coefficients are rounded-off values, constant 
_ for a whole zodiacal sign. It is very unlikely that inconsistencies 
of this type should be found in an astronomical work with 
extensive numerical tables like Al-Battani’s treatise. 

6. In XVII,15-21 Maimonides states the final criteria of 
visibility. These are: 

(7a) b2 14 visibility certain 

b< '9 visibility excluded; 


9 The following rounded-off values will suffice to give the main trend 
of these relations: 


C5 C6 C7 C5 Cé er 
T 1;10 0312 155 = 0:40 0356 0534 
O Ij12 0;22 139 M = 0:48 0352 0336 
Wl 'yit0" 0:34” 1-6 A 0:45 0339 
ele) 1 0345 0354 ® 1510 0334 0:48 
§2 0;48 0;52 0342 me 172 0;22 0355 
TW ns40 (056 ~~ 36 Hoo10 oa 133 
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if, however, 5 lies between 9 and 14, then 

(7b) b+A1 2 22 
is required for visibility. 

For the further interpretation of these discussions, a graphical 
representation is most convenient. Because the visibility of the 
new crescent is made dependent upon the two quantities b and 
Ai only, we can represent all possibilities in a \4, b-plane. 
The condition (7b) says that the region of visibility lies above 
the line 6-+A1=22 and from (7a) we know that also the lines 
b=9 and b= 14 belong to the boundary of the region of visibility. 
Finally we must remember that \1=9 and \,=15 are limits 
if the moon is on the spring semicircle, and \1=10, \1=24 on 
the autumn semicircle. Figs. 4a) and b) show the corresponding 
boundaries. It follows from these diagrams that the statement 
that b > 14 means visibility is trivial in both cases. The state- 
ment that 6 < 9g means invisibility, however, is trivial only in 
the case of the spring semicircle whereas it restricts visibility for 
the autumn semicircle. Fig. 4a) suggests furthermore the as- 
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sumption that the small triangles formed near A and B are 
caused by nothing more than rounding-off of the limiting 
numbers. The triangels would, e. g., disappear if the boundary 
values for 6 and A; would be changed to 8;30 and 13;30. 
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Maimonides’s principle of rounding-off'® would then lead to 9 
and 14. 

We can show that also the upper limits for \1, assuming 
visibility, are of no interest. It follows from (6) p. 356 that for 
a given latitude 6; the ‘‘arc of vision” is a linear function of 
dx alone. Because the latitude 6; varies between +5° and —5° 
only, we can say that all possible values of } belong to a strip 
bounded by the two straight lines 

b= C5 AG + (C7 ete 56s) 
whose position depends on the zodiacal signs. Using the values 
given in note 9) of p. 356 leads to a graphical representation 
of all possible values of 6 and \, for the two halves of the year 
(Fig. 5a) and b) ). From these graphs it is evident that the 
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limits A; = 14 and Ay = 24 respectively do not influence’ the 
region into which values of 6 and ),, actually can fall. On the other 
hand we see now that the condition 6 > 9g is very essential 
for the autumnal semicircle. 

7. The most essential condition for visibility if, of course, 
the condition b + A; 2 22. It expresses the fact that the time 
difference 6 between sunset and moonset can be smaller if the 
elongation increases. The reason for this is the fact that the 
width of the visible crescent is proportional to the elongation. 

The same idea is reflected in Al-Battani, though in a much 
more refined form.™ As ‘‘arcus apparitionis fundamentalis” 
Al Battani assumes the time difference b> = 11;45°. This cor- 
responds to the delay of the setting of the moon under ideal 
conditions, i.e., both sun and moon being in the equator. 


1 For details cf. Nallino I p. 86 ff. and the commentary of Schiaparelli 
p. 266 ff. 
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Assuming mean motion for both bodies, the moon will have an 
elongation of 12;11° when setting. This is the elongation, ob- 
tained one day after conjunction, considered just sufficient for 
the visibility of the crescent. If the actual angular distance d be- 
tween sun and moon, parallax included, is different from 12;11, 
Al-Battani considers the ratio 12;11/d and multiplies 6. by 
this quantity. If we call the result 6’. and if 6 has the same 
meaning as with Maimonides the condition of visibility of Al- 
Battani is b = b’o. This shows that the details of expressing 
the relation between 6 and elongation are very different in 
Al-Battani and Maimonides. Al Battani furthermore considers 
the influence of the position of the moon on the epicycle, a 
factor which is completely disregarded by Maimonides. Also 
the methods for computing 0 are totally different in both authors. 

Nallino gives a survey of different criteria used by Arabic 
astronomers prior to Al-Battani.” None of them corresponds to 
Maimonides’s procedure. Only Kiishyar ibn Labban (about 1000 
A.D.) uses a criterion of the form d + 4 = 18 where d means the 
distance between sun and moon and h the depression of the sun 
at moon set. It therefore seems plausible to assume that Mai- 
monides follows in the problem of visibility a Jewish tradition, 
uninfluenced by Arabic methods. It is very difficult to say 
whether such a Jewish tradition rests eventually on Babylonian 
methods. The ephemerides of the Seleucid period make it prob- 
able that a criterion of the type b + A; 2 c was used, or, to 
be more cautious, the ephemerides certainly do not follow a 
criterion based on the elongation alone. Scantiness and bad 
preservation of texts combined with the omission of intermediate 
steps and the extensive use of rounded-off numbers make it 
extremely difficult to abstract accurate criteria from these 
ephemerides. Secure ground can be reached only with the dis- 
covery of procedure texts which state the rules of computation. 


2 Nallino I p. 268 ff. 
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TWO PROPHECIES FROM 520-516 B. C. 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


pia exegesis of any prophetic utterance recorded in the 
Bible is not definitive until its date and the occasion which 
called it forth are determined with reasonable certainty, and it 
can then be interpreted in relation to its historic setting. Then, 
in turn, it illumines this setting, and thus not infrequently dis- 
closes a new episode, and perhaps even opens up a new chapter, 
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in Jewish history. True, this process represents in some measure 
reasoning in a circle; the interpretation of the prophetic utterance 
by correlating it with a historical situation, and then the ex- 
panded exposition or reconstruction of that event by the light 
which the prophetic utterance, thus interpreted, sheds upon it. 
But even though it may be reasoning in a circle to some degree, 
this process, if carried out with proper caution and reserve, is 
not only perfectly legitimate, but often becomes our chief, and 
occasionally even our only, source of knowledge of this or that 
particular event, an event which may well be of more than 
passing significance in Jewish history. 

It is a common but rather gross error to imagine, as the 
majority of Biblical scholars still seem to do, that the prophets, 
even the literary prophets, were primarily ecstatics, who, some- 
what like the modern dervishes, went about the couhtry, giving 
vent to more or less irresponsible, frenzied, rhapsodic utterances, 
the meaning of which even they themselves, in their normal 
mental state, barely half understood, and which were regarded 
by their reverent hearers as the divinely communicated word of 
God, through the prophet as His involuntary and on the whole 
somewhat mechanical mouthpiece. There may have been some- 
thing, and even much, of this in the earliest stages of the evolu- 
tion of prophecy in Israel. But certainly those prophets some of 
whose utterances and writings have fortunately been preserved 
in the Bible were not of this rather primitive category. Careful 
study of their words reveals unmistakably that they were fully 
conscious of all that they were saying and doing. Even though 
they did unquestionably regard themselves as the agents of the 
divine will and purpose, and therefore functioned as prophets 
with a deep and positive sense of consecration, none the less 
they did so with full understanding of the import of their message 
and with full responsibility for the words which they were utter- 
ing, the principles which they were formulating and the program 
which they were urging. They were speaking to their own times, 
were dealing with the situations and attendant problems which 
at that moment confronted them and their people, and, in the 
name of the God of Israel, were advocating a way of life and of 
action, for the most part in the immediate future, which con- 
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formed completely to their principles, to their understanding of 
God’s purpose and way of life for His people, and eventually for 
mankind at large, and which, they sincerely believed, God had 
revealed to them and had charged them to communicate, in 
turn, unto Israel, in order that His purpose for or through Israel 
in this particular age and in these specific situations might be 
fulfilled. 

Thus the prophet’s utterances always had relation to a 
particular historic circumstance or event. The prophet was 
neither an abstract philosopher or theologian, nor yet was he 
a preacher or a teacher in the modern sense. He spoke only upon 
occasion, when historical circumstance, the course of events, the 
mood of the people, the temper of the times, called forth, through 
him as the medium, an expression of God’s will, purpose, life- 
program for Israel, and ultimately for humanity. Then and only 
then did he speak. And he spoke as God’s messenger, as His 
servant, agent, mouthpiece; and the words and thoughts which 
he uttered were both his own words and thoughts and also those 
of God; for in this moment of inspiration, of revelation, he was 
in complete rapport with God; for the moment he and God 
were one. 

But granting all this, and it is difficult to see how it can not 
be granted in its entirety, without any reservation, then it follows 
of necessity that no prophetic utterance in the Bible can be 
interpreted definitively and its full import and message be com- 
prehended, until its historic setting, the occasion which called it 
forth, can be determined with a maximum of certainty and detail, 
and it can then be understood and expounded in direct relation- 
ship to this setting. And then, perhaps, as the next step, the 
historic event or occasion may be depicted anew, and in larger 
frame, with bolder and more certain strokes and more vivid and 
realistic colors. Thus we may come to know the course of Jewish 
history better. 

The validity of these principles may be illustrated in illumi- 
nating manner by the interpretation of two brief prophetic 
utterances, the first of which was spoken, unmistakably, as we 
shall see, in 520 B. C., and, more precisely, at some moment within 
the final quarter of that year, and the second just four years 
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later, in 516 B.C., and this certainly upon the New Year’s Day 
of that year, upon VII/10, October 6.? 

In the interpretation of each of these passages three pro- 
cedures must be carried through successively and responsibly; 
(1) to recover the original text with the maximum measure of 
certainty; (2) to state the considerations which suggest that the 
passage in itself is a hortatory and literary unit; and (3) to 
determine the historical setting and the import of the passage 
in relationship to that setting. And then, since these two passages, 
as we shall see, are so closely related to each other in respect to 
the time when they were spoken, a fourth procedure, perhaps 
the most important of all, may be attempted, viz. a reconstruc- 
tion of the history of this brief but momentous four years period, 
or at least of certain incidents and trends within it, based upon 
a proper correlation of the two passages and with the aid of other 
prophetic passages, also unmistakably the product of this same 
period. 

The first of these two passages is 


II 
Isa. 55.1-5 


On the whole the text of these five vv. is quite well preserved.3 
But relatively few textual emendations need be made, and, with 
the exception of but one, all of them flow directly, naturally and 
simply from a study of the versions, coupled with the very 
compelling considerations of meter. 


For VII/r1o as the New Year’s Day during the period, 520-486 B.c., cf. 
“The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’ Part II, 
447-457. 

2 According to the calendrical tablesin Parker and Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Chronology: 626 B. C-A. D. 45, p. 28. 

3It is interesting to note that the recently discovered manuscript of the 
Book of Isaiah offers not a single variant reading. Burrows has observed 
(Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 113, p. 32) that in 
this manuscript Isa. 54.11-55.8 are in a script somewhat different from the 
script of the remainder of the manuscript. This may indicate that this small 
section of the book was copied by a scribe wko was in his task more efficient 
and responsible than tke scribe or scribes who copied the major portion of the 
manuscript. 
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-In 1a, following a hint from G, Syr. Hex. (except one mss.) 
and S, it is well to omit 159 (following 90>); metrical considera- 
tions make this advisable. Furthermore, the omission of this one, 
altogether superfluous 195 (the word still remains twice in the 
v., in balanced positions, once in 1a and_again in 1b) adds much 
to the literary force ‘and grace of the v. 

In 2 metrical considerations compel the omission of the alto- 
gether superfluous y1pv;)so also G, Syr. Hex. and @. 

In 3 for the sing., oN, read the plu., O5:K, with G, Syr. 
Hex., V, and Targ.. 

In 4 1y of MT is impossible, for the word is absolutely 
meaningless. in, this connection. We shall see that the v. refers to 
Zerubabel, and specifically so.the personal. pronoun implicit in 
the suffix of ynm. To say that Zerubabel was intended by the 
Deity to serve as a witness of ‘or unto. the. nations or peoples 
conveys no message whatever. Manifestly.we expect here some. 
word, of which ty might be a readily comprehended corruption, 
which would be a proper and effective parallel to mxm1 7’ of the 
second half of the distich. The versions experienced difficulty 
with this word. G, Syr. Hex. and V read nty;’A and 2 apparently 
oy; @ apparently on; Targ. 35, “‘teacher.”’ A very simple and 
natural emendation of ty, one each detail of which can be easily 
accounted for, and which would offer the precise parallelism of 
thought which we have every reason to expect here, would be 
to w. The confusion between a 7 and a 7 is readily manifest and 
may be illustrated by many examples. And when a vw becomes 
blurred in a mss., so that the last prong of the letter on the left 
is erased, what remains is very closely similar to y; the classic 
instance of the ready confusion of these two letters is found in 
wa (read yr) of Judg. 8.16; cf. *nwn in v. 7. For w with the 
connotation, ‘‘supreme ruler,” cf. Num. 16.13; also Jer. 24.1; 
26.10; 29.23 Esth. 9.3, and passim. 

Likewise in 4 it would seem well, for the sake of euphony and 
to. avoid’ weakening repetition of the word, for om? to read 
either apy or, better, oxnyd,4 and to emend the second ord, 
corrupted apparently by haplography, to o7ondd. 


4For ppixd and ord of MT, G and Syr. Hex. read 0) in both instances; 
V reads o’pxdd for the first and 0) for the second; S reverses t) is and reads 
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In 5 it is well for the first 1 to read the plu., a1, with G, 
Syr. Hex. and S. Likewise in 5 the second *11 should be omitted 
for the sake of the meter. Manifestly it is quite superfluous. 

With these few and for the most part simple and well authen- 
ticated emendations, the following text results: 


4/3 yb2N1 Aw AOITS-“pR-ws/ornd 195 wos-bD NTO 
4/3 :adm yj» pno-wbar/Ap> siba yaw 1991 
4/3 myavd sida ooyyr/ond sida yD> \opwn-nnd = .2 
4/3 :0DW5) Ia nynm/aw ras) bs iydw 
4/3 nave) nm iow/sx 195) os wg 
4/3 DNA TT on/odiy maa 05> ANIDN 
3/3 :ooxds mxorpau/ynn ays win £4 
3/3 wry pos pyterdi/srpn yaned ory 65 
3/3 JrNe7 > Ssw wrapr/pabs mir yyo> 


1. Ho, everyone who thirsts, come ye to the water, 
And each of you who has no money, buy ye grain and 
eat; 
Yea, come,’ buy grain without money, 
Even without payment wine and milk. 
2. Why do ye pay out money’ for that which is not food, 
And your earnings for what is inadequate to satisfy? 
Hearken unto Me, and ye may eat something good, 
And your soul may delight itself on dainties. 


ond for the first and oon for the second. Torrey would retain ornxd and 
cites Ps. 117.1 in support thereof. But the very close similarity in sound of 
orpixd and ovprd is both cacophonous and a bit confusing. However, it must 
be recognized that whatever reading be preferred here, the thought of the v. 
is not affected thereby in the slightest degree. 

5’ The fact that 195, “come,” manifestly heightens the vividness of expres- 
sion here is further evidence that 13 in 1a8 of MT is a gloss. 

6It is tempting to translate “why do ye squander (your) money.” This 
thought is, of course, implicit in the distich. However, it should be noted in 
passing that »p> dpw is an idiomatic expression. Silver was apparently carried 
regularly in large lumps or bars, each of which had to be weighed in order to 
determine its precise value. Gold, on the other hand, because of its greater 
scarcity and relatively higher value, was used as coin in the form of small 
lumps or pieces, each of a more or less standardized value, and so was regularly 
carried in purses; cf. Isa. 46.6. 
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3. Incline your ears and come unto Me, 
Hearken and your soul shall live; 
And I will establish with you an everlasting covenant, 
Even the trustworthy promises’ to David. 
4.. Behold, I have set him for nations as ruler, 
As governor and administrator for peoples.* 
5. Behold, nations whom thou dost not know, shalt thou 
summon, 
Yea, (nations) who know thee not, will come running 
unto thee, 
For the sake of Yahweh, thy God, 
Yea, (even for the sake of) the Holy One? of Israel, 
for He has adorned thee.*° 


This little poem consists of four double-distichs, with close 
parallelism between each distich thereof, plus one single distich 
(v. 4). Metrically these nine distichs are arranged as six 
4/3's;* all in sequence, and three 3/3's,? again all in se- 


7For ton, “promise” cf. Glueck, Das Wort hesed im alttestamentlichen 
Sprachgebrauche: BZAW, 47 (1927), 40-43. 

8 Of course, if n»oxd be emended to o’oxd), then 1% of MT must be read 
mx, 

switp here in its primary sense, “the peculiar possession of” (cf. Ex. 
29.36; 30.37; Lev. 19.2; 21.8; 27, 14, 21, 30; Num. 6.20; Deut. 7.6; 14.2, 21; 
26.19; 28.9; Isa. 10.20 and passim); therefore “Tsrael’s own deity.” 

10 Not “glorified thee,” as it is usually interpreted. The reference is, as we 
shall see, to the “adorning” of Jerusalem by the building of the Temple (cf. 
Isa. 60.9, 13; Ezra 7.27). 

« The two distichs in v. 1 might just as well be regarded as two 4/4’s. 
This would result if 40> 1b-pxvwsi in laB were given two beats and yn» xibar 
in 1b@ were likewise given two beats. However, this would not alter nor 
affect the manner of reading in any way; and the manner of reading or speaking 
is always the prime consideration in determining metrical form. Moreover, 
after wba in rba, wba) in 1b8 merely reechoes the thought and so ceases to 
be emphatic and therefore to need a beat. And since the four following distichs 
are all 4/3’s, it seems best to regard 1a and Ib as 4/3’s also. 

25a might be read as a 4/3, or even a 4/4, by separating xd and xdi from 
the verbs which follow immediately, thus making these negatives emphatic, 
and so giving either both, or else only xd in 5aa a beat. Again, the manner 
of reading or reciting the distich would be affected little thereby. And again, 
since the distich immediately preceding and that immediately following are 
both 3/3’s, it seems best to regard §a as a 3/3 likewise. 
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quence. It is marked likewise by almost complete absence of 
chiasm.%3 

A distinctive characteristic of literary style is the frequent 
and effective repetition of words in close juxtaposition. We note 
the following: 195 (1a, tb, 3); 902 (1a, 1b, 2a); yaw (1a, rb); 
nib (before a noun) (1b [bis], 2a [bis]); 1b>8 (1a, 2b); n>wD3 (2b, 
3a); wow (2b, 3a); 17 (4, 5). 

This little passage is readily comprehensible, for it presents 
a well unified thought and picture.“ It begins with a reference to 
a condition of thirst and hunger, from which the people are 
suffering at the moment. It suggests that in the current scarcity 
of food the wealthy have.been purchasing supplies at relatively 
fabulous prices, and that even thus they can barely subsist, 
while, correspondingly, the poor, who can not pay the prevalent 
high prices, are on the verge of starvation. It goes on then to 
affirm that if only the people will hearken to the Deity and do His 
will, this unhappy condition will cease. This suggests, in turn, 
that this condition has actually been sent by the Deity for the 
people’s discipline and correction. It does not indicate in what 
particular respect the people have been remiss, nor just what it 
is that the Deity is demanding, or at least expecting, of them at 
this particular moment. 

But it does go on to say, in unmistakable terms, that, if they 
will only hearken to the Deity and do His will in the proper 
spirit and manner, not only will their present need of food be 
satisfied, but also, in fulfilment of His traditional promise to 
David, the Deity will now set a descendant of that great king 
upon Judah’s throne once again, and, even more, He will restore 
the old Davidic empire, not merely in its traditional, but now in 
greatly idealized and expanded boundaries. This Davidic king 
of Judah will not only rule over his own people, but will exercise 
authority over other nations as well, nations which have hitherto 
never heard of Judah, yes, nations of which Judah, for its part, 


3 Very faint traces of chiasm may perhaps be discerned in 1b and 2b. 

4 It is not at all impossible that the passage is not preserved in its original, 
complete form, that a few vv., which developed the thought even more fully, 
may have been lost from tke end, following v. 5; but of this we can not be 
certain. 
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has never even heard, in other words, nations which dwell exceed- 
ingly far from Judah, even at the very ends of the earth; the new 
Davidic empire will be world-wide, and the authority of the new 
Davidic king will extend over all the nations. 

Moreover, this world-dominion and world-authority of this 
Davidic king will be achieved, not at all by war and world- 
conquest, but rather by the voluntary submission to him of all 
the nations of the world. Of their own accord they will come 
running to him, with the immediate purpose of submitting them- 
selves to him and being incorporated into his empire, but also 
with the ultimate and larger purpose of becoming devotees of 
Yahweh, Israel’s God, and of participating in His worship in 
His sanctuary in Jerusalem. For this reason primarily they will 
come running, speedily and eagerly, to the holy city, where 
Israel’s God may best be found. 

For a moment’s consideration must make it clear that, as the 
use of the second masc. sing. indicates, in v. 5 it is the people, 
Israel, which is addressed. It is the people, Israel, to whom the 
most distant nations are to submit themselves, and whose God 
they will seek out. It is the people, Israel, under its new Davidic 
king, whom Yahweh will adorn; and this adornment of people 
and land can be only the Temple.*s The clear implication is that - 
the Temple is about to be rebuilt.%© It will be the true goal of 
the migration of all these distant nations to Judah and Jerusalem. 
There they will join in the worship of Israel’s God, who is, by 
unmistakable implication, the God of all the world, the one, 
universal God. And, by further implication,’? when all these 
nations shall have voluntarily submitted themselves to Israel’s 
new Davidic king and have been incorporated into his world- 
empire, all primarily that they might join in the worship of 


1s For the Temple in all its beauty as an adornment cf. Hag. 2.7-9; Isa. 
60.7, 9, 13; 63.15; Ps. 96.6; Ezra 7.27; cf. above note Io. 

%6-39N5 must, of course, be construed as a precative perfect, describing an 
action or condition of the immediate future as so sure of realization that it may 
properly be described as actually completed. 

17 Which may perhaps have been expressed graphically and in detail in 
the potential missing conclusion of this propketic address, which we have 
just postulated; cf. note 14. 
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Yahweh as the universal God, in the Temple in Jerusalem, then 
true world-unity will have been achieved, all warfare and strife 
between nations will have been terminated forever, and the 
nations will have joined in living the life which Yahweh had at 
the very beginning, at creation, instituted for all men. From the 
Temple they will receive Yahweh's revelation, His Torah, and 
will learn to walk in His way; and thus they, all the nations of 
the earth, will find salvation. All this seems to be implicit in this 
brief prophetic address, or fragment of an address. 

The dependence of the thought of this address upon the 
message of Deutero-Isaiah is manifest at a glance. He had an- 
nounced, in 539 B.C., that Jerusalem would be restored and 
the Temple rebuilt,'? had summoned all the nations to turn 
unto Yahweh and find salvation, and had proclaimed as His plan 
and purpose, from the very beginning of time, that unto Him 
every knee should bend, by His name every tongue should 
swear.'? Actually this little address represents Deutero-Isaiah’s 
vision and program as about to be fulfilled, but under conditions 
altogether different from what that prophet had envisaged as 
Yahweh's will and purpose. For Deutero-Isaiah had conceived 
of Cyrus, the Persian monarch, as the world-ruler, chosen by 
Yahweh for this exalted role; and he had even, speaking, as he 
believed, in the name of Yahweh and as the agent of His plan 
and will, applied to Cyrus the significant title, iw, ‘His 
anointed one,’’?° and thus had indicated clearly that, as he 
conceived of it, Yahweh had willed and destined?! Cyrus, ‘‘the 
vulture from the east,’’?? and not a descendant of David, to be 
His chosen world-ruler. Neither had Deutero-Isaiah suggested, 
probably because he had not contemplated it, that the nations 
must come up to Jerusalem, to acknowledge Yahweh as the 
one world-God and to join in homage to Him. He had conceived 
and spoken of the conversion of the nations to recognition of 


Isa. 44.28; 45.13. 

19 Isa. 45.22—23. 

20 Isa. 45.1; cf. the parallel royal title, »ys, ““My shepherd,” in 44.28. 

21 Cf. Deutero-Isaiah’s designation of Cyrus as *nxy wx, “the man of My 
plan;” 46.11. 

22 Isa. 46.11. 
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Yahweh and submission to Him only in the most general terms, 
but as the indispensable preliminary to, or at least as the accom- 
panying circumstance of, their finding that salvation which 
Yahweh had purposed for them. The dependence of the thought 
of this address ‘upon’ Deutero-Isaiah is self-evident; but mani- 
festly, too, the situation, in which this address finds its setting, 
had changed markedly from that of 539 B.c., when Deutero- 
Isaiah began the proclamation of his message. 

Equally apparent is the very close relationship of the thought 
of this passage to the thought of the message of Haggai. The 
picture of the extreme scarcity of food, with the attendant dis- 
organization of economic and social conditions, so graphically 
portrayed here, is identical in every way with that recorded in 
Hag. 1.6-11; 2.15-19. There had been a very severe drought, 
apparently extending over several years in succession. In con- 
sequence crops had proved woefully inadequate, and the people 
had suffered great, even extreme, need and distress. Haggai 
declared that this drought, with all its attendant suffering, had 
been sent by Yahweh to discipline the people because of their 
unwillingness to do His will. What did He demand of them? 
Merely that they make an earnest effort, with their labor and 
their material means, to rebuild the Temple, which had been 
lying in ruins since 586 B.c. This they were well able to do; for, 
if they could afford to dwell in ceiled houses, they could certainly 
afford to rebuild the house of Yahweh; and indeed this should 
have had precedence over the satisfaction of their own needs 
and comfort. Therefore Yahweh had witheld rain from heaven, 
and had blasted what poor crops there were with blight and 
mildew, with the result that they had actually harvested even 
less than they had sowed. If persisted in too long, starvation 
and utter doom could alone be their portion from their God. Now 
let them take this message to heart and proceed to the rebuilding 
of the house of Yahweh in Jerusalem. Then, they may be assured, 
Yahweh’s displeasure with them would be ended and would be 
turned to satisfaction. Then this bitter period of famine, want 
and economic and social decline would end, a new period of 
unparalleled plenty and prosperity would set in, and the people 
could then feel once again that they were blessed by Yahweh, 
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and were even a source of blessing among the nations, as Zech. 
8.9-15, with reference to this very same experience of famine 
and distress, puts it. 

Manifestly this famine was an actual, historic event, which 
had extended over several years in succession and reached its 
climax in 520 B.C., the year during the closing months of which 
Haggai delivered his several prophetic messages. That Haggai’s 
words achieved their purpose, at least to some degree, is attested 
by Hag. 1.12, 14. And that actually, beginning with 519 B.C., 
i.e. immediately after the work upon the new Temple was 
inaugurated and its foundations were laid, the crops. became 
abundant once again and the economic circumstances of the 
people improved, is clearly evidenced by Zech. 8.9-15. Appar- 
ently, even as Zech. 8.9 implies, the promise of Haggai, spoken 
in the name of Yahweh, was fulfilled literally and completely. 

It is impossible not to believe that Isa. 55.1-3 has this same 
circumstance of famine, affecting the entire people, as its his- 
torical setting. Furthermore, it is clear that the famine is still 
in effect, that better crops and an adequate, and even an abun- 
dant, food-supply are still merely predicted, but the improve- 
ment in conditions has not yet begun. It follows therefore that 
this address must have been delivered before 519 B.c., while 
the famine was in progress, and probably at its very climax. 
This would suggest that this prophetic message, too, must have 
been delivered in 520 B.C., at practically the same time that 
Haggai was uttering his successive messagés. 

Moreover, the tenor of this: message is, in considerable part, 
the same as that of Haggai. It, too, affirms that this drought, 
with all its attendant suffering, was sent by Yahweh to discipline 
the people for their reluctance and failure to do the Deity’s full 
will. It does not say, as explicitly as do the utterances of Haggai, 
in just what specific respect the people were falling short of their 
duty to their God; but the thought is not remote, and is, as we 
have seen, implicit in the one word, 77x», that this passage, too, 
is summoning the people to rebuild the Temple. However, it goes 
beyond Haggai in one particular respect, and in so doing comes 
much closer to the thought and vision of Deutero-Isaiah, upon’ 
which both it and Haggai are dependent. Hag. 2.6-9 envisages 
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the tribute of the nations of the earth flowing into the Temple 
in such abundance that the glory of this new Temple will even 
surpass that of the first Temple. But apparently Haggai did not 
envisage the pilgrimage of nations from the most distant parts 
of the earth torthe Temple, there to acknowledge Yahweh as 
the world-God and to render unto Him their homage and to join 
in His worship.?3 In this respect Isa. 55.1-5 is decidedly more 
universalistic in thought and outlook than is Haggai. 

One other basic thought this little prophetic utterance has 
in common with Haggai, viz. its contemplation of the elevation of 
Zerubabel, the descendant of David, not merely to kingship over 
Israel, but also to true world-dominion. In this respect not only 
this passage, but also Haggai, and Zechariah likewise, in the 
earliest, brief period of his prophetic ministry,74 departed from 
the thought and program unfolded by Deutero-Isaiah. They 
rejected his message that Cyrus was destined by Yahweh to be 
the supreme world-ruler and the Persian Empire the divinely 
appointed world-empire, which would unify all nations and the 
entire world under one rule. Instead they envisaged the over- 
throw of Persia, the ascendancy of Israel in its place to the 
position of world-domination,’s and Zerubabel, the scion of 
David, as the world-ruler, in fulfilment of Yahweh’s ultimate 
purpose and in compliance with His promise to or covenant with 
David. 

The classic record of Yahweh’s covenant with David is found, 
of course, in 2 Sam. 7. The full content of the covenant becomes 
clear, however, only when this primary record is supplemented 
by Ps. 89.4, 16-50; 72.811. It implies that Yahweh had promised 
to David in his old age that his posterity would sit upon the throne 


23 Unless, perhaps, the vague statement in Hag. 2.9b, that in this new 
Temple Yahweh will establish peace, implies that, through their collective 
worship of Yahweh in this new sanctuary, the nations will achieve world- 
unity, and that thereby the cessation of all warfare and universal peace, ema- 
nating from the Temple, will be effectuated. 

24 Cf. Zech. 4.6aB—-10a; 6.9-138. 

2s Zech. 4.6-7 seems to contemplate the overthrow of the Persian Empire 
by Zerubabel. byt, 17, ‘“Great Mountain,” here obviously used as a title of 
address, is a literal Hebrew rendition of Sadi rabi, the title by which Enlil, 
the ancient Akkadian deity, was commonly designated; cf. KAT3, 355, 358. 
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of Judah forever, furthermore, that should any of the successive 
rulers, members of this dynasty, disobey and displease Yahweh, 
Yahweh would only discipline him in human fashion, but would 
under no condition reject and overthrow the dynasty. This cove- 
nant with David was to endure for all time, with the result that 
the dynasty would be everlasting. 

Moreover, the dominion over which this dynasty would rule 
was to be world-wide, a world-empire in very truth. It was to 
stretch from sea to sea, i.e. from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf, and from the Euphrates to the ends of the earth.” 
Within it each successive Davidic king would rule with complete 
righteousness, in accordance with Yahweh's standards of conduct 
and human relations. The prerogatives of the poor, the needy 
and the oppressed would be zealously safeguarded; absolute 
justice would prevail throughout the world. The rulers of all 
countries would submit to him and lay their treasures at his 
feet. All the nations would serve him. 

One particular function one member of this dynasty was to 
perform, a function which represented apparently his major 
obligation and that of his dynasty in the compact or covenant 
of Yahweh with it, viz. to build, and, of course, thereafter to 
maintain, the Temple. On the surface this would seem to refer 
specifically to Solomon, the actual builder of the first Temple; 
and 1 Chron. 28-29, and specifically 28.2-7, affirm positively 
that Solomon was indeed the one chosen by Yahweh to perform 
this major task. But this is only the interpretation read into 
this covenant tradition by a relatively late age. Actually none of 
the major records of the covenant with David makes mention of 
Solomon by name, although 2 Sam. 7.12—-13, interpreted with 
absolute literalness, might well be thought to contemplate 
Solomon specifically.27 But if the passage be interpreted with 


LB i Pe 

27 And indeed the introductory word of Ps. 72 states specifically that the 
king whose wise and just world-dominion is depicted in the Psalm was, or is, 
Solomon. But this one word is manifestly a relatively late editorial prefix to 
tte Psalm, recording what had undoubtedly become popular tradition. There- 
fore it has actually no more historical value than the tradition recorded in 
1 Chron. 28-29. 
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reasonable allowance for figurativeness of expression, in full 
accord with the spirit of the Hebrew language, the one who 
would come forth?* from David’s loins, would sit upon his throne 
and would build the Temple, might just as well be Zerubabel as 
Solomon. Thiseems to be the implication also of the otherwise 
almost inexplicable word, pind, in v. 19; for this word suggests 
that what this record of the covenant with David contemplates 
is something which concerns, not the immediate present, but 
rather a time which, in relation to David’s own day, is far distant 
indeed. 

Moreover, the concluding portion of Ps. 89, vv. 39-47, 
50-52, can not by any stretch of the imagination be made to 
refer to Solomon. A different descendant of David is the subject 
of the thought here, one whose high expectations of the fulfilment 
of the covenant with David have been grievously disappointed, 
who has been overwhelmingly defeated by his enemies, the 
neighboring nations, has been made to flee before them, and, 
apparently, has even been captured and executed by them. The 
situation here depicted fits none of the pre-exilic kings of Judah.” 


28 Notice that in 2 Sam. 7.12 the verb, xx”, is an imperfect, implying 
seemingly that the descendant of David and future king of Israel, here en- 
visaged, was still to be born. But certainly the time-setting of 2 Sam. 7, even 
though it precedes 2 Sam. 11 in its position in the book, was when David was 
already well advanced in years and Solomon had already been born. More- 
over, the statement in 2 Sam. 7.1, that Yahweh had given David relief and 
rest from all his enemies round about certainly implies that the Ammonite 
war, the setting of 2 Sam. 11, was a past experience. 

29 Unless, perhaps, Zedekiah; cf. 2 Ki. 25.4-7; Jer. §2.7-11. But it is incon- 
ceivable that the thought or doctrine of the covenant with David should 
have been made to apply to Zedekiah at any time during the course of or 
after his reign. Nor can he be regarded in any way as a builder or rebuilder 
of the Temple. If the concept of the covenant with David did not arise already 
in the tenth century B. c. and apply originally to Solomon, and this does not 
seem at all probable or even possible, then it could have arisen only at a time 
when the Temple was no longer standing but the thought of its restoration 
had begun to be cherished, i. e. during the period of the Babylonian exile, 
somewhat towards the end-thereof. And the covenant, conceived at just this 
time, could contemplate only that descendant of David who was expected 
to rebuild the Temple. This could have been only Zerubabel. Other cogent 
evidence confirms this conclusion absolutely; but to develop this evidence 
adequately would lead far beyond the scope of this study. 
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But neither, at least so far as we know, does it apply altogether 
to Zerubabel; for while we have no inkling whatever just what 
the fate of Zerubabel may have been, we do know at least that 
he must have been disposed of and put out of the way, not by 
the neighboring nations, as is here stated explicitly, but by the 
Persians. Furthermore, while the evidence bearing upon this 
matter is exceedingly scanty and altogether indecisive, there is 
compelling reason to believe that the Persians put an end to 
Zerubabel’s short-lived rebellion, not by any brutal and costly 
war, which affected the entire Jewish community of Palestine 
in the manner depicted in this passage from Ps. 89, and likewise 
in various other Psalms and in other Biblical writings, but 
quickly, easily and without arousing bitter, irreconcilable en- 
mity on the part of, and without working much damage to, the 
land and its people. On the other hand, there is very good reason 
to conclude, from abundant and cogent Biblical evidence, that 
the reference here is to still another and a later attempt of post- 
exilic Jewish nationalists to throw off the Persian yoke, gain 
political independence and set a scion of David upon the throne, 
an attempt which eventuated in a Jewish national catastrophe of 
the most extreme character and extent.3° To this scion of David, 
too, in 486-5 B.C., the tradition of Yahweh’s covenant with 
David could apply just as well as to Zerubabel.%* 


3° The evidence for all this and the far-reaching conclusions to be drawn 
from it I hope to treat in detail in due time in a study to be entitled “Jeru- 
salem — 485 B.C.” | 

3t Actually the reference to the Davidic covenant in Jer. 33.17-26 applies 
not at all to any pre-exilic, Davidic king of Judah nor yet to Zerubabel, but 
only to this still later aspirant to the ancestral throne. This is proved by two 
considerations. The first is the coupling of the covenant with David with the 
tradition of the ancient covenant with the Levitical priests; for we know, 
again from abundant and compelling evidence, that, not the Zadokite, but 
the Levitical, priests functioned in the second Temple during the brief period 
of its existence, 516-485 B. Cc. (cf. particularly Mal. 2.1-9, a passage coming 
from about 490 B. c.). Therefore this coupling of the tradition of the covenant 
with Levi with the tradition of the covenant with David could have eventuated 
only after the erection of the second Temple and the induction of these 
Levitical priests into their high office therein, i. e. only after the rebellion of 
Zerubabel had been crushed and Zerubabel himself had disappeared from the 
stage of history. This means, in turn, that, despite the utter failure of the 
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On the other hand, in the light of this evidence, which might 
be multiplied considerably, were it necessary, that this tradition 
of the covenant with David was current during the early post- 
exilic period, it is reasonable to infer that 2 Sam. 7 actually 
envisages, not Solomon 4t all, but, instead, Zerubabel as the 
builder of the Temple. And we may be equally certain that Ps. 
72, even though its relatively late, editorial superscription affirms 
that its reference is to Solomon, actually contemplates Zerubabel 
as the destined world-ruler, whose dominion will extend from 
sea to sea and from the Euphrates to the ends of the earth, that 
kings will come, voluntarily of course, and submit themselves 
to him and the kings of the most distant lands, Tarshish and 
Sheba, even those nations at the very ends of the earth, will 
come and lay their treasure at his feet and become subservient 
to him. This same high station of world-dominion was likewise 
envisaged for Zerubabel by Haggai.%? 

But precisely this is the promise of Yahweh to the descendant 
of David with whom the ancient covenant is to find fulfilment, 


rebellion of Zerubabel in 520 B. c., the tradition of the covenant with David 
persisted in nationalist party circles and, some thirty years later, came to be 
applied by them to another scion of David, who led another and an equally 
unsuccessful rebellion (cf. note 30). 

The second consideration is the unmistakable implication of vv. 23-26, 
that at the time when these words were uttered the popular expectation was 
gaining ground that, for sme reason not stated here, Yahweh was on the 
point of repudiating both covenants, that with the Levites and that with 
David. These vv. reject this thought vigorously and with no small measure 
of indignation and affirm, as absolutely as possible, that both covenants will 
endure forever, even as Yahweh had contemplated from the very first. This 
belief or expectation could have been formulated only during the period when 
these Levitical priests were still in office, i. e. during the period 516-485 
B. C., and most probably towards the end of this period or else very soon 
thereafter. In addition to the above-cited passage from Mal., we have abun- 
dant additional biblical evidence all pointing to the conclusion that around 
490 B. C. opposition to the ministry of the Levitical priests in the second 
Temple began to crystallize and to agitate for the restoration of the Zadokite 
priests, the vast majority of whom were still resident in Babylonia, whither 
they had been carried in 586 B. C., to the position of priestly ministry and 
authority which they had held in the pre-exilic Temple. This matter, too, I 
hope to treat in detail in a later study. 

32 2.6-9, 21-23. 
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set forth in Isa. 55.4-5. He is to be the ruler of nations, the gov- 
ernor and administrator of peoples. Nations whom Israel does not 
know and who, in turn, have never heard of Israel, all because 
they dwell too far away, in other words nations who dwell at 
the very ends of the earth, will come running unto Israel, 1. e. 
will come voluntarily and eagerly, and will submit themselves 
to Israel and to Israel’s newly appointed, Davidic king, so it is 
clearly implied, so that they, too, might come under the protec- 
tion of Yahweh, the God of Israel, its Holy One, who is also, in 
truth, the one world-God, might attach themselves to Him 
and join Israel in its worship of Him, and thus might find that 
salvation which, presumably, they were seeking so eagerly, and 
which had been promised to them as coming from Yahweh by 
Deutero-Isaiah. The Temple will be rebuilt as the adornment 
of Jerusalem and of the Jewish nation, and thus Israel will 
become, in fulfilment of Yahweh’s purpose and promise to David 
and to His people, the head of a unified world-empire, embracing 
all the nations of the earth, all humanity. This is unquestionably 
the meaning and message of Isa. 55.1-5. Manifestly the scion of 
David, whom it contemplates as the one to whom and through 
whom God’s promises to David will be fulfilled, is Zerubabel. It 
can be none other. But once this fact is recognized, then it 
becomes impossible not to date this little prophetic utterance to 
520 B.C., and regard it as practically from the same time as 
Hag. 2.10-23. 

But with this understanding of the unmistakable meaning 
and message of this little passage, it becomes evident, almost 
at a glance, that it can not possibly be a unit, either literary or 
hortatory, with the remainder of the chapter, vv. 6-13. The theme 
of those eight vv. is utterly different and unrelated. They consti- 
tute a moving appeal to the individual sinners in Israel to repent 
and return to God, and give positive assurance of divine pardon 
and restoration to right relations with the Deity; and this just 
because God’s ways are altogether different from and immeasur- 
ably superior to man’s ways, and because divine purpose, far 
larger and deeper than man’s purpose, either individually or 


33. Cf. maby ondan ain 732 of Isa. 56.6; also 14.1. 
34 Cf. Additional Note A. 
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collectively, animates and governs all the universe and must 
achieve God’s eternal and universal goal completely. This is 
neither the time nor the place to make an analytic study of this 
passage and determine the probable date and occasion of its 
utterance. Suffice’ it’ to éstablish here that the theme of this 
passage, strong and stirring though it is, is so remote from that 
of vv. 1-5, that no conclusion is possible other than that the two 
little passages are totally unrelated. Very plainly they deal with 
altogether different situations and strive for different goals, and 
so must be the product of different times and occasions and the 
utterances of different prophetic speakers.3s 
So much, for the present, for Isa. 55.1-5. 
The second passage which we must consider, with careful 
analysis and interpretation, consists likewise of but a few verses, 
but is of equal import for the reconstruction of the history of 
Judaism and of the Jewish people in the brief but momentous 
period, 520-516 B. C. It is 


III 
ISA. 60.1=3,. 557 


Again our first task must be to reconstruct the original text 
with the maximum measure of probability. This task is not 
unduly difficult, for all in all the Masoretic text is in excellent 
condition. 

In v. 2 the article of qwnm should be omitted, in accordance 
with G and in conformity with the opinion of practically all 
scholars. It is obviously a dittograph. 

At the end of the first distich of v. 2 a word seems to have 
been lost, a verb which would provide, in the second stichos of 
the distich, the proper and expected parallelism to the first 
stichos. As it stands now, the verb of the first stichos, 70>’, must 
govern the thought of the second stichos also; but, to say the 


3s Upon another occasion I hope to show that Isa. 55.6-13 must have 
been uttered by some prophetic speaker, probably before some synagogal 
assembly, upon Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, at some time about 
the middle of the fourth century B. C., i. e. approximately a century and a 
half, or even slightly more than this, later than Isa. 55.1-5. 
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very least, this is awkward and inelegant and certainly does not 
befit the style of the poet-author of this passage. Moreover, as 
it stands now, the distich must be read in the 3/2 meter. But 
we shall soon see that, with the exception of the introductory 
distich, v. 1, which states the theme of this prophetic poem, 
and which is a 4/4, the remaining nine successive distichs of the 
poem are all 3/3’s, with the possible exception of one 3/3/3 
tristich. In such a metrical setting it would be surprising indeed, 
and even a bit disturbing, to have to read 2a as a 3/2. All these 
considerations suggest strongly the propriety of supplying a 
suitable verb here. This must be done, of course, entirely by 
conjecture, since the versions offer no help whatever. On the basis 
of Job 38.9, bnm suggests itself.2° 

In 5a for 4n5), which certainly voices a thought most surpris- 
ing, and even disturbing, in this setting, read, with S and with 
one mss. of Syr. Hex., mam. This provides the precisely paral- 
lelistic thought which is expected here. Certainly the textual 
emendation involved in this emendation, is of minimal character. 
In 5b for 182” read the sing., xa’, since the subject, >°n, is 
sing. 4 

As v. 6 stands in MT, it must undoubtedly be read, with 
Torrey, as a tristich and a distich. This is not at all bad, nor even 
stylistically inelegant. Yet careful consideration suggests that 
the v. might be better arranged metrically as a triple distich, 
three 3/3’s, of which the final stichos of the last distich has been 
lost; this may perhaps have read pox *DSN™TY INyw) or somewhat 
similar. It must, however, be recognized, that this is actually 
only an unsubstantiable conjecture, which has only a consider- 
able measure of probability to commend it, plus the two con- 
siderations, (a) that a tristich at this point in the development 
of the poem would be a bit surprising, and (b) that this arrange- 
ment provides a much more logical and effective parallelism of 
thought between the stichoi of the second distich than would 
the arrangement as a tristich and a distich. 

In 7a J31nWw is impossible, as has been recognized by many 
commentators. Were it retained, this would be the only passage 


36 Cf. Additional Note B. 
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in the entire Bible where n>w connotes aught but personal, human 
ministration. The parallelism of thought between the two stichoi 
will not permit this interpretation of the verb. Manifestly the 
versions themselves were dissatisfied with this verb, although 
their variant renderings help not at all to recover the original 
reading. The conjectural emendation, first proposed by Kloster- 
mann, 7217n’, involves a minimal textual emendation; but it 
hardly expresses the precise thought which might be expected 
here, and so, while accepted by the majority of modern com-. 
mentators, it has been rejected by others. However, it may be 
accepted tentatively, for want of some better and more probable 
suggestion. 

Certainly in 7b for *nar psrby of MT we must read with S, 
Syr. Hex., and now with the newly discovered mss. of the Book 
of Isaiah, -naro-by psd. 

Similarly, in 7b for *n7NDN we should read »nbpn with G, Syr. 
Hex.; cf. Isa. 56.7. Certainly *n7x=n would be a stylistically 
inelegant term immediately preceding 4ND5N. 

With these relatively few, simple and, for the most part, 
cogent emendations, the text of these vv. may be reconstructed 
as follows: 


4/4 nar poy mar TaD1/7TS NAMI NDP. 
3/3 bom ord Spryi/yax nD wna 2 
3/3 mev poy rnaa/ma mar dyn 
3/3 sntr and modny/qqe> ois9m 3 
3/3 saad ant mam /n7an wan 375 
3/3 sb-xv on don/sarpion poy qm 
3/3 mB Yy) pq 723/JoIn wdninysw .6 
3/3 wwe 95) ant/AXD awn od> 
3/3 PAR DER ny w/w? MA mam 


37 Metrical considerations require that 18 be given a full beat, and so be 
interpreted as an emphatic word. 

38 o*}1p7 must be read together as one beat, which is easily possible, since 
each word is a monosyllable and together they express a well-unified concept, 
“maritime commerce.” 

39 Perhaps the conjunctive ') of mmm should be omitted. With this 
arrangement of v. 6 as three distichs, this ') is not only superfluous and 
inelegant. but the thought would he expressed more effectively without it. 
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3/3 san nya bs/qoasap ap jxxba 7 
3/3 sxpxenbpn mar/naroby pixid iby 


1. Arise, gleam, for thy Light hath come, 
And the radiance of Yahweh hath risen#? upon thee. 
2. For, behold, darkness doth cover the earth, 
Yea, utter blackness doth envelop the peoples; 
But over thee hath Yahweh risen,*° 
And His radiance hath disclosed itself unto thee. 
3. And nations shall come unto thy Light, 
Yea, kings unto thy resplendent sunrising. 
5. Then shalt thou behold and become radiant, 
And shalt rejoice and thy heart shall expand; 
For the commerce of the sea shall be diverted to thee, 
The merchandise of (foreign) nations shall come unto 
thee. 
6. Camels in multitude shall cover thee, 
The young camels of Midian and Ephah; 
All of them coming from Sheba, 
Bearing gold and incense, 
And carrying the tidings of Yahweh’s praiseworthy acts, 
And of His salvation unto the ends of the earth. 
7. All the sheep of Kedar shall gather unto thee, 
The rams of the Nabataeans shall seek thee; 
They shall come upon My altar (as a sacrifice) for (My) 
favor, 
And My sanctuary will I make resplendent. 


The metrical form of this little poem is simple and effective. 
It consists, if our reconstruction of v. 6 be approved, of one 
4/4 plus ten 3/3 distichs; if our reconstruction of v. 6 be rejected, 


40 “Tike the sun,’ mr. 

apn nva would seem to designate primarily a sanctuary in which prayer 
and supplication constituted the basic element of the ritual, in contrast to 
the Temple, which was primarily the place of sacrifice. In other words, na 
mbpn would seem to apply specifically to the Synagogue, in contradistinction 
to the Temple. However, it is clear that by 516 B. c. nbpn na had become a 
term sufficiently broad and inclusive in its connotation to have the general 
meaning, ‘‘sanctuary,”’ and to apply to both the Temple (as here and in Isa. 
56.7) and synagogues. 
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then of one 4/4 plus eight 3/3’s plus one 3/3/3 tristich. The 
4/4 distich comes at the very beginning of the poem, and is of 
introductory character, in that it states clearly the theme of the 
poem, viz. what will happen now that the Light has come unto 
Jerusalem. The questionvimplicit in the theme is then worked 
out in detail in a series of three-beat stichoi, arranged in distichs, 
with one possible tristich, with remarkably effective parallelism 
between the stichoi within each distich,’? and with an occasional 
chiasm. It is a magnificent poem in every respect, characterized 
by felicity of expression, vividness of depiction and sincerity 
and vivacity in the unfolding of its theme.# 

In the poem Jerusalem is addressed in the 2nd, sing., fem. 
It is bidden arise, obviously from its prostrate position of subjec- 
tion, humiliation, despair and grief,44 to new hope, faith and 
vision, in the realization that, impliedly, at long last its Light 
has come. This is no ordinary light; it is the light of Yahweh’s 


4 This parallelism is nae decidedly if v. 6 is oranges as three 
3/3's rather than as 3/3/3/, 3 

48 Both Duhm and Mieke fctd that the whole of Isa. 60 is a literary unit, 
one single prophetic utterance. Both, however, affirm that the introductory 
portion of the address, i. e. just vv. I-3, 5-7, is vastly superior in its literary 
quality to the remainder, more than two thirds, of the poem. They maintain 
that the poetic power of the author declines steadily as the poem unfolds. It 
is surprising indeed that, with this initial observation, either or both of these 
distinguished commentators, neither of whom was particularly conservative 
in his technique and in the conclusions arrived at thereby, should not at least 
have suggested that the chapter migkt not be a literary unit, but instead 
might well be composite, the result of the fusion of two originally totally 
unrelated prophetic utterances, the words of two different prophetic speakers. 

44 Precisely the same symbol is employed by the authors of 51.17 ff. 
and 52.1 ff. These were prophetic speakers or writers who lived at a somewhat 
later age than the author of our passage. Not at all impossibly, nor even im- 
probably, Isa. 60.1 suggested this symbolism to those later prophetic authors. 
However, even more graphic than any of these passages and even more illumi- 
native of the particular situation here implied, is Amos 5.2: 


Fallen, no more to rise, the virgin, Israel, 
Prostrate upon her soil, with none to lift her up. 


This is a vivid and moving portrayal indeed of the catastrophic doom which 
Amos has announced as Yahweh's purpose with His faithless and recalcitrant 
people. This may well be the initial formulation of this poetic figure, upon 
which even Isa. 60.1-3, 5-7 is more or less dependent. 
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presence, the mm 729, the radiant form which Yahweh was 
thought to assume whenever He would come into direct contact 
with and reveal Himself unto Israel.45 Here, very significantly, 
the coming of the mm 72 is described by the verb, mn, ‘‘to rise 
(like the sun)’. The mm a2, “‘the radiance of Yahweh,”’ rises 
like the sun upon Jerusalem and Israel. It is, in fact, the first 
rays of the rising sun upon the day of the fall equinox, VII/10 
of the solar calendar, which was inaugurated by Solomon, the 
New Year’s Day of that calendar. Upon this day, the most 
important day of the entire year in the reckoning of this solar 
calendar, just before dawn the eastern gate of the Temple was 
thrown open, in order that the first rays of the rising sun might 
shine directly in through it, then over the altar in the eastern 
court, onward through the open doors of the Temple building 
proper, down the long axis of the building and into the d‘bir, 
the sacred cell, at the far western end.‘47 This solemn and dramatic 
ceremony marked the coming of Yahweh Himself, in His radiant 
form, into His Temple, upon this most sacred of days, the ov 
pan, “the Day of Judgment,” as it came to be called in later 
Jewish liturgy, there to sit in judgment upon Israel#* and, in the 
period of dominant universalism, upon all the nations of the 
earth.4? It is beyond all question to this specific ceremony, with 
all its rich symbolism, that v. 1 refers. This is the setting of this 
prophetic poem. Manifestly it must have been spoken in the 
Temple and shortly after sunrise of some New Year’s Day. 
Upon any other occasion and in any other setting this utterance 
would be altogether pointless and ineffective. In this setting it 
becomes rich in meaning. 

But a moment’s further thought shows clearly that this 
setting is not at all that of an ordinary New Year’s Day. Plainly 
this is a New Year’s Day of unusual character and of unique 
significance. For it the Jewish community of Jerusalem has 


45 Cf. ‘Biblical Theopanies.”’ 

46 Cf. ‘The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 
75 ff. 
47 Cf. “The Gates of Righteousness.” 

48 Cf. Isa. 6.1-13. 
49 Cf. Ps. 96.10-13; 98.1-9, both New Year's Day psalms. 
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waited, so the prophet implies, long and eagerly, but apparently 
with repeated frustration and long-deferred and steadily dim- 
inishing hope. In its despair Jerusalem has been lying completely 
prostrate upon the ground. Now, joyously, eagerly, the prophet 
bids it rise ard ’stand érect, for at last, after long, hopeless 
waiting, its Light has come, no ordinary light, but the Light of 
Yahweh's radiance, of His 39, the manifestation of His presence 
in His Temple in the midst of His people. Very plainly this is 
an experience which Israel has not enjoyed for many a year, for 
which it has hardly dared hope even upon this particular New 
Year’s Day. Therefore it is still lying prostrate, not even ventur- 
ing to raise its head in hesitant hope that perhaps this might be 
the day, that at last, upon this particular New Year’s Day, the 
Light, Yahweh Himself, might come again unto it in all His 
glorious radiance. Now the prophet bids it lift itself and stand 
erect, for indeed its Light has come, yea, Yahweh’s radiance 
has risen upon it, even as the sun. What particular occasion and 
what especial New Year’s Day could this have been? 

To this question there can be only one answer. The specific 
New Year’s Day is the day of the fall equinox of 516 B. c. The 
occasion is the dedication of the second Temple upon that day.s° 
For exactly seventy years, since its destruction by the Baby- 
lonians in 586 B. c., the Temple had been in ruins. And without 
the Temple the ancient solar rite which inaugurated each suc- 
cessive New Year’s Day, the coming of the mm 25, the first 
rays of the rising sun upon this day of the fall equinox, through 
the open eastern gate of the Temple, naturally could not be 
performed. This meant more, much more, than the interruption 
and discontinuance of a religious ceremony, even one of extreme 
importance. The ceremony had a secondary, portentous charac- 
ter. If the sun’s rays shone in through the eastern gate and down 
the long axis into the very heart of the Temple, the d*bir at its 
far western end, it augured well for the people, a new year of 
divine blessing, of abundant crops, successful commerce, victory 


s°oFor the New Year’s Day as the proper and, in fact, the only logical, 
and therefore the regular, occasion for the dedication of sanctuaries among 
the ancient Semitic peoples, cf. ‘“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 
36-58. 
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over foreign enemies, national achievement and progress. But if 
clouds covered the horizon and obscured the sun, if the solar rays 
could not break through, and the d*bir within the Temple were 
not illumined, if the Light did not come, if the day was one of 
darkness and not of light, then it augured ill for the people, at 
least for that year; it meant Yahweh's disfavor, the withdrawal 
of His protection and His blessing, and resultant catastrophe 
and doom for the little nation.» 

For the last seventy years the Temple had been lying in 
ruins, so that this portentous ceremony could not be performed 
at all. During this entire bitter period the little Jewish commu- 
nity of Palestine, all that survived of the ancient nation upon 
its native soil, had lain prostrate indeed, subject first to the 
Babylonians and then to the Persians, the helpless victim of 
warfare and oppression, with hopes constantly frustrated, seem- 
ingly completely rejected by its God, and therefore doomed 
forever. But now, at long last, the Light has come again, with all 
its augury of a bright and blessed tomorrow, of a new year 
crowned with Yahweh’s favor. Well might Israel, the prostrate 
virgin, stand erect once again and revive its hope and its faith. 

But all this could have transpired, the Light could have 
come, only if the Temple were standing once again; and this 
must have been the very first occasion of the coming of the Light 
into the new Temple. This must have been, therefore, the coming 
of the Light, of ‘‘the radiance of Yahweh,’ upon the very New 
Year’s Day upon which this new Temple, the second Temple, 
was dedicated, the New Year’s Day of 516 B. c. It could have 
been upon no other occasion and upon no other day, that these 
prophetic, reassuring, inspiriting words were uttered. This much 
is certain. 

This conclusion is fully substantiated by Hag. 1.7—8. In their 
present position these two vv. are misplaced. They should be 
transposed to follow immediately upon v. 11 of the same chapter. 
Moreover, within this chapter v. 13 is either superfluous, and so 
should be discarded completely, or else, what seems a much more 


5} Cf, Amos 5.18-20; 8.9-10. 
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proper and justifiable procedure, this v., too, is out of place and 
should be transposed to follow v. 15 of the same chapter. Thus 
rearranged, Haggai’s first prophetic utterance, delivered, accord- 
ing to v. I of this chapter, upon VI/1 of the second year of 
Darius I, i. e. upon August 29, 520 B. C., consists of 1.2-6, 9-IT, 
7-8. The theme of this address is this: Because of their indiffer- 
ence to Yahweh's expressed will and their reluctance to make the 
necessary sacrifices in order to rebuild the Temple, Yahweh has 
sent upon them an extreme drought, protracted, so it seems, 
over a number of years. The result has been dearth of food and 
abundant and bitter suffering. Now let the people consider and 
amend their ways. Let them ascend the mountain’ and bring 
wood and build the Temple, that ‘I may find pleasure therein 
and may reveal Myself in the form of the mm 25." Plainly 
Haggai anticipated the dedication of the new Temple upon a 
New Year’s Day, not too far off, and with the dedication cere- 
mony crowned by the coming of the m7 735. This is, it is plain, 
precisely the same situation and ceremony as that which is basic 
to [sa./604—3, 5-7: 

This conclusion is abundantly confirmed also by the develop- 
ing thought of this passage. Israel’s condition, now that the 
Light has come, is contrasted with that of the foreign nations. 


For, behold, darkness doth cover the earth, 

Yea, utter blackness doth envelop the peoples; 
But over thee hath Yahweh risen, 

And His radiance hath disclosed itself unto thee. 


Just what the prophet meant by the darkness which covered 
the earth, the utter blackness which enveloped the peoples, is 
not altogether clear. Perhaps he had in mind the chaotic world- 
condition which followed upon the death of Cambyses in 523 
B. c. and the resultant anarchy which obtained throughout the 


st Whether the Temple Mount is meant here, or else the mountain or 
mountains from which the wood for the new Temple structure is to be brought, 
is not altogether clear; but more probably the reference is to the Temple 
Mount. 

83 Only this, and naught else, can be the meaning of 7358) (Kre, 77358)); 
cf. Lev. 10.3 and “On Leviticus 10.3.” 
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entire Persian Empire until Darius I could establish himself 
successfully upon the Persian throne and bring order once again 
into the affairs of his vast empire. As Zech. 1.11 seems to state, 
this condition was achieved, at least formally, by the early part 
of 519 B. c. But it requires no stretch of the imagination to believe 
that even by the end of 516 B. c., three years later, world- 
conditions were not yet completely normal, and that therefore 
the prophet could then speak, with reasonable justification, of 
the darkness which still covered the entire earth and enveloped 
all the foreign nations. And this condition he could very properly 
contrast with Israel’s happy and propitious state, now that the 
Temple had been rebuilt, and now that the radiance of Yahweh, 
the Light, had once again risen upon it, with all its augury of a 
happy, fortunate, blessed time to come, precisely as Haggai, 
too, had predicted four years earlier. 

Further thought, however, suggests that the darkness here 
is not so much of political and social, as rather of spiritual, 
character. It is darkness resulting from the fact that the “‘radi- 
ance of Yahweh,” the only source of true light for the entire 
world, has risen only upon Israel, but not upon the other 
nations or peoples. They are still enveloped in utter darkness; 
therefore, if they, too, would live in the Light, the only normal 
manner of existence, they must seek out Yahweh. 


And nations shall come unto thy Light, 
Yea, kings unto thy resplendent sunrising. 


The nations shall come voluntarily and eagerly, under the very 
leadership of their kings, not to submit themselves, in a political 
sense, as vassals and subjects of Israel, for of this thought there 
is in this address not the slightest intimation; but they shall 
come to seek the Light, to seek out Yahweh Himself, at the 
place where alone He is to be found, His sanctuary in Jerusalem, 
there to render Him their homage, to acknowledge Him as the 
one supreme God of the universe, the one world-God, to voice 
His praises and offer their worship unto Him. And the further 
effect of their coming thither, not stated here but certainly 
clearly implied, will be that henceforth they too, like Israel, 
will live in the Light, will live in accordance with Yahweh’s 
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purpose, will and plan for all mankind, will live in His way and 
conform to His revelation, His doctrine, His 77. 


Then shalt thou behold and become radiant, 
And shalt rejoice, and thy heart shall expand. 


Beholding this spontaneous and sincere acknowledgement of 
Yahweh, its God, as the one world-God by all the nations and 
their kings, and their thronging to His sanctuary in Jerusalem, 
Israel, in turn, will gain heart; its face will light up and it will 
rejoice greatly in the triumph and universal recognition of its 
God, in that He will at last have attained to His true and proper 
place as the one God of all mankind. 

Moreover, the commerce of the sea, of the Mediterranean 
world, shall be diverted unto it, and the merchandise of the 
nations, the commodities of all lands, shall flow unto it once 
again, even as it had been in the golden days of Solomon. Pros- 
perity shall return unto it, such prosperity as it had never known 
before, even in its happiest and most abundant times. Once 
again caravans shall pass through the length and breadth of 
Israel. 


Camels in multitude shall cover thee,54 

The young camels of Midian and Ephah;ss 
All of them coming from Sheba, 

Bearing gold and incense. 


s4 This does not mean at all that the land of Israel shall suddenly become 
a camel-raising country and find in this occupation a source of traffic and 
economic prosperity. Instead, it means, as the context shows, that the caravans 
passing through Israel, carrying the products of foreign lands and doing a 
fruitful and rewarding business with Israel as they pass through the land, 
will be so vast in number that the land will, as it were, be completely covered 
over with their camels. It is a vivid picture indeed. 

ss Ephah was a district, or, perhaps better, a clan or even a group of clans, 
of Midian; cf. Gen. 25.4; 1 Chron. 1.33. Manifestly the Midianites were still 
at this time, at the close of the sixth century B. c., camel-bedouin, just as they 
had been in the days of the Judges, over six hundred years earlier; cf. Judg. 
6.5; 8.26. Equally plainly, the Midianites were the foremost caravaneers of 
that day, precisely as they are depicted in Gen. 37.28. Their camel-caravans 
traversed all the important trade-routes of that age, from Sheba and Egypt, 
at the extreme south and south-west edges of the then known world, to Tyre 
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The commerce of the Mediterranean, diverted to Israel, meant 
traffic to and through Tyre, the great Mediterranean seaport of 
that day. The two verses tell us, in poetic and graphic manner, 
that once again the great caravans would travel along the ancient 
Spice Route from Sheba, in southernmost Arabia, bringing their 
treasures of gold and incense, carrying on their business with 
Israel as they passed through the land, and then proceeding 
steadily upon their course to Tyre and the lands beyond.% 
And upon their return journey southwards they would bring the 
commodities of the Mediterranean lands, for which they had 
bartered their gold and incense and the other commodities which 
they had picked up in the various lands through which they had 
passed on their way up; and these Mediterranean products they 

would bring into Israel on their way southwards to their native 
habitations. Through this abundant commerce Israel would once 
again become exceedingly prosperous. 

And as they journeyed onward from Jerusalem, both north- 
ward, to Tyre and the lands beyond, and then southward, 
through the desert, even to distant Sheba and adjacent lands, 
they would tell of the greatness of Yahweh, of the magnificence 
of His new Temple in Jerusalem, of His character as the one, 
supreme world-God, the God of all nations and of all men, whose 
salvation, at least so a somewhat earlier prophet had proclaimed, 
would reach unto the very ends of the earth and would embrace 
all the nations. These good tidings, this evangel, as indeed it 
was,57 of a new and better age, just dawning, these international 


and Damascus and the lands lying far beyond. The majority of these trade- 
routes passed through the land of Israel, that bridge of international commu- 
nication and commerce for the entire ancient Near East. 

36 Cf, ‘‘Amos Studies, III,” 210-215. 

57 The verb here used, wa’, is indeed of more than passing significance. 
Its fundamental meaning is ‘‘to bring good, pleasant, gladdening tidings,” 
tidings of that which is new and which, it is anticipated, will cause those 
who hear to rejoice (cf. 2 Sam. 4.10; 18.20, 26, 27; 1 Ki. 1.42; 2 Ki. 7.9). The 
good tidings thus proclaimed frequently concern Yahweh's way, justice (Ps. 
40.10), peace (Nah. 2.1), deliverance (Isa. 40.9; 61.1), salvation (Ps. 96.2; 
1 Chron. 16.23). So here these caravaneers become the messengers of Yahweh’s 
truth and way of life for men and of His benevolent purpose for all nations 
and all mankind. And this they do with the intention, conscious or sub- 
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traffickers, whose business and way of life brought them into 
close contact with all the nations, even unto the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth, would proclaim spontaneously and zealously, 
and thus the knowledge of Yahweh, of His way and of His 
universal, all-embracing, beneficent purpose, would be dissemi- 
nated among all the nations of the earth. In this manner, through 
this evangel, carried by these strange missionaries of Yahweh, 
the nations would learn of the one avenue of salvation open to 
them, the one ray of light which might penetrate and dispel 
their darkness: and learning this, they, too, would be impelled 
to come up to Jerusalem, there to seek out the God of Israel, 
who was also their God, the one world-God, and there to offer 
Him their homage and spontaneous and sincere worship. Thus, 
in steadily accelerating measure, Yahweh will come to be recog- 
nized as what He actually is, the God of Israel indeed, but also 
and in equal measure the God of all mankind, the one, universal 
God. In truth these caravaneers would be evangelists of Yahweh 
and of His religion. 

Among those to whom this message would come would be 
the Kedarenes and the Nabataeans. Formerly typical camel- 
Beduin, these people were now settled, it is obvious from this 
and other Biblical references,%* in the districts to the east, border- 
ing upon Moab and Edom. There they were living at this time 
the pastoral life of semi-Bedouin. Their wealth consisted of 
sheep. And now, brought to the acknowledgment of Yahweh as 
world-God, they would bring the choice animals of their flocks 
‘up to Jerusalem, to offer them there as sacrifices to the world- 
Deity, whom they, too, now gladly acknowledge and worship 
and whose favor they seek. 

Moreover, the Temple will now become, through the abun- 


conscious, of winning these nations and peoples to acknowledge Yahweh as 
the one world-God and to become His worshipers. Therefore the good tidings 
which these caravaneers bring is indeed an evangel of conversion, of hope and 
of salvation, and these caravaneers are themselves missionaries of Yahweh 
and of His religion. Today Hebrew-speaking Christian missionaries to the 
Jews frequently speak of themselves as owan and of their message as 71V3. 

58 Gen. 25.13; Isa. 42.11; Jer. 49.28 f.; Ezek. 27.21; Ps. 120.5; Cant. 1.5; 
1 Chron. 1.29. 
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dance of the voluntary offerings of these foreign nations, even as 
Haggai, too, had envisaged it just four years earlier,5° a magnifi- 
cent structure, a sanctuary of outstanding beauty, in fact, so 
the clear implication is, one of, if not actually the, most beautiful 
and imposing of all sanctuaries in the entire world, one truly 
worthy of the one, universal world-God and of the homage 
there of the mightiest nations of the earth. So Yahweh Hiniself 
has purposed, and He Himself will bring it about. 

Such is the theme of Isa. 60.1-3, 5-7. It gives vivid expression 
to a universalism which is absolute and unconditioned. It affirms 
unqualifiedly that Yahweh is the one, all-dominant world-God, 
who desires and, now that His new and worthily magnificent 
Temple in Jerusalem is completed and dedicated, is purposed to 
and will receive and accept the homage and worship of all the 
nations and peoples of the earth. They may worship Him in the 
same place and also in the same manner as His people, Israel, 
without the slightest restriction and with the knowledge that 
their sacrifices, offered upon the Temple altar, will be in every 
way pleasing unto Him and give assurance of His favor. More- 
over, foreigners themselves, and especially the Midianite cara- 
vaneers, whose commercial profession brings them into close 
contact with the most distant lands and peoples, will carry the 
fame and sing the praises of Yahweh as the one world-God far 
and wide and thus will win converts to His worship, or better, 
to His religion. Thus Judaism, the acknowledgement and worship 
of Yahweh as the world-God, will become, in the most complete 
and absolute sense, a universal religion. Such was the confident 
and exalted vision of this noble prophet of Yahweh at the dedica- 
tion of the second Temple, upon the New Year’s Day, 516 B. C. 

When we compare the theme and spirit of this little address 
with the content of the remainder of the chapter, it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that that must be, in all certainty, the 
work of a different prophetic visionary and of a somewhat differ- 
ent age. Whether or not we agree with Duhm and Marti, that 
stylistically and in degree of poetic exaltation this section of the 
chapter is noticeably inferior to the initial section, which we 
have just analyzed, we can at least not fail to see that the theme 


s9 Hag. 2.7-9. 
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of this second section is altogether different from, and in many 
respects the antithesis of, that of the first section. There the 
principle underlying the theme was an absolute and positive 
universalism; here it is a plain and assertive particularistic na- 
tionalism. Therevit-is safe to assume that, since the Temple had 
been rebuilt and was destined to become one of the most magnifi- 
cent sanctuaries of the entire world and the center of the worship 
of all the nations, Jerusalem itself, even though at the moment 
still in a grieved and sorrowful mood, was none the less, physically 
at least, in a healthy, thriving condition. But in Isa. 60B, as 
we may now conveniently call the second section of this chapter, 
Jerusalem has been for some time deserted and forsaken, detested 
of all men and with not even a ‘passing visitor.°° Her walls are 
destroyed and in need of rebuilding.* She has been the helpless 
victim of bitter oppression. Her sons and daughters are in cap- 
tivity, not in Babylonia, but across the waters, i. e., of course, 
scattered throughout the Mediterranean world, even in far dis- 
tant lands.% The situation basic to Isa. 60B is precisely the same 
as that set forth in Joel 4.2b-8 and Ps. 44.10-15; Israel’s children 
have been sold as slaves, by the Sidonians, Tyrians and Phi- 
listines, to the Greeks, and, plainly, in numbers so vast that 
the price which they brought was incomparably low. Thus they 
had come to be dispersed as slaves among the nations and peoples 
of the Mediterranean world. 

But now, this prophet predicts, and that, too, in a vivid, 
vigorous and by no means unworthy manner, these captives are 
about to be redeemed from their unhappy, state, redeemed by 
Yahweh, their still true and powerful God. They are about to be 
brought back to their native land and beloved city from across 
the waters,“ and brought back willingly by those very peoples 


60 V7. 15a. 6 V. 10a. 

@V. 44. 63 Vv. 4, 9. 

64 V. 9. For *>~> read >, “ships” (cf. Isa. 18.2). Also for VP? read VP. 
These two very minor and almost self-evident textual emendations establish 
effectively the parallelism between the two parts of the double-distich: 

The vessels of the Isles are assembled, 
With the Tarshish-ships in the van, 
To bring thy children from afar, 
(Carrying) their silver and their gold with them. 
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among whom they are now enslaved, because Yahweh has so 
decreed. Nay more, foreigners will rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
and their kings will be brought along as captives. Their former 
oppressors will come cringingly and abase themselves sub- 
missively before restored Israel. Never again shall Israel expe- 
rience oppression and destruction in its land, but instead it 
itself shall, in its turn, exploit the foreign nations; for Yahweh, 
its God, the Mighty One of Jacob, will have redeemed it.67 And 
now, under Yahweh’s sure protection and everlasting favor, the 
commerce of the world will flow unto it,®§ but now, not asin 60A, 
for the glorification of the Temple, but instead for Israel’s own 
material benefit and enrichment. 

' There is no need to analyze the thought of 60B further. It 
is self-evident that it is the product of an altogether different 
age and historical setting than 60A, and voices an altogether 
different hope and vision. With it the age of absolute universal- 
ism is ended completely and forever. In its stead a positive, 
chauvinistic, particularistic and decidedly vengeful national- 
ism has set in. Here there is no suggestion whatever of the 
participation of foreigners, upon a plane of equality with Israel, 
in the worship of Yahweh, or of the offering of their sacrifices 
upon the altar of His Temple in Jerusalem. Yahweh is no longer 
the one world-God in the truest and fullest sense. Yes, His power 
and dominion extend over the entire earth and control and 
determine the fate of nations and peoples. But, apparently, their 
homage and worship He does not demand nor desire, for He is 
now primarily, and in the narrowest connotation possible, the 
byw wip, “the Holy One of Israel,’’ Israel’s peculiar God, 
devoted to it alone, the apy’ yas “‘the Mighty One of Jacob.”’ 
His favor is for Israel alone; the nations of the world He will 
subject to Israel, that they may be exploited to the utmost by 
His people. 

Plainly the theme of 60B is the very antithesis of 60A. It comes 


6 Vy. 10a, r1b. In 11b both the thought and metrical considerations 
suggest that some such word as o’pra (cf. Ps. 149.8; also Isa. 45.14) has been 
lost at the end of a line (cf. Additional Note B), and must be supplied. 

CONE, Se 67 Vv. 16, 18. 

PIES G hoy, 
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from:a time some sixty years later than the occasion for the 
utterance of 60A, and following a period when the little Jewish 
community of Palestine had manifestly undergone a grave 
national catastrophe, one of the manifestations of which, but 
only one, was the captivity of a vast multitude of its sons and 
daughters and their dispersion as slaves throughout the Medi- 
terranean world. As Neh. 1.2-4 evidences convincingly, this 
unhappy condition of Jerusalem, and with it, of course, of the 
entire province of Judaea and of the little Jewish community 
resident therein, was persisting still at the close of 445 B.C., 
seventy-one years after the dedication of the second Temple. 
The passage speaks of the Jewish community of Palestine at 
that time as ‘‘the remnant who remained from the captivity.” 
The import of this expression can not be exaggerated. The cap- 
tivity, here spoken of, can not possibly be the captivity of the 
Babylonian exile, which began one hundred and forty-one years 
earlier. During the period immediately following 516 B.C. not 
only was the Temple rebuilt and dedicated, but also Jerusalem 
itself must have thrived and become quite populous.® The bitter 
national catastrophe, with the resultant depopulation of Jeru- 
salem and the sad state of the Jews of Palestine, must have 
befallen the city and the people after 516 B.c. and, of course, 
not immediately thereafter. The captivity to which Neh. 1.2-3 
refers must have been therefore the capture of a vast number 
of Israel’s children and their sale as slaves to the peoples of the 
Mediterranean world, of which Joel 4.2b-8 and Ps. 44.10-15 
make mention, the very captivity to which Isa. 60B, too, refers, 
but with joyous assurance of its imminent termination. There is 
cogent reason for not dating Isa. 60B after 445 B. C. and Nehe- 
miah’s return to Jerusalem and the rebuilding of its walls, for, 
plainly, in Isa. 60.10a Jerusalem’s walls are still to be rebuilt. 
It is impossible, on the other hand, to date Isa. 60B, with its 
very decided particularistic, nationalistic theory and hope, 
much, if any, earlier than 458 B.c., the year of the return of 
Ezra to Jerusalem and of the announcement of his program 
of chauvinistic, particularistic, isolationist nationalism and 


59 Cf. “Psalm 48,” 23-26. 
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his utter rejection of the universalistic theology and program 
of the age immediately preceding. Into this matter we need 
not go further at this time. Enough has been said to estab- 
lish with practically complete certainty that Isa. 60B must have 
been composed and uttered at some moment between 458 and 
445 B.c., and probably in the earlier portion of this period, 
around 456 B. C. 

Equally certain is it that Isa. 60A is a prophetic utterance 
of altogether different date and authorship than 60B.7° And the 
evidence which we have adduced establishes with certainty that 
it must have been composed and uttered at the dedication of 
the second Temple, upon the New Year’s Day, the day of the 
autumnal equinox, 516 B. C. 


IV 
520-516 B. C. 


We have thus been able to date these two texts, the one, Isa. 
55-1-5, to 520 B. C., and specifically to the last quarter of that 
year; the other, Isa. 60.1-3, 5-7, to 516 B.C., and specifically 
to the New Year’s Day of that year, the day of the dedication 
of the second Temple, the day of the fall equinox. Between these 
two prophetic utterances exactly, or almost exactly, four years 


io This analysis of Isa. 60B establishes with certainty that v. 4, the theme 
of which is the return of Jerusalem’s sons and daughters from the distant 
lands of their captivity, can not possibly belong to 60A, but must be assigned 
to 60B. Moreover, a moment’s thought shows that this v. has been misplaced 
and should be set between vv. 8 and 9. V. 8 is the introductory statement, 
which voices the theme of 60B. It asks the rhetorical question: 


Who are these who scud along as a cloud, 
Even as doves (returning) to their cotes? 


(The figure in 8b is most effective. As is well known, doves or pigeons always 
return to their cotes, even from the greatest distances. In precisely the same 
way these Jewish captives are returning to their home.) V. 4 begins the answer 
to this question of v. 8. V. 9 continues the thought of 4b in logical and pro- 
gressive manner. 
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elapsed. That they were four momentous years we may be 
certain. A careful comparison of these two texts and the coor- 
dination with them of other texts, which, quite manifestly, come 
from the same period and bear upon the same events, should aid 
immeasurably in reconstructing the history of this brief but 
very significant period. 

The rebellion of Zerubabel represents undoubtedly the crys- 
tallization of a nationalist movement within the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine during the exilic period. Certainly this rebellion 
did not evolve spontaneously and within a single moment. 
Probably almost from the moment of the overthrow of the 
Southern Kingdom in 586 B. c. and the deportation of the royal 
family, the descendants of David, to Babylon, there had been 
those among the mass of the people who remained resident in 
Palestine, who yearned and dreamed and hoped for the recovery 
of political independence, the restoration of national existence - 
and the return of the dynasty of David to the throne. The report 
which came to them in 561 B. c., that Amel-Marduk, the young 
king of Babylonia, had released Jehoiachin, the captive king of 
Judah, and had set him upon a high throne, no doubt encouraged 
them in their aspirations. And though the specific hope in 
Jehoiachin was doomed to disappointment, none the less these 
Jewish nationalists in Palestine continued to cherish the expecta- 
tion that in due time, perhaps after the seventy years of which 
Jeremiah had spoken, a Davidic king might once again sit upon 
the throne of Judah, with the Babylonian yoke thrown off for- 
ever and political independence regained, to endure until the 
end of time. It was probably in this circle, in this period, and 
under these circumstances that the tradition of Yahweh’s cove- 
nant with David had its inception. 

The rise of the Persian Empire and its overthrow of the 
Babylonian Empire merely changed the object of the antagonism 
of this Jewish nationalist movement, but in no wise altered its 
character or the range of its ambitions and hopes. If anything, 
the edict of Cyrus may well have intensified the movement and 
fanned the hopes of the most ardent nationalists. And when, 
early in his reign, Darius I appointed Zerubabel, of the family 
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of David, mnp, Persian governor, of Judah,” this nationalistic 
spark must have burst into flame. The chaotic conditions which 
obtained throughout the vast Persian Empire during the three 
years following the death of Cambyses in 523 B. c. and continuing 
until Darius I had established himself firmly upon the Persian 
throne, must have seemed to these ardent nationalists to provide 
the opportunity so eagerly sought. But apparently at the moment 
they were leaderless, without a scion of the house of David to 
head their rebellion and to sit upon the throne of Judah, once 
political independence should have been regained. However, the 
coming of Zerubabel seemed to fill that want. 

To what extent Zerubabel was an active party to the rebel- 
lion or, on the other hand, allowed himself to be drawn into it 
more or less against his will, we have no way at all of knowing. 
That he functioned initially as the Persian governor of Judaea, 
and that he had been appointed to this high office by Darius I, 
apparently almost immediately upon his accession to the Persian 
throne, seems fairly certain. The very fact that Darius should 
have appointed a Jew to this responsible position, and that Jew, 
too, a member of the family of David, evidences that Darius 
was well disposed to the Jewish communities of both Babylonia 
and Judaea, that perhaps he even realized that there was a 
dissident element in the Jewish community of Palestine, whom, 
in the probable weakness of his position upon the throne at the 
very beginning of his reign, he may have thought it well to 
appease and mollify by appointing one of their own group, a 
fellow-Jew of highest family rank, to the governorship of the 
land. But if this was his thought, it is clear that he erred griev- 
ously. It may be, too, that Zerubabel endeavored to remain 
loyal to his Persian sovereign and to the high trust which had 
been reposed in him. But be that as it may, willingly or unwill- 
ingly Zerubabel was drawn into the plans and program of the 
nationalist party. 

The rebellion was short-lived indeed. Still in his final message, 


™ There can be no question that Zerubabel actually filled this high office 
and that he was appointed to it by Darius I, just as 1 Esdras 4.47—57 affirms. 
Hag. 1.14; 2.2, 24 speak of him as the 717" nn, and, as contemporary doc:1- 
ments, their testimony is unimpeachable. 
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on IX/24, i.e. December 19, 520 B.c., Haggai addressed 
Zerubabel as m7? nnb. This would seem to indicate that at this 
time Zerubabel was still functioning publicly in that official 
position, that he had not yet identified himself with the nation- 
alist party in Judaéa,/and“that the rebellion had therefore not 
yet begun. Moreover, the very tenor of this address suggests 
strongly that its main purpose was to persuade Zerubabel to 
cast in his lot with the rebels by giving him the absolute assurance 
that this was the will of Yahweh, and that Yahweh had destined 
him for high things, even for world-empire. 

Actually there was nothing at all startling in this prophetic 
prediction and promise. At this moment the Persian Empire, 
established by Cyrus, was but nineteen years old. No doubt 
most of the persons who participated actively in this rebellion, 
including Zerubabel himself, could remember distinctly how the 
seemingly unconquerable Babylonian Empire had been over- 
thrown by the Persians under Cyrus. And, as Deutero-Isaiah 
had proclaimed at that time, this had been achieved only be- 
cause it was the plan and purpose of Yahweh, the God of Israel, 
and He had Himself called Cyrus and prospered him and given 
victory to his arms. Moreover, Deutero-Isaiah had called Cyrus 
Yahweh's ‘‘Anointed One’’, His chosen king, monarch of all the 
world. But at the most, so these Jewish nationalists must have 
persuaded themselves, this could have been only a temporary 
and preliminary circumstance in Yahweh’s mind and purpose; 
for had He not promised David that His posterity would sit 
upon the throne and rule forever; for certainly by this time the 
tradition of the covenant with David had taken definite shape 
and implanted itself firmly and as a guiding and impelling prin- 
ciple in the mind of every ardent Jewish nationalist of that day. 
After a very brief existence, a mere interlude in history as it 
were, Persian world-dominion, which Yahweh had in truth 
decreed, had plainly come to an end, a tragic end, with the suicide 
of Cyrus’ son, Cambyses, just three years earlier, so these Jewish 
nationalists must have reasoned. 

Moreover, Deutero-Isaiah had proclaimed that Cyrus, ap- 
pointed to world-dominion by Yahweh, would return captive 
Israel to its native land and would rebuild both the city, Jeru- 
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salem, and the Temple therein.” The fulfilment of this prediction 
seemed to have been delayed. But the recent return of Zerubabel 
from Babylonia, accompanied, so there is every reason to believe, 
by a relatively large number of Jewish exiles,” in the high and 
influential position of 7777 nnd, Persian governor of the land, and 
the rehabilitation of Jerusalem, which must have begun imme- 
diately upon his arrival, in order to prepare the city to become 
the seat of residence and administration of this Jewish governor, 
undoubtedly suggested strongly to these eager nationalists, 
always ready to be persuaded to anything which accorded with 
and lent confirmation to their own cherished views and program, 
that at last the moment was drawing very nigh when Yahweh 
was about to bring to realization His larger, ultimate purpose. 
This was, so they reasoned further, the revival of Israel as an 
independent nation, the reestablishment of the house of David 
upon its throne, and, in the light of the dominant universalistic 
thought of the age, the subjection to it of the entire world and all 
its nations and peoples, in other words, a Jewish world-empire, 
in succession to the short-lived Persian world-empire, which had 
been merely the preparation, in Yahweh’s plan, for this greater 
and more inclusive Jewish world-empire, to be ruled over by a 
Davidic king. 

Only one item of Deutero-Isaiah’s prediction remained as yct 
unfulfilled, so it seemed. The Temple was not yet rebuilt. Now let 
Zerubabel set to work, as his initial project, to perform this task, 
and it would be clear to all that the moment had come at last 
when Yahweh's full purpose would be realized in every detail. 
Just this must have been the chain of thought which filled the 
minds and hearts of the eager nationalists of that day, and 
especially of those two nationalistic prophets, Haggai and Zecha- 
riah.74 To them the program seemed not at all too visionary 


72 Isa. 44.28; 45.13; cf. 2 Chron. 36.23. 

73 Ezra 2.1 ff.; Neh. 7.6 ff.; 12.1 ff.; 1 Esdras 5.7 ff. 

74 This consideration makes clear the full import of the reply of the still 
non- or perhaps even anti-nationalistically minded section of the Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine to Haggai’s initial plea to set to work to rebuild the Temple 
(Hag. 1.2), that the time had not yet come for the Temple to be rebuilt, 
i. e. the appointed or destined moment heralded by Deutero-Isaiah (44.28). 
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and remote. They could remember easily when the Persians had 
been little more than an insignificant, almost unheard of, semi- 
sedentary people. Through Yahweh’s support, so Deutero-Isaiah 
had affirmed, they had risen to their present exalted position as 
the head of the great world-empire. What Yahweh had wrought 
for them He could certainly do again and more readily and easily 
for His own people, Israel, and for the Davidic king and dynasty 
which He had appointed to rule, not only over it, but over the 
entire world, ‘‘from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and 
from the Euphrates to the ends of the earth,” and that, too, not 
for a brief moment, as with the Persian Empire, but forever. 

We can therefore understand very easily the full import of 
Haggai’s final message, addressed directly to Zerubabel, on 
IX/24 of 520 B.C. 


I am about to shake the heavens and the earth, 
And I shall overturn royal thrones, 
And I shall destroy the strength of the foreign kingdoms. 
Yea, chariots and their occupants will I overturn, 
And horses and their riders shall tumble, 
Each by the sword of the other. 
Upon that day, the decree of Yahweh of Hosts, 
Will I take thee, O Zerubabel, son of Shealtiel, My servant, 
And I will set thee as (My)seal-ring, for thee have I chosen. 


As Olmstead has suggested,’s this reference to the seal-ring 
is meaningful indeed. By this statement Haggai gives assurance 
to Zerubabel and to all his hearers that the decree of Yahweh 
against Jehoiachin, his ancestor, king of Judah, that even though 
he was the seal-ring upon Yahweh’s right hand, He would tear 
him from there and cast him into exile,7® had been reversed, and 


Plainly at the time when Haggai uttered these words, at the beginning of the 
sixth month of 520 B. C., a considerable portion of the Jewish community of 
Palestine was not at all inclined towards nationalism but was, for various 
reasons, perfectly content to continue in the status quo, as a province of the 
Persian Empire. 

1s History of Palestine and Syria, 563 f. 

76 Jer. 22.24f. It may be remarked in passing that this passage and 
indeed the entire course of events in Judah from 597 to 586 B. c. give further 
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that Yahweh had indeed chosen him and destined him for great 
things, even for the overthrow of the Persian Empire7? and the 
establishment of a new, Jewish world-empire, with himself, the 
descendant of David, as its initial world-lord. 

Apparently Zerubabel let himself be persuaded, though 
perhaps somewhat reluctantly, for, as Zech. 4.9 states, Zerubabel 
did actually participate, and even take the lead, in laying the 
foundation of the new Temple; and, as Zech. 8.9 ff. establishes 
clearly,’ this all-important event happened upon IX /24, 520B.C., 
the very day upon which Haggai delivered his message to Zeru- 
babel. 

The rebellion was short-lived indeed. As Zech. 1.7-15 seems 
to indicate, by XI/24 of the same year, i. e. exactly two months 


and unmistakable evidence that the tradition of Yahweh’s covenant with 
David was not current at that time, and that it could hardly have been 
conceived and found its initial formulation before the period of the Babylonian 
exile. For had this tradition been current during that most unhappy time, the 
sad fate of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin and Zedekiah and the circum- 
stances which befell the Judaean Kingdom then and in the early years of the 
exilic period would certainly have convinced the people that this tradition 
had no validity whatever, and would, with reasonable certainty, have brought 
about its repudiation forever. The occasion which gave rise to this tradition 
may very well have been, as we have already suggested, the release of 
Jehoiachin from prison by the Babylonian king, Amel-Marduk, in 561 B. c. 
The high hopes which this event engendered in the minds of the Jewish 
nationalists may very well have given rise to just such a tradition and doctrine 
as this. 

77In view of the fact that, as Hag. 2.21b-—22a now stands, it must be 
arranged metrically as a 4/3/4 tristich, and since such a metrical arrange- 
ment, with a 3-beat stichos intervening between and disturbing the uni- 
formity of the two remaining 4-beat stichoi, seems contrary to the principles 
of Hebrew metrics, and since, moreover, G and Syr. Hex read o’D5n instead 
of mann, and since, finally, the sing., xp>, in the construct relationship with 
the plu., m2>nn, would be somewhat confusing and surprising, it is tempting 
to supply either the sing., 74», or the plu., 2», before mabnn, and thus 
restore the expected 4/4/4/ tristich, and perhaps with this to emend to 
mabnnn, and to interpret the resultant mobnon (2S) 44» woo, “the throne 
of the king (of the kings) of the kingdoms” as referring specifically to the 
Persian world-empire. 

78 Cf. “The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,’ 
I, 9 ff. Note that Zech. 8.9 speaks of ‘“‘the prophets” quite as if not merely 
Haggai, but also at least one other prophet as well, had voiced these thoughts. 
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to the day after Zerubabel had been persuaded to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the Temple, all was over. The disorder and tumult, 
which must necessarily have attended the rebellion, were quelled. 
The entire earth, and with it certainly the little land of Palestine, 
were quiet once again, What happened to Zerubabel, and like- 
wise to Haggai the prophet, we do not know. The hopes of the 
nationalists were defeated and subdued, at least for the moment. 
But they were not crushed, nor was the nationalist movement 
ended. Superficially it seemed to have subsided; actually it went 
underground for the time, only, however, to come out into the 
open once again some thirty-four years later, when the death of 
Darius I and the temporary disorganization of the Persian 
Empire, attendant upon the accession of Xerxes to the throne, 
seemed to give to these eager nationalists the golden opportunity 
for which they had waited so long. Into this matter, however, 
we may not enter here. 

Upon Zechariah, too, a deep grief settled, as is best evidenced 
by his pathetic plea to the Deity, in his prophetic utterance 
upon XI/24, immediately after the collapse of the revolution, 
upon which he had pinned his highest hopes: O Yahweh of 
Hosts, how long wilt Thou not show pity to Jerusalem and the 
towns of Judah, against whom Thou hast raged these seventy 
years! But his anguish was only for the moment. As the imme- 
diately following vv. indicate clearly, he quickly found comfort 
and reassurance in the prophetic message, which came to him in 
his reaction to his grief-stricken plea, that Yahweh had not 
forgotten Jerusalem, that, in fact, He was exceedingly jealous 
for it. He had intended only to discipline, but not at all to destroy, 
it, but the ruthless foreign nations had far exceeded Yahweh’s 
purpose in this respect. But now the period of discipline and 
suffering is ended; now Jerusalem shall once again become the 
object of Yahweh’s favor; the Temple shall be rebuilt and the 
city repopulated and teem with life; once again Yahweh will 
choose Jerusalem. 

And indeed this prophetic vision of Zechariah was speedily 
fulfilled. With the withdrawal of the nationalistic party into 
hiding and seeming inactivity, the religious party, those who 
stressed above all else the rebuilding of the Temple and the 
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restoration of the ancient ritual, became dominant. The Persians 
seem to have conducted themselves with statesmanlike restraint 
during the critical period immediately following the collapse of 
the rebellion. They realized most probably that the rebellion 
had been fostered only by a section, and in all likelihood the 
numerically smaller section, of the people, the younger, more 
impetuous, nationalistic zealots, eager for speedy results from 
violent, militaristic action. Now that these had been subdued 
and their activities and propaganda terminated, at least so it 
seemed, and the older, more patient and submissive group, intent 
more upon religious than political matters, were in control, the 
Persians seem to have regarded it as expedient to deal consid- 
crately and mildly with the rebellious people. They remembered 
that both Haggai and Zechariah had urged above all else the 
rebuilding of the Temple. Therefore they argued, quite naturally, 
that if the restoration of the Temple and its cult would satisfy 
the Jewish people and keep them quiet and submissive, and, 
in particular, would forestall any future impulse towards rebellion 
and attempt to regain political independence, then by all means 
let them have their beloved Temple and cult. It would be a very 
small price to pay for the assurance of political stability and 
quietude. Moreover, religious tolerance towards all the peoples 
who constituted their vast empire was the established policy of 
the Persian government. Therefore let the Temple be built as 
quickly as possible, even, if necessary, with Persian approval and 
material support. 

And so the rebuilding of the Temple proceeded apace, hardly 
even, so it seems, with any significant interruption resulting from 
the short-lived rebellion. The building activities, inaugurated by 
Zerubabel with the laying of the foundation-stone, were resumed 
almost immediately after the rebellion had been quelled. Appar- 
ently this satisfied Zechariah completely; for now the entire 
tenor of his prophetic message changed. Zerubabel and the rebel- 
lion, and even the nationalistic principles underlying this entire 
movement, were quickly set aside and forgotten. The rebuilding 
of the Temple, the restoration of the cult, the repopulation of 
Jerusalem and the renewal of its former prestige and glory now 
became the dominant theme of Zechariah’s utterances. They 
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were animated by an exalted hope, faith and joy. When once 
the Temple should be completed and dedicated and the worship 
of Yahweh therein become normal, as it had been of yore, then 
all would surely be well with Israel once again; then Yahweh's 
favor to it would“be assured, and then the present dearth and 
want, resulting from the protracted drouth, would come to an 
end and a period of plenty and prosperity would set in, even as 
the prophets who had immediately preceded him had promised.’9 
These prophets must have been, at least, Haggai®* and the author 
of Isa. 55.1-5. 

The only actual event of this period of which we have positive 
record and clear understanding is the deputation which came 
up to Jerusalem on IX/24, 518 B. c.,*" to secure from the priests 
functioning there an oracular decision as to whether, now that 
the reconstruction of the Temple had advanced sufficiently for 
its eventual completion to be assured, the fast upon V/g which, 
regardless of its actual origin,*? had come in popular observance 
to commemorate the destruction of the first Temple in 586 B.c., 
almost seventy years earlier, need and should continue to be 
observed. The answer to this question, spoken in the name 
of Yahweh, was given to the deputation and to all the multitude 
who had assembled at the Temple site for the celebration of the 
fast day upon IX/24, not by the priests, but by Zechariah, the 
prophet. Not only the fast upon V/g9, but also the fasts in the 
fourth, the seventh and the tenth months should be discontinued, 
apparently because the conditions which had called them forth 
no longer obtained; the erection of the Temple and the new 
situation resulting from this had rendered the fasting upon these 
four days meaningless. 

All four of these fasts had come, regardless of their origins, 
to be linked with incidents of the siege and fall of Jerusalem and 


79 Zech. 8.9-15; cf. “The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient 
Israel,” I, 11-17. 

ko Cha Hagii2i1 5=20; 

8 Zech, 7.1-7; 8.18-19. For the precise dating of this event and the full 
import thereof cf. ‘‘The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient 
Israel,” I, 11-17. 

82 Cf. “Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,”’ 43-46. 
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of the end of the Southern Kingdom and of the removal from the 
throne thereof of the dynasty of David.*3 The clear implication 
is that the erection of the new Temple and its closely impending 
completion and dedication terminated and completely erased all 
the effects of these catastrophic incidents. Accordingly there was 
no longer any logical reason for their observance; therefore let 
these four fasts be discontinued. It is readily apparent that this 
decision was altogether anti-nationalistic in character. The resto- 
ration of the Temple and its cult seemed to satisfy completely 
the hopes and yearnings, not only of Zechariah, the prophet, but 
also of the people at large, or at least of that party which was 
now in control. 

This is evidenced by Zechariah’s procedure in connection 
with the dedication of the Temple. The majority of the visions, 
which constitute the greater part of that portion of the book 
which goes by his name and which must be ascribed to him, deal 
with this particular event. In 6.1-9 he beholds the four winds 
coming forth from the presence of Yahweh, behind the two copper 
mountains on the eastern horizon of the earth. We know of these 
two copper mountains from Babylonian sources. Upon Baby- 
lonian reliefs** we see Shamash, the sun-god stepping forth 
from between the two mountains, to set out upon his daily 
circuit through the heavens. Here, then, Yahweh is manifestly 
depicted as a solar deity, precisely as in the first Temple, erected 
by Solomon. Plainly the cult of the first Temple, with its strongly 
solar character, is being revived, in considerable measure, in 
the second Temple. The conclusion of this vision seems to 
have been replaced by the totally unrelated section, 6.9-15, 


83 The fast in the fourth month commemorated the breaching of the walls 
(2 Ki. 25.2 f.; Jer. 39.2; 52.6); that in the fifth month the burning of the city 
and the Temple, the destruction of the walls and the flight of the royal house- 
hold (2 Ki. 25.8; Jer. 52.12); that in the seventh month the murder of Gedaliah 
(Jer. 41.1 ff.; cf. “Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” 43-46); and 
that in the tenth month the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians (2 Ki. 25.1; Jer. 39.1; 52.4). 

§4Cf. Jastrow, Bildermappe zur Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, nos. 
170-171; Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten Testament, nos. 319- 
321. 
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the major portion of which comes from the initial period of 
Zechariah’s prophetic ministry and deals with the rebellion 
of Zerubabel. But this missing conclusion must have told of the 
coming of Yahweh, in the radiant form of the mm 33, from 
the east®s upon the day of the fall equinox, still observed in the 
second Temple as the New Year’s Day,* and therefore the 
proper day for the dedication of the new Temple® with all 
the attendant cultic traditions and rites. A moment’s thought 
suggests that, since in it Yahweh has not yet forsaken His 
place behind the two copper mountains, this vision is out of 
place where it stands now; for unquestionably it is, in logical 
sequence, the first in the series of visions within the book which 
deal with this New Year’s Day and with the dedication of the 
second Temple thereon and the entrance of Yahweh therein. 
It must have stood therefore originally first in the record of these 
visions. 

In 3.1-8a we have the second vision in the series, that of 
Yahweh’s procedure immediately after His entrance into the 
Temple. He sits enthroned, surrounded by His attendant divine 
court,®* holding judgment, with Satan, one of the members of 
this divine court,®® functioning as accuser. Joshua, the priest, 
is on trial. Despite the charges brought against him by Satan, he 
is vindicated, and is appointed by the Deity to the office of chief 
priest of the new sanctuary. This entire vision in all its details, 
Yahweh, sitting enthroned in the Temple, surrounded by His 
heavenly host, holding court, and Satan acting as prosecutor, 
evidences convincingly that this day of the dedication of the new 
Temple and of the installation of Joshua as its chief priest was 
the New Year’s Day. 

4.1-6aa, 10b-14 tells next of the kindling of the Menorah, 
the golden, seven-branched candelabrum, which stood close to 


8s Cf. Ezek. 43.1-4; 44-4. 

8 Cf. “The Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 
453-455. 

87 Cf. “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 36-58. 

88 Cf. “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 51 f. 

89 Tbid., 40 ff. 
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the d‘bir, and by its light symbolized the presence of the Deity 
within the sanctuary,®® and also of the installation of the chief 
priest and his associate priest. These, too, are characteristic 
rites of dedication, properly celebrated upon the New Year’s 
Day. 

5.1-11 describes the purification of the new Temple, naturally 
one of the integral rites of the dedication ceremonial. It is purged 
of all defiling sin. Sin is here represented as being of two categories, 
the one depicted by the flying scroll, the other by the woman in 
the covered vessel. The flying scroll symbolizes such sins as theft 
and false testimony, in short, sins committed by men against 
fellowmen. The consequences of such sins, it is clearly stated, 
are visited directly upon the sinner. The woman in the covered 
vessel typifies sin of an altogether different category, the char- 
acter of which is not here defined, but which is subsumed under 
the generic name, 7ywn, “‘iniquity.’” However, we can easily 
determine what category of sin this is. In Mishna Yoma, VIII, 9 
we read, ‘‘For sins which are committed by man against God 
the Day of Atonement brings forgiveness; for sins which are 
committed by man against fellowman the Day of Atonement 
does not bring forgiveness until he has first placated his neigh- 
bor.”’ This distinction between these two categories of sin is 
plainly implicit here, and so must be at least as old in Jewish 
thinking and religious practice as the time of Zechariah. And 
since the flying scroll symbolizes the second category of sin of 
the Mishna, that for which, precisely as Zech. 5.4 states, the Day 
of Atonement does not bring forgiveness automatically, it follows 
that the woman in the covered vessel must symbolize that 
category of sins which are committed by man against God. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the procedure with the woman 
and the vessel in which she is enclosed. They are carried away 
and deposited in a far distant land, and so are prevented from 
working their defiling influence further in the land of Israel and 
in the Temple. This is precisely the same principle and procedure 
as with the goat of Azaz’el, in the ritual of the Day of Atonement, 


9 Cf. “The Book of the Covenant,” I, 73, note 85. 
* Cf. “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 13-24. 
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in Lev. 16.20-22. It, too, laden, in symbolic, semi-concrete man- 
ner, with the sins of Israel, is led out into the desert, into a waste 
land, far from the habitations of man, and there is left to perish, 
so that the sins, of which it is the bearer, may no longer defile. 
This distinction in Zech. 5 between these two categories of sin 
and the procedure with the symbol of the one category, evidences 
conclusively that we are dealing here with something very closely 
akin to the Day of Atonement rite of the scapegoat. 

Moreover, we know that the Day of Atonement developed, 
at some time in the first half of the fourth century B. C., out of the 
now discarded New Year’s Day of the ancient solar calendar 
upon VII/ro, the day of the fall equinox of that calendar.” We 
know also that VII/10 continued to be observed as the New 
Year’s Day until the time of Ezra,* and that therefore it must 
have been so observed at the time of Zechariah and of the dedica- 
tion of the second Temple, almost sixty years before Ezra’s 
return from Babylonia. There can accordingly be no question 
that the ritual procedure which was basic to the vision of the 
prophet, recorded in Zech. 5, was integrally related to the cele- 
bration of the New Year's Day upon VII/10. This is further 
and definitive evidence both that the second Temple was dedi- 
cated upon the New Year’s day, VII/ro, of 516 B. C., and also 
that upon this occasion Zechariah was so deeply stirred at thus 
beholding his long-cherished hopes realized so completely, that 
he was thrown into an ecstatic or semi-ecstatic state, in which 
he beheld a series of visions which symbolically represented all 
the successive stages of the dedication ritual 

Of these visions the one dealing with the installation of 
Joshua as chief priest is of particular significance, and this for 
various reasons, only one of which, however, we need consider 
at this time. I have dealt in complete detail with this vision and 
its far-reaching implications clsewhere,™ and so need not repeat: 


% Cf, “The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 45-48, 77; “Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 74, 80, 106, note 166, 146. 

9%The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 28-35; ‘Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 56f., 63 ff.; “The Chanukkah 
Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel,” II, 447-457. 

94*A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,” 27-34. 
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here all that has been presented there. Suffice it to state that 
upon this occasion of the dedication of the second Temple Joshua 
was inducted into the office, no longer merely of chief priest, 
ve yn, of the new Temple, but instead into the far higher and 
more significant office of mwon jno7, ‘“‘the anointed priest,” j727 
yond Sym, “the priest who was the greatest of his brethren.” 
As I showed there, the anointing of Joshua and his induction thus 
into his sacred office implied certainly that the kingship of 
Judah, the reign of a descendant of David over the Israelite 
nation, had come to an end, that, even more, Israel, as a nation, 
had ceased completely to exist, that the Jewish people, as a 
religious theocracy, the head or ruler of which was Yahweh 
Himself, and whose earthly representative was the ‘‘anointed 
priest,’ had succeeded it. 

Undoubtedly this significant development was in part the 
natural reaction to the failure of the Zerubabel rebellion and to 
the bitter disappointment of a considerable section of the people 
thereat. But to a far greater degree this development must have 
reflected the purposes and program of the larger section of the 
little Jewish community of Palestine, now in power, and their 
strong antagonism to the theory and program of Jewish nation- 
alism. That at this time the little Jewish community of Judaea 
was divided into these two parties need not surprise us in the 
least. On the contrary, the opposite condition would have been 
surprising, for it would have run totally counter to main trends 
in Jewish history. 

Consciously or unconsciously these anti-nationalists thought 
and operated to a considerable extent in the spirit and after the 
teaching of Deutero-Isaiah. They desired no restoration of Jewish 
political independence nor return of the dynasty of David to 
the throne of Judah. They were content to remain a part of 
the Persian Empire and to acknowledge Darius as their mon- 
arch. They desired only religious freedom, the restoration 
of the Temple and the cult, and to live in conformity with the 
practice of Judaism as it was current at this time. All this the 
Persian administration was ready to grant, and even to assist 
with material support in the rebuilding of the Temple; for this 
policy offered a maximum assurance of a peaceful, undisturbed 
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government of the province in the interest of the Persian Empire. 
Obviously therefore it accorded perfectly with Persian policy 
that the Jewish community of Palestine should now relinquish, 
at least so it seemed, all aspiration for political independence 
and national restoration, and should transform itself into a the- 
ocracy, which conceived of Yahweh as its sole and true ruler, 
and of the “‘anointed priest’’ as His earthly vice-gerent.% 

But this transformation of the people of Israel into a the- 
ocracy, a religious community, the m7 bap, ‘“‘the congregation 
or community of Yahweh,” as it now began to call itself, had 
one far-reaching implication and effect. To become a member of 
this mr dnp it was no longer necescary to belong to the Jewish 
nation, to be born into membership therein, as it were. The 
only essential requirement for membership in this “congrega- 
tion of Yahweh’”’ was to acknowledge Yahweh as the one and 
only true world-God, to render unto Him alone all homage, and 
to endeavor earnestly to know His way and live in accordance 
with His revelation, His doctrine of life, His Torah. Whoever 
was willing to do this, whether of Jewish or non-Jewish birth, 
was a worthy member of the “congregation of Yahweh.’’ Not 
only Jews by birth, but non-Jews as well, provided only that 
they were ready to abjure their former gods and accept Yahweh 
as the world-God, and therefore as their God and the God of 
their people, accept Him in the full meaning of the term, were 
fully qualified to enter into the mv mp and share in all its 
obligations and responsibilities, but also in all its privileges and 
compensations. 

With this the stage was set completely for the first religious 
conversionist movement in human history. For it is self-evident 
that there could be no actual proselytism until (1) the bounds of 
nationalistic religion had been transcended completely, (2) until a 
truly universalistic religion had been conceived and proclaimed, 


95 It is to this period and this theological environment that we must assign 
such passages as Judg. 8.23b; 1 Sam. 8.4-21, which interpret the desire of the 
Israelite people for a king, after the pattern of all the other nations, as tanta- 
mount to rejection of and rebellion against Yahweh, their true King. During 
the entire pre-exilic period, so long as the kingdom was in actual existence, 
such a concept, even in prophetic thought, would have been totally impossible. 
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a universalistic religion which would have something exceedingly 
attractive to offer to the adherents of other religions, and which 
might win them with this to its new fellowship, and, (3) finally, 
until the indispensable, concrete steps had been taken that 
would carry this new, universalistic religion beyond the range 
of theory and philosophical speculation, into the realm of the 
real, the practical and the actual. 

Twenty-three years before the dedication of the second 
Temple Deutero-Isaiah had propounded the theory and _prin- 
ciples of universalistic religion. He had proclaimed that Yahweh, 
the God of Israel, was the one, true, universal world-God, whose 
plan and purpose, from the very beginning of His creation of 
the universe, embraced all mankind. He had created this earth, 
not idly nor for naught, but to be inhabited by men, by men who, 
in order to live together, must necessarily live in unity and 
peace. To all the nations of the world he had proclaimed, at the 
climax of a period of world-chaos and world-conquest, a period 
in which the weakness and impotence of all the other gods to 
protect and save their own peoples had been demonstrated over 
and over again, that Yahweh, the world-God, alone could offer 
that salvation for which they were seeking so desperately. And 
he had climaxed his stirring declaration of this principle with the 
enheartening words, spoken in the name of Yahweh unto all 
peoples, “Turn unto Me and find salvation, all ye ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and there is none other!’’% 

But at that time it was too early to translate this principle 
into reality. Three preliminary procedures had to be carried 
through first; (1) Israel, captive in Babylonia, had to be restored 
to its native land; for so long as Israel remained in captivity, 
unable to return to its homeland, as Ezekiel put it,97 what would 
the foreign nations think of Yahweh; only that He was a god so 
futile and impotent, that He could not even protect His own 
people and maintain them in security upon their native soil; 
therefore only their restoration to the land of their fathers could 
convince the nations that Yahweh was indeed a God of power, 


% Isa. 45.22. 
7 Ezek. 36.16-28; cf. ‘Moses with the Shining Face,’’ 18-20 
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whose authority reached out into lands other than His own, and 
who could protect and save His people and redeem them from 
all conquest and oppression, that in all truth therefore He merited 
their recognition and their homage. Cyrus’ edict in 538 B.C. 
had, in principle,“giver confirmation to this startling proclama- 
tion of Deutero-Isaiah; but it was only the return of a body of 
these exiles under Zerubabel, which finally, some fifteen years 
or more later, gave to it reality and conviction for Jew and 
non-Jew alike. 

And (2) a god, to have reality, must be worshiped; and to 
be worshiped, he must have a sanctuary worthy of himself, to 
which his adherents might come and where they might offer 
unto him their worship and their sacrifices. But not until 516 B.c. 
did Yahweh, whom Deutero-Isaiah had proclaimed as the 
one world-God, have His own sanctuary, a sanctuary worthy of 
Him in every way, a proper sanctuary of the one world-God, a 
sanctuary which, in theory at least, was, or at least was destined 
to become, the most glorious sanctuary in all the world. 

And, finally, (3) that He might be recognized and worshiped by 
other, and, in principle, by all, peoples, this one world-God might 
no longer be regarded merely as a national god, the god primarily 
of one nation or people, whether large or small, strong or weak. 
He must be in very truth a world-God, the God who might be 
approached and worshiped freely and without restriction by all 
peoples; in no sense might He be merely a national god and 
naught else. Therefore not until the Jewish community of 
Palestine had formally declared itself to be no longer a nation, 
a political entity, and had formally abjured all aspirations for 
renewed political independence and existence and all desire to 
have a king of its own ancient royal line rule over it once again; 
not until it had officially declared itself to be a religious commu- 
nity, the ‘congregation of Yahweh,” a theocracy, whose only 
ruler was Yahweh, the universal God Himself, and whose true 
representative on earth was the “anointed priest,’ inducted into 
his sacred office by that very rite by which the king had in pre- 
exilic times been confirmed as the one divinely chosen for his 
high position; not until then, it is self-evident, could a true 
proselyte movement begin. For, though proselytes could not 
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be incorporated into the nation, as the nation was conceived of 
at that time, into a religious community, into ‘‘the congregation 
of Yahweh,” they could be admitted fully, readily and in very 
simple manner, by their mere self-declaration that they were 
devotees of Yahweh, the world-God, and that they desired spon- 
taneously and eagerly to attach themselves to Him, to share in 
His worship and to live the life which He had erdained, and thus 
to have a part in that salvation which the prophet had promised 
unto all those who would of their own accord turn unto Yahweh. 

Now, at last, in 516 B. C., with the dedication of the second 
Temple and the induction of Joshua into the office of ‘‘anointed 
priest,” all three conditions were fulfilled and the time was ripe 
for a proselyte movement to Judaism, the first proselyte move- 
ment, in the true sense of the word, in all human history. There- 
fore it is not at all surprising that in his exhilaration and ecstasy 
at the dedication of the Temple, on this great New Year’s Day, 
which must have seemed to him, as well as to many of his ex- 
ultant fellow-Jews, to inaugurate a new era in the life, not only 
of the Jewish people, but also of the entire world, Zechariah 
should have heralded the good tidings: Thus saith Yahweh of 
Hosts: It shall yet be that peoples and the inhabitants of many 
cities shall come; and the population of one city shall go to 
‘another™ with the words: Let us go together to supplicate 
Yahweh, even to seek out Yahweh of Hosts let me go too. And 
many peoples shall come, and mighty nations, to seek out 


98 Zech. 8.20-22; cf. 2.15a (probably an interpolation there, no doubt 
from a later period of the prophet’s ministry). 8.23, which, in significant 
contrast with vv. 20-22, envisages the proselytism of individuals rather than 
of entire nations or peoples, and which otherwise duplicates the thought of 
vv. 20-22, is probably not from Zechariah, but is rather the product of an 
age some sixty years later, by which time the principle of individualism had 
become well established, not only in Jewish thought and doctrine, but also 
in Jewish ritual practice as well. This passage reaffirms the thought of Isa. 
56.3-8 and undoubtedly comes from the same period as that prophetic utter- 
ance; cf. below, p. 423. 

% The prophet is undoubtedly thinking here of independent city-states 
as political or ethnic units. 

x00 Supply y before the first nmx and for the second and very awkward 
nnx read with V nonv. 
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Yahweh of Hosts in Jerusalem and to supplicate Yahweh. With 
these words the prophet was indeed heralding a proselyte move- 
ment to Judaism. 

In this he was by no means alone. For Mic. 4.1-4 (=Isa. 
2.2-4) voices precisely thessame message, though in far loftier 
language and, seemingly, with more ecstatic vision: 


And upon the very last day'” it shall be that 

The mountain of Yahweh’s house will be established as 
the topmost of the mountains,’ 

And exalted above the hills; and peoples will stream 
unto it; 

And many nations will go and say: Come and let us go 
up to the mountain of Yahweh, even unto the 
house of the God of Jacob, 

That He may teach us of His ways and we may walk in 
His paths; 

For from Zion will revelation go forth, even the word of 
Yahweh from Jerusalem. 

And He will judge between many peoples, and will 
reprove mighty nations,’ 

So that they will beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; 

Nation will not take up sword against nation, nor will 
they learn war any more, 

But they will dwell, each man, under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree, with none to make them 
afraid; 

For the mouth of Yahweh of Hosts hath ordained. 


The first and most natural impulse is to assign this passage 
to a fairly late date in the post-exilic period, because of the 
unmistakable eschatological character of its opening sentence. 
That the picture there unfolded is eschatological can not be 


101 For this interpretation of o’o’7 nanx cf. Amos 4.3, ]20°7NN), “even the 
very last one of you.” 

102 For the full meaning of this statement cf. “‘Psalm 48,” 47-87. 

103 Omit, with Isa. 2.4 and for the sake of tre meter, pinay asa marginal 
gloss. 
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denied. However, there is no compulsion to believe that Jewish 
eschatological thought and speculation can have begun only in 
the late post-exilic period. We have already suggested that the 
dedication of the second Temple was thought, at least by some, 
to inaugurate a new era in the life, not only of Israel, but also of 
all mankind. Just this, and no more, may very well be the implica- 
tion of the opening sentence of this passage. The last day here 
need not mean at all the last day of the existence of this world, 
immediately preceding the great, divine judgment and the resur- 
rection, as it did come eventually to signify in Jewish thought. 
Instead it could well be the last day of the present, unhappy era, 
of war, disorder and chaos, the era which the dedication of this 
new Temple and all the circumstances attendant thereupon 
was to bring to a close. And the new era here depicted could well 
be that new era which the new Temple was expected to usher 
in, and about which it was, under God’s universal plan, to center. 
There is considerable biblical evidence to support this interpreta- 
tion of this verse and this passage. 

But be this as it may, internal evidence establishes beyond 


‘4 The picture of the complete cessation of warfare and resultant universal 
peace, here painted so graphically, was actually implicit in, and its expression 
here is the direct outgrowth of, Deutero-Isaiah’s doctrine of Yahweh's salva- 
tion of all nations and all mankind. Lack of time and space forbid further 
development of this thought here. But that this passage is directly dependent 
upon the message of Deutero-Isaiah and could not have been composed much 
later than his time is almost self-evident. Moreover, this picture of the cessa- 
tion of all warfare throughout the world acquires redoubled vividness and 
force if we understand that it was composed very soon after the period of 
world-chaos, from 523 B. C. to the end of 520 B. c., following upon the death 
of Cambyses and the attendant struggle for the preservation of the Persian 
Empire and for accession to its throne. 

Moreover, the manifest quotation of Micah 4.3b in Joel 4.10a, though in 
reverse, establishes with certainty that this passage may not be assigned to 
too late a moment in the post-exilic period. Gray (International Critical 
Commentary) would date the passage at slightly earlier than 520 B. c. But 
the very considerations which impel him to this decision should rather incline 
him to assign it to a date slightly later than 520 B. Cc. Marti and Toy prefer 
a date about 500 B. c. But for reasons stated in our discussion of the passage, 
this date seems a trifle too late. All considerations point strongly to a date 
between 520 and 500 B. c., and specifically to tree moment of the dedication 
of the second Temple on the New Year’s Day of 516 B. Cc. 
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all question, that this passage can not possibly come from a 
period much later than the dedication of the second Temple in 
516 B. Cc. The basic hypothesis here, that foreign nations might 
unrestrainedly come up to Jerusalem, there to participate fully 
and actively in the worship of Yahweh as the one universal 
world-God, could not possibly have found expression in the 
period following the return of Ezra in 458 B. Cc. and the inaugura- 
tion of his program of nationalistic particularism and _isola- 
tionism. So extreme and absolute was this program that, as 
Ezra 10.3 states positively, not only all foreign wives whom 
Jewish husbands, members of the little Jewish community of 
Palestine, the ‘‘congregation of Yahweh,” had married, but also 
their children, the offspring of these marriages, and therefore 
racially half-Jews, were to be expelled from membership in the 
community. As Neh. 13.23-28 states plainly, these foreign wives 
had been recruited very largely from the neighboring nations, 
“the peoples of the land,’’ as Ezra 10.2 calls them, and especially 
from the Philistines or Ashdodites, the Moabites and Ammonites. 
Ezra’s charge that these foreign wives should be dealt with 
“according to the Torah’”’ certainly contemplates Deut. 23.3-4, 
which legislates that not even unto the tenth generation, i. e. 
not ever, as the gloss to Deut. 23.4 states explicitly, should 
Philistines,*°° Ammonites or Moabites be admitted into the 
“congregation of Yahweh.”’ In fact Neh. 13.1 affirms positively 
that this very legislation in Deut. 23.4 was the authority for the 
expulsion of these foreign women. 

There is abundant and cogent evidence that the legislation 
in Deut. 23.3-4 could have been formulated only after the great 
catastrophe which befell the Jewish community of Palestine in 
485 B. C., largely at the hands of these three nations, plus the 


105 419 in Deut. 23.3 certainly implies the Philistines; cf. Zech. 9.6; also 
Neh. 13.23, where the Ashdodites (note that Zech. 9.6 speaks specifically of 
the Ashdodites as a bastard population), Ammonites and Moabites are linked 
together precisely as in Deut. 23.3-4, as the three peoples with whom inter- 
marriage was being practiced in Nehemiah’s day, in plain defiance of the 
legislation of the Torah. Did not top in Deut. 23.3 refer specifically to the 
Philistines, the total absence of any legislation bere forbidding intermarriage 
with Philistines would be almost inexplicable. 
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Edomites. Into this important matter we may not enter here, 
for it would lead very far afield.*% Likewise Ezek. 44.6-14, which 
denounces the Levitical priests, who had been the officiating 


¢ 


priests in the second Temple,’ for permitting foreigners, ‘‘un- 
circumcised of heart and uncircumcised of flesh,” to enter the 
sanctuary and offer their sacrifices upon the altar there to 
Yahweh, the God of Israel, must come from the period of 
Ezra,‘°® and perhaps even from Ezra himself and his school. It 
evidences conclusively that during the period of the second 
Temple, i. e. 516-485 B. c., there had been a real and substantial 
proselyte movement to Judaism, a movement which had been 
attended undoubtedly by intermarriage between Jews and prose- 
lytes, and, not improbably nor at all unnaturally, also by inter- 
marriage between Jews and non-converted foreigners. This 
proselyte movement to Judaism, it is clear, Ezek. 44.6-9 seeks to 
terminate completely and forever.t°99 Equally clear it is that 


x06 Cf., however, Lam. 1.10. That the Book of Lamentations deals with 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple in 485 B. c., at the hands of the 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Philistines and other neighboring and hos- 
tile peoples, I hope to demonstrate in the study referred to in note 30. Mean- 
while cf. Lam. 4.21-22; also with Lam. 4.20 cf. Ps. 89.39-47, 50-52; cf. above, 
P. 379 ff. 

107 Cf. above, p. 380, note 31. 

8 Cf. Holscher, Hesekiel, Der Dichter und das Buch, BZAW, 309, pp. 
31-34, 189-212. 

19 The distinction apparently drawn in Ezek. 44.9 between two distinct 
categories of proselytes, “foreigners uncircumcised of heart and uncircumcised 
of flesh” and “foreigners who are in the midst of the Children of Israel,” 
seems to imply that the former were proselytes of foreign birth and national 
origin, while the latter were the Jewish offspring of mixed marriages, who 
had been circumcised and were being reared as Jews within the Jewish com- 
munity, the “congregation of Yahweh.” It implies further that of the foreign 
proselytes circumcision was not required as a condition or rite of admission 
into the “congregation of Yahweh” and of the privilege of worshiping Yahweh 
and offering sacrifices upon His altar. Plainly this legislation contemplates 
the denial of the privilege of Jewish worship, and therefore of membership in 
the “congregation of Yahweh,” not only to the uncircumcised foreign prose- 
lytes, but also to the circumcised children of mixed marriages. Manifestly 
then this legislation is in complete agreement with the procedure outlined in 
Ezra 10.3. That Ezek. 44.6-9 either was the direct antecedent of the procedure 
contemplated in Ezra 10.3, or else, what seems equally probable, grew directly 
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Isa. 56.3a, 6a, 7 is the vigorous protest, in the name of Yahweh, 
of some anonymous prophet of this same period, against this 
disqualification of the proselytes and their expulsion from the 
“congregation of Yahweh,’’ and the reaffirmation that their 
worship and their sacrifices‘upon His altar were indeed pleasing 
to Him. That in v. 7 we have a distinct reminiscence of Isa. 
60.7b is beyond question, and plainly evidences the dependence 
of the author of Isa. 56.7 upon 60.1-3, 5-7.""° 

Now, if our thesis be correct, that a proselyte movement to 
Judaism could not have been possible or real before the erection 
and dedication of the second Temple in 516 B. c., ‘™ it follows, 
from the manifold evidence just cited, that there must have 
been an actual proselyte movement to Judaism throughout the 
per od of the second Temple, and, furthermore, that it must have 
been rather extensive, so much so that at the return of Ezra in 
458 B. C. proselytes and the offspring of mixed marriages, either 
with foreign or with proselyte women, must have constituted a 
not inconsiderable, and therefore to Ezra and his associates a 
very disturbing, portion of the Jewish community of Palestine, 
of the “congregation of Yahweh’. For the specific purpose of 
validating his program of termination of the proselyte movement 
and the expulsion from the Jewish community of all foreigners 
and of the offspring of these mixed marriages, the legislation in 
Deut. 23.3-4 and Ezek. 44.6-9 must have been formulated. 
Earlier than this it could not possibly have been enacted or even 
thought of, for prior to 516 B. C., when the proselyte movement 
began, such a program and such legislation would have been 
unrealistic, meaningless and even inconceivable. On the other 
hand, that this legislation was not at all theoretical, that it dealt 
with an actual situation, one which to its authors was trouble- 
some indeed, and which they endeavored to handle in direct 
and effective manner, is beyond all question. That there was a 


and quickly out of Ezra’s program, announced upon this occasion, and must 
therefore be the product of the period of Ezra and emanate from him and his 
school or party, there can scarcely be any doubt. 

110 Note that we have had reason to emend ‘naxpn na of Isa. 60.7b to m3 
»nbpn, precisely as in Isa. 56.7; cf. above, note 41. 

11 Cf. above, p. 417. 
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definite and substantial proselyte movement to Judaism during 
the period of the second Temple, 516-485 B.C., is now firmly 
established. This is certain. 

Moreover, all these historical records and all this legislation 
dealing with proselytism, whether sympathetically or antago- 
nistically, are distinctly individualistic in character. The converts 
to Judaism and likewise those who are to be expelled from the 
“congregation of Yahweh” or are denied admission therein are 
referred to invariably as individuals and not as nations. This is, 
of course, realistic; for proselytism to Judaism at this time, just 
as always, must actually have been by individuals, not by nations 
or peoples. But it is just this unrealistic, idealistic proselytism of 
nations and peoples and city-states which is envisaged graph- 
ically in Zech. 8.20-22; Isa. 60.1-3, 5-7 and Micah 4.1-4. It is 
clear from this that all three of these passages must come from 
a time, even from a moment, not long after Deutero-Isaiah and 
at the very beginning of the proselyte movement, when it was 
still largely theoretical and visionary, but was none the less, as 
the multiplicity of references to proselytism indicates, narrowly 
impending’? and was hailed eagerly and enthusiastically by at 
least three powerful prophetic voices. 


"2 Cf. also Isa. 14.1, and note that there, too, Yahweh’s renewed choice 
of Israel, i. e. the renewal of His covenant with it, is to be followed by His 
restoration of the exiles to their native land, and then this, in its turn, by the 
proselytism of foreigners to Judaism. 

Note, furthermore, that Isa. 14.2 represents a distinct qualification of this 
whole-hearted attitude towards proselytes and the proselyte movement and 
even a repudiation thereof. Precisely like Isa. 60B, it affirms that Israel, still 
in exile or in captivity, is to be restored to its native land by foreign peoples 
themselves, impliedly those very nations which at the moment are holding 
Israel captive. And restored to its native land, these foreign peoples will 
submit themselves to Israel as keritable slaves, so that from now on Israel 
shall play the role of captor to its former captors and rulers of its former 
oppressors. This v. is a splendid epitome of Isa. 60B. The point of view here 
is also very close to that of Lev. 25.45-46, where a clear-cut distinction is 
made between native-born Jews, all members of the “congregation of Yah- 
weh,’’ and therefore represented as “‘brothers,” and the offspring of foreigners, 
presumably proselytes, who dwell in Palestine. The latter may be regarded and 
treated as slaves and as heritable property, while the former must be restored 
to freedom in the Jubilee year. The point of view here is precisely the same as 
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All three of these passages must come then from 516 B.C., 
or, at the very latest, from almost immediately thereafter. Isa. 
60A must have been uttered upon the day of dedication of the 
second Temple, the New Year’s Day, VII/10, 516 B. c. Zech. 
8. 20-22 in all likelihood was spoken upon the same occasion and 
therefore upon the same day. And Micah 4.1-4, too, may well 
come from the same occasion and the same moment. All three 
passages anticipate vividly and evidence convincingly the prose- 
lyte movement which now set in. 

They evidence too, in most illuminating manner, the vast 
transformation of thought and program of the little Jewish com- 
munity of Palestine during the brief but momentous four years 
period, 520-516 B. c., the transformation from active, militant, 
self-reliant nationalism to religious universalism, the repudiation 
of the ideal of nationalistic independence and political world- 
leadership, and the establishment of the Jewish community of 
Palestine as a theocracy, with Yahweh, the world-God, even as 
Deutero-Isaiah had conceived and proclaimed Him less than 
thirty years earlier, as its true and eternal King, and with the 
chief priest of the new Temple, now bearing the significant title, 
“the anointed priest,’’ supplanting the pre-exilic kings of Judah, 
those of the dynasty of David, functioning as God’s represen- 
tative and vice-gerent on earth, and Pieters the titular head 
of this new Jewish theocracy. 


in Isa. 14.2 and 60B. All three passages must come from approximately the 
same time, the time of Ezra, when the reaction away from the earlier unre- 
stricted universalism and active proselytism of the period, 516-485 B.C., 
towards a narrow and decidedly chauvinistic and separatistic nationalism 
had set in. 

Quite similarly Mic. 4.5 has been affixed to 4.1-4 (though not to Isa. 
2.2-4). It, too, qualifies, in a decidedly hostile manner, the absolute uni- 
versalism and program of proselytism of vv. 1-4 by affirming that all the 
other nations should walk each in the name of its own god, while Israel, for 
its part, will walk forever in the name of Yahweh, its god. This is manifestly 
a complete and absolute repudiation of the universalistic and proselytising 
vision and program voiced in vv. 1-4, and an affirmation of the later, dis- 
tinctive, separatistic, isolationist program. It, too, must come unmistakably 
from the age of Ezra. And this is, in turn, further and quite compelling evi- 
dence that Mic. 4.1-4 must come from the pre-Ezranic period. 
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As has been said, with the erection and dedication of the 
second Temple upon the Jewish New Year’s Day in 516 B.C. 
all three indispensable conditions for the realization of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s program of world-salvation by Yahweh and the conver- 
sion of all nations and peoples, even unto the very ends of the 
earth, to His worship were satisfied completely and literally. 
The return of the exiles under Zerubabel had demonstrated 
Yahweh’s world-power and authority convincingly. Jewish na- 
tionalism, with its indispensable corollary, that Yahweh was its 
own peculiar deity rather than the god of all mankind, and with 
its attendant program of separatism and particularism, had been 
repudiated, for the moment at least, and the reorganization of 
the Jewish community as an elastic, all-embracing theocracy, 
the “congregation of Yahweh,’ had superseded it. And now the 
Temple had been rebuilt, a magnificent house of worship, digni- 
fied already in its first state, but destined to be adorned and 
glorified by the gifts and sacrifices of all the nations, until it 
should become the most beautiful, the most impressive sanctuary 
in all the world, worthy in every way of the one God of the 
entire universe, to which all the nations and peoples of the 
earth would pilgrim, there to acknowledge Him as the world- 
God and therefore as their own God, to join humbly but unre- 
strictedly in His worship, to seek His oracle, His revelation of 
His way of life, His torah, and thereafter to walk in His paths 
and live the life which, from the very beginning, He had ordained 
for all mankind through all of time and history. Then all war 
would cease, universal peace would be established forever, and 
nations and peoples and all mankind would find through Yahweh, 
the “Holy One of Israel,” that true salvation, for which they 
had been groping so desperately for these many years, and which 
their own, vain, false gods could not provide for them. Then, at 
last, after long waiting and bitter travail by Israel and all man- 
kind, a new age, a new era, in which God’s universal plan, His 
msy, and His right world-order, His PpIX or ApIx, of which 
Deutero-Isaiah had spoken and the speedy coming of which he 
had heralded so confidently and so glowingly,"3 would be ushered 


"3 sa. 46.11-13. 
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in, to endure forever, to the very end of time. Such was the lofty 
theme of these three noble prophetic voices of 516 B. C. 

As has been said, that a substantial proselyte movement to 
Judaism set in almost immediately and that it continued through 
practically the éntire’ period of thirty years, during which the 
second Temple stood, is certain. That it came to an end eventu- 
ally and was succeeded by a revived religious, but still anti- 
nationalistic, theocratic separatism, particularism and _isola- 
tionism, inaugurated by Ezra and his associates, is equally 
certain. This meant, of course, the complete reversal of the 
significant transition which had taken place in Jewish life and 
thought during the four years, 520-516 B.c. This movement in 
reverse and the subsequent history of Judaism and of the Jewish 
people can be understood adequately only if the initial transition 
from nationalism to universalism is comprehended in all its 
details and implications. It is our hope that this little study may 
have contributed somewhat to this understanding. 

Many questions arise naturally in connection with this study, 
questions of large interest and deep significance, which concern 
the subsequent history of Judaism and likewise the rise of 
Christianity and of Christian thought and doctrine as well, such 
questions as: Who were these first proselytes to Judaism? What 
contribution did they make to the thought, doctrine and ritual 
practice of Judaism? What role, if any, did universalistic thought 
play in the doctrine and program of Judaism in the period after 
Ezra? These and many other questions of equally far-reaching 
significance challenge us, as we survey the beginning of prose- 
lytism in Judaism, and even in world-religion. But it suffices 
here merely to pose these questions. The detailed consideration 
of them must wait some other, more favorable opportunity. I 
trust that that opportunity may come in due time. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


A 


THE PRECISE DATE OF ISA. yore fats) 
(Note 34) 


According to John 7.37, on the last day of the Sukkot Festival, here called 
specifically ‘‘the great day of the feast,’’ Jesus, who had come up to Jerusalem 
for the celebration of the festival, arose and exclaimed, ‘If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink.”’ These words are certainly a paraphrase of 
Isa. 55.1. In the following v. Jesus develops in characteristically homiletic 
manner the thought which these words suggest. While the passage does not 
state so specifically, it seems to imply clearly that on this festal day Jesus 
preached, presumably in a synagogue in the holy city, using Isa. 55.1 as his 
text. Just why he should have chosen this text is not clear, unless it be that, 
as seems altogether probable, this v. was a part of the traditional Haftarah 
portion of Scriptures at that time regularly read in the Synagogue on that day. 
But if so, then certainly at least the entire passage, Isa. 55.1-5, must have 
been read for that purpose. 

Just why the last day of the Sukkot Festival, the eighth day, should have 
been called “the great day of the feast’ is not clear; for all in all tkis day, 
conventionally known as naxy ‘rv, was, as legislated for in the Torah (Lev. 
23.36; Num. 29.35), a rather colorless day, with no particularly outstanding 
characteristics, and the specific reason for the celebration of which is nowhere 
stated. Moreover, according to the sacrificial ritual of the Sukkot Festival, 
recorded in Num. 29.12—39, the first, rather than the eighth and last day of 
the festival was its “‘great day,” for upon it the prescribed animal sacrifices 
far outnumbered the corresponding sacrifices prescribed for the eighth day. 

The only possible explanation of the designation of the last day of the 
festival as its “great day,” in John 7.37, can be that among the Galilean 
Jewish sectarians, among whom Jesus and his disciples belonged (a matter 
which will be established convincingly in the forthcoming Part III of “The 
Chanukkah Festival and the Calendar of Ancient Israel’’), and to whom ke 
was certainly preaching upon this occasion, a reminiscence survived of what 
this eighth day of the Sukkot Festival had been originally. This would not be 
at all surprising; for, as will be established conclusively in that study, these 
Galilean sectaries even as late as the time of Jesus, adhered very closely to 
the ancient pentecontad calendar and its system of festivals, particularly in 
the slightly modified form recorded in the Holiness Code (cf. op. cit, "11, 
447-457). 

This calendar of the Holiness Code was the official calendar of the Jewish 
people during the period from the end of the Babylonian exile until the adop- 
tion of the new and greatly modified calendar of the Priestly Code, at some 
time during the final quarter of the fifth century B. C. (cf. “Supplementary 
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Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ 72-108). In this Holiness Code 
calendar the Sukkot Festival, still called by its ancient name, the Festival 
of Ingathering (cf. Lev. 23.39), was celebrated upon the last seven days of 
the year. The eighth day of the festal period, the day of the fall equinox, 
VII/10, was the New Year's Day. Still in the days of Ezra, i. e. in the middle, 
of the fifth century B. ¢., this festival was so celebrated (cf. ‘Supplementary 
Studies in the Calendars of Ancient Israel,” 56f., 63 ff.). Moreover, in the 
Holiness Code the Festival of Ingathering was still one of seven, and not of 
eight, days (cf. Ley. 23.39a). Only after the calendar of P supplanted this 
calendar of H, and the date of the festival, now called Sukkot, “Booths,” 
as shifted from VII/3-9 to VII/15-21 (Lev. 23.34; Num. 29.12), was the 
sighth day of the celebration of this festival inaugurated. And even that was 
not done immediately, it is clear, for both of the above cited P passages state 
positively that the festival was to be celebrated for only seven days. 

What happened is, however, perfectly clear and comprehensible. After the 
calendar change and the shift in the dating of the Sukkot Festival, the recol- 
lection must have persisted and found expression in folk-practice, that actually 
the sacred festal period had consisted, not of seven, but of eight days, viz. the 
seven days of the festival proper plus the eighth day, the New Year's Day, 
the ‘great day” of the complete festal period. Accordingly even after the 
Priestly reorganization of the calendar and the shifting of the order and dates 
of the festivals, the people must have remembered and continued to observe, 
not merely the seven days of the Sukkot Festival proper, just as Lev. 23.34; 
Num. 29.12 prescribe, but also an additional, somewhat nondescript eighth 
day, which eventually came to be called nosy -»nv, “Bighth, Concluding 
Day.” 

Moreover, in the original celebration of the eight days festal period of the 
Holiness Code, it is clear that, not the first day of the festival, but the eighth 
and final day, the New Year’s Day, was indeed the most important day, the 
“great day.” A clear reminiscence of this undoubtedly survived among these 
Galilean sectaries, along with various other details of the old Holiness Code 
calendar, which they safeguarded and observed steadfastly. Quite probably 
therefore the designation in John 7.37 of the last day of the Sukkot Festival 
as its “great day” faithfully records the Galilean point of view and even the 
synagogal practice of these Jewish sectaries. 

But if so, then it is not at all improbable that in their own peculiar syna- 
gogal worship upon this day Isa. 55.1-5 constituted the regular prophetic 
reading, and that this fact suggested to Jesus the text for his sermon to his 
fellow-sectaries and other participants in the worship in that particular syna- 
gogue upon this day. 

But if, in turn, this be correct, then it may well be again that this little 
passage, or else the full address, of which it was only a fragment, was spoken 
originally in 520 B. c. upon the New Year's Day of that year, VII/10, i. e. 
October 6 (according to Parker and Dubberstein, op. cit., 28). Certainly the 
announcement of what was to be manifestly a new era, not only for the little 
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Jewish people, but also for the entire werld, constituted a most appropriate 
theme for a New Year’s Day message. 

This chain of thought is indeed logical and realistic. On the other hand, it 
rests upon entirely too many conditions to be advanced as anything but a 
hypothesis; but a hypothesis, however, which, in the light of the well-evidenced 
practice of the prophets, of proclaiming their messages, whenever possible, in 
connection with the celebration of a major festival, when they could be assured 
of a large, representative audience in a religiously receptive frame of mind, 
has very much in its favor. In fact it requires no stretch of the imagination 
whatever to picture the prophetic author of this address arising in a synagogue, 
before the congregation which had assembled there for the celebration of the 
New Year’s Day in 520 B. c., when the Temple had as yet not been erected, 
precisely as Jesus did some five and a half centuries later, to deliver a message 
appropriate to the great day of this solemn festal period, and beginning his 
address with the stirring words, certain to attract the attention of his hungering 
and thirsting hearers, suffering from the effects of the long protracted drouth, 
“Ho, each of you who thirsteth, come ye to the water.” If this hypothesis be 
correct, then it would follow that Isa. 55.1-5 was uttered by its anonymous 
prophetic author approximately two and a half months before Hag. 2.10-23. 


B 


LOSS OF WORDS AT THE ENDS OF LINES IN MANUSCRIPTS 
(Note 36) 


That a word should have been lost at the end of a distich which plainly 
was written as a single line in manuscripts of Isa. is not at all surprising; for 
its position at the end of a written line would bring it close to the left hand 
edge of the nbx, or column, of the manuscript. Quite naturally deterioration 
of manuscripts set in most frequently at the edges; and since not infrequently, 
because of the length of the written line, the last word thereof came much 
closer to the left-hand edge of the manuscript than the first word of the line 
did to the right-hand edge, the loss of the last word or words of a line was an 
occurrence much more frequent than the loss of a word or words either at the 
beginning of or else within the line. A few very patent instances of the loss of 
a word at the end of a line, all chosen from Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah, will 
suffice for illustration. 

In Isa. 58.10b it is stylistically inelegant that the feminine noun, snb5n), 
in the second stichos, should be the second subject of the masculine sing. 
verb, non, in the first stichos. Moreover, darkness is regularly represented in 
the literatures of all languages as “falling,” never as “rising,” and least of all 
as “rising like the sun” (nr). In biblical Hebrew the verbs regularly used to 
describe the oncoming of darkness are mn (Ex. 10.21, 22; 14.20) or, with the 
Deity as the subject, nw (2 Sam. 22.12 [=Ps. 18.12]; Ps. 104.20), ow (Job 
19.8), jn) (Ezek. 32.8). Furthermore, none of these verbs, no more than nnn, 
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would express the idea which the parallelism here plainly requires. It is 
absolutely necessary to supply, by conjecture, at the end of the line some such 
word as 71°, ‘‘shall become radiant,” and thus complete the natural parallelism 
of thought, provide the expected 3/3 metrical form, and also achieve a most 
effective chiasm within the distich. 

Similarly in the“following passages in Isa., all of them occurring at the 
ends of lines, and all of them completing the expected meter, providing the 
proper parallelism, and in most cases producing an effective chiasm, these 
words should be supplied: 35.2c, 1v’2; 8b, 13; 45.3a, moan: 14c, Payba; 46.6b, 
vox; 14c, DN; 54.16b, (avn or) mvy qwe. These few, quite obvious illustrations 
will suffice to justify the supplying of bnm or some other verb of comparable 
meaning here. They could easily be multiplied many times, not only from 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah, but also from the other poetical writings of the 
Bible, were this necessary. 


432 RAPHAEL LOEWE 


(Addendum to Loewe Article continued from page 306) 


Aramaic. Rendering in the Vulgate to Daniel conforms to the 
general treatment of odiy elsewhere, and the fact that Dan. 6.27 
(poby> opi xn) Vulg. aeternus in saecula replaces OL permanens 
im saecula suggests that the same revision has taken place as 
elsewhere. Against this, however, perhaps we must reckon the 
use of in aeternum (sempiternum) vive addressed to Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Darius (2.4, 3.9, 5.10, 6.7, 6.22) — surprising, but 
not at complete variance with Jerome’s usage (see p. 291; and 
2.20, where xoby yi nobdy jn in a doxology is rendered a saeculo 
et usque in saeculum (? an oversight, cf. Ps. 41.13]Jh, cf. p. 286 
and 291. For Jerome’s difficulty with Aramaic, see the Preface 
to Daniel (P. L 28, 1358-9), where, however, he does not suggest 
that he felt his knowledge inadequate for his task (magis possum 
sermonem Chaldaicum legere et intelligere, quam sonare). Cf. 
Preface to. Tobit,-P..L.29,:25 ff. 
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